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PREFACE. 


Among  the  questions  which  have  stood  most  prominent 
before  the  minds  of  men  deeply  interested  in  religious  mat- 
ters during  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  to 
be  reckoned  those  which  appertain  to  a  Special  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament.  Such  problems 
as  refer  to  the  Authorship,  Purpose,  Date,  Literary  Struc- 
ture, Historical  Value,  etc.,  of  each  book  contained  in  the 
first  part  of  the  Bible  have  appealed  powerfully  to  Biblical 
students,  and  hardly  less  so  to  the  attentive  readers  of  the 
numerous  books  or  periodicals  wherein  they  are  oftentimes 
discussed,  oftener  still  alluded  to.  It  was  only  natural, 
therefore,  that  after  the  questions  which  are  common  to  the 
writings  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  had  been 
treated  in  a  "General  Introduction  to  the  Holy  Scriptures," 
those  which  concern  especially  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment should  be  next  studied  in  a  "  Special  Introduction  " 
to  that  first  part  of  the  Sacred  Volume.  While,  however, 
the  work  was  being  prepared  for  the  press,  the  conviction 
was  gradually  forced  upon  the  writer  that,  to  give  to  each 
({uestion  the  developments  it  naturally  demanded,  more  than 
one  volume  would  be  necessary  for  the  study  of  all  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  consequence,  the  work 
has  been  divided  into  two  parts  and  will  form  two  volumes 
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of  about  equal  size,  the  former  of  which  is  now  published 
and  deals  only  with  the  Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

Like  the  foregoing  treatise  on  *'  General  Introduction," 
the  present  volume  is  the  outcome  of  Lectures  delivered 
during  several  years  of  professorship  in  Theological  Semi- 
naries, and  is  naturally  intended  as  a  text-book  for  institu- 
tions of  the  kind.  In  composing  it  the  writer  has  followed 
the  same  method  he  had  applied  in  the  study  of  the  ques- 
tions belonging  to  General  Introduction.  He  has  also  been 
careful,  as  in  the  foregoing  volume,  to  supply  the  reader 
with  constant  references  to  the  best  books  from  which 
further  information  can  easily  be  gathered. 

A  forthcoming  volume  will  deal  with  the  special  topics 
relating  to  the  Didactic  and  Prophetical  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

Baltimore,  June  8,  1901. 
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PROLEGOMENA. 

§  r.    The  Old  Testament. 

I.  Definition  and  Various  Names.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment is  that  part  of  the  Bible  which  comprises  the  sacred 
books  written  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  word  Tes- 
tamejitum  (hence  the  English,  Testament)  is  an  old  Latin 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  B^rithy  and  of  the  Greek  Aia- 
^fjKr),  the  meaning  of  which  is  "Covenant."  The  Old 
Testament  would  therefore  naturally  designate  the  Cove- 
nant made  by  God  with  the  Jews  of  old,  in  contrast  to  the 
later  Covenant  made  with  the  Christian  people,  the  new 
"  Israel  of  God  "  *  ;  and  in  point  of  fact,  this  conception 
is  often  set  forth  in  the  inspired  writings  composed  since 
the  coming  of  Our  Lord."  Tlie  name  itself  is  taken  from 
II  Cor.  iii,  14,  and  is  now  extended  to  designate  the  written 
records  of  the  Old  Covenant. 

Among  the  other  collective  names  which  are  frequently 
applied  to  the  sacred  books  written  before  the  Christian 
era,  we  may  mention:  (i)  (Heb.  K^ihav,  Mikhtiui),  1)  ypacp?)^ 
Scriptura,  the  Scripture,  (\l  yfjacpcvi.,  Scrii)tura2,  tlie  Scrip- 
tures, AyL(xi  ypa(f)ai,Sa.cr3d  Scripturae,  the  Holy  Scriptures, 

*  (jalat.  vi,  16. 

'  Cfr.  especially  Ilcbr.  viii,  ix. 
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and  lepa  ypaj^ij^iaTa,  the  sacred  letters  ;  (2)  (Heb.  Haqra^ 
Hammiqra)^  the  reading  (book),  by  way  of  eminence,  simi- 
lar to  the  Arabic  name  :  Qor'an.  This  latter  appellation, 
which  is  applied  to  tlie  books  of  Moses  in  Nehemias  viii,  8, 
is  extended  by  the  Rabbis  to  the  whole  collection  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  other  appellations  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Covenant  are  often  used  by  Josephus,  Philo,  and 
the  Rabbis,  and  also  by  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New 
'I'estament. *  But  Christians  apply  them  now  collectively 
to  the  books  of  both  Testaments. 

2.  Number  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  solemnly  de- 
clared *'  sacred  and  canonical "  by  the  Council  of  Trent 
(Sess.  iv,  Decret.  de  Canon.  Script.)  are  as  follows  :  "  the 
five  books  of  Moses  (to  wit,  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
Numbers,  Deuteronomy),  Josue,  Judges,  Ruth,  four  books 
of  Kings,  two  of  Paralipomenon,  the  first  book  of  Esdras 
and  the  second,  which  is  entitled  Nehemias,  Tobias, 
Judith,  Esther,  Job,  the  Davidical  Psalter  consisting  of  a 
liundred  and  fifty  Psalms  ;  the  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  the 
Canticle  of  Canticles,  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Isaias,  Jere- 
mias  (that  is,  his  Prophecies  and  Lamentations)  with 
IJaruch  ;  Ezechiel,  Daniel  ;  the  twelve  minor  prophets  (to 
wit,  Osee,  Joel,  Amos,  Abdias,  Jonas,  Micheas,  Nahum, 
llabacuc,  Sophonias,  Agg^neus,  Zacliarias,  Malachias),  two 
books  of  the  ^L^chal)ees,  tlie  first  and  the  second."  From 
this  enumeration  it  follows  that  the  inspired  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  forty-five  in  number,  although  Protes- 
tants, rejecting  those  books  which  are  not  found  in  the 
Hebrew  Text,''  consider  the  Old  Testament  as  made  uj)  of 

*  Cfr.  Matt.  xxii.  2);  Rom.  i,  2  ;  II  'I'im.  iii,  15  sq.;   II  I'ctr.  i,  20  ;    etc. 

'  The  books  of  Holy  Writ  not  contained  in  the  Hebrew  I'.ible  are  :  Tobia.s,  Judith, 
Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  llaruch,  the  first  and  second  of  the  Machabees.  Tlie  fraf^ments 
of  Ksther  (x,  4-xvi,  j.^)  and  Daniel  (iii,  24-90  ;  xiii  xiv)  are  also  missing  in  the  He- 
brew bible. 
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only  thirty-nine  books.  Besides,  owing  to  their  peculiar 
method  of  counting  their  sacred  writings,  the  Jews  spoke 
formerly  of  twenty-four  books,  and  speak  now  of  only 
twenty-two  in  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

3.  Principal  Divisions  and  Arrangement  of  the 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Next  to  the  general 
division  of  the  Christian  Bible  into  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  those  of  the  New  Testament,  the  most  im- 
portant division  of  the  sacred  writings  is  that  found  in  the 
Hebrew  Text.  The  Jews  divide  their  sacred  books  into 
three  great  sections  called  respectively  "  the  Law "  or 
Torah   (Pl'l'^n),  "the  Prophets"  or  N'bhi'im  (C^K^?;),  and 

"the  Writings"    or   K'thubhim   (C^DIHI),  in  Greek    ayio- 

ypacpa).  "  The  Law  "  includes  the  five  books  (Pentateuch) 
associated  with  the  name  of  Moses.  "  The  Prophets  "  are 
subdivided  into  the  earlier  prophets  (Josue,  Judges,  I,  H 
Samuel,  I,  H  Kings)  and  the  later  prophets  (Isaias,  Jere- 
mias,  Ezechiel  and  the  twelve  minor  prophets).  "  The 
Writings"  or  Hagiographa  include  (i)  Poetical  books 
(Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job)  ;  (2)  the  five  M^ghilloth  or  Rolls 
(Canticle  of  Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes, 
Esther  ;  (3)  other  books  (Daniel,  Esdras,  Nehemias,  Para- 
lipomenon  or  Chronicles).  Within  the  last  two  great  sec- 
tions, the  order  of  the  books  sometimes  varied,  and  other 
divisions  of  great  antiquity  are  known;  but  the  one  given 
is  of  particular  importance  for  the  treatment  of  Special  In- 
troduction to  the  Old  Testament. 

A  very  different  arrangement  of  the  sacred  books  written 
before  Christ,  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  Vulgate,  borrowed 
from  the  Septuagint.  The  opening  books  (Genesis,  Exo- 
dus, Leviticus,  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy),  being  regarded 
ns  historical,  are   followed   immediately   by   all  those  which 
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are  considered  as  such,  wliether  they  refer  to  the  general 
history  of  Israel  (Josue,  Judges,  Ruth,  I-IV  Kings,  I,  II 
Paralii)omenon,  Esdras  and  Nehemias),  or  simply  deal  with 
particular  facts  (Tobias,  Judith,  Esther).  After  the  his- 
torical books— without  any  special  title  indicative  of  the 
change — come  the  poetical  and  didactic  works,  viz.  :  Job, 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticle  of  Canticles,  Wis- 
dom and  Ecclesiasticus.  Then  follow,  again  witliout  warn- 
ing, \.\\Q prophetical  books,  viz.:  the  books  of  the  four  great 
prophets  (Isaias,  Jeremias  (with  Baruch),  Ezechiel  and 
Daniel)  and  tiiose  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  The  series 
closes  witli  the  two  books  of  the  Machabees  placed  last  in 
order,  because  supposed  to  be  the  last  written.  So  that,  al- 
though there  is  no  order  formally  indicated  in  the  Vulgate, 
yet — with  the  sole  exception  of  the  books  of  the  Machabees 
— all  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  which  treat  of  ap- 
parently the  same  general  topic,  be  it  history,  doctrine  or 
prophecy,  are  carefully  placed  together. 

To  make  the  import<ant  differences  between  the  two  ar- 
rangements more  apparent,  we  place  them  side  by  side  in 
the  following  schedule  : 

I.  List  of  Sacred  Books  in  the  Vulgate. 


Genesis,       Kxodus, 

Job, 

Isaias, 

I,    11    Macha- 

Leviticus,    Num- 

Psalms, 

Jeremias     (Prophe- 

bees. 

Ix-rs,      Deuteron- 

Proverbs, 

cies,       Lamenta- 

omy. 

Ecclesiastes, 

t  i  o  n  s)       and 

Josue.  Judges, Ruth, 

Canticle       o  f 

Baruch, 

T.  IIKinj4s(Heb.. 

Canticles, 

Ezechiel, 

I.  II  Samuel); 

Wisdom, 

Daniel. 

III.IVKin«s(Heb., 

Ecclesiasticus. 

T  vk'  <;  1  V  e      minor 

I,  II  KiiiRS); 

Prophets. 

L  11  I'.iriilipomcnon 

(Htb.,I,IK:hron- 

icles): 

Esdras,     Neliemias, 

Tobias.      Judith, 

Esther. 
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II.  List  of  Sacred  Books  in  the  Hebrew  Bible. 


I.   The  Law  (To- 
rah). 


Genesis,  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  Num- 
bers, Deuteron- 
omy. 


II.     The     Prophets 
(N«bhi'im). 


(1)  Earlier  Prophets: 
Josue,     Judges,     I,    II 
Samuel,  I,  II  Kings. 

(2)  Later  Prophets: 
Isaias,  Jeremias.   Eze- 
chiel,    Twelve     Minor 
Prophets. 


III.       The       Writings 
(Knhubhim),       (com- 
monly  called  the    Ha 
giographa). 


( 1 )  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job ; 

(2)  Canticle  of  Canticles, 
Ruth,  Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes,  Esther; 

(3)  Daniel,  Esdras,  Ne- 
hemias,  I,  II  Chroni- 
cles. 


§  2.   Special  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament. 

I.  Its  Object.  In  most  Protestant  Introductions  to  the 
Old  Testament  which  have  appeared  of  late,  all  the  pre- 
liminary topics  connected  with  this  first  part  of  the  Bible 
are  usually  dealt  with.  A  first  section  is  ordinarily  de- 
voted to  a  more  or  less  brief  treatment  of  the  Canon,  Text 
and  Versions,  etc.,  of  the  Old  Testament ;  while  a  second 
section  is  taken  up  with  the  questions  which  refer  to  the 
contents,  date,  authorship,  etc.,  of  its  separate  books.  All 
such  works  have  indeed  the  advantage  of  supplying  the 
reader  with  a  treatment  of  all  the  leading  topics  introduc- 
tory to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  they  bring 
together  in  one  volume  two  distinct  sets  of  questions  which 
are  usually,  and  rightly,  treated  apart  by  recent  Catholic 
writers  on  Biblical  Introduction.  The  preliminary  topics 
connected  with  the  sacred  books  collectively, —  and  of  that 
description  are  plainly  those  that  refer  to  the  Canon,  Text 
and  Versions,  Inspiration,  etc.,  of  either  the  Old  or  the  New 
Testament, — belong  naturally  to  a  General  Introduction  to 
Holy  Writ,  and  on  that  account  have  been  already  dealt 
with  in  a  separate  volume.*     So  that  the  introductory  topics 

'  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. (Benziger  Bros.,  iqoo.) 
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which  remain  to  be  treated  in  this  Special  Introduction  to 
the  Old  Testament  are  those  which  concern  its  separate 
books.  They  are  chiefly  the  great  questions  of  authenticity, 
integrity,  date,  mode  of  composition,  literary  form,  reliabil- 
ity, etc.,  of  each  sacred  record  ;  questions  which  Literary 
Criticism  has  dealt  with  for  centuries,  in  reference  to  ordi- 
nary ancient  writings,  but  which  Christian  scholars  long 
hesitated  to  examine  in  connection  with  our  inspired  books. 

2.  Its  Method  and  Importance.  In  the  treatment 
of  these  difficult  problems.  Biblical  scholars  generally  pursue 
the  truly  scientific  method  of  historical  and  critical  investi- 
gation,' which  was  introduced  towards  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  tlie  French  Oratorian,  Richard  Simon 
(1632-1 7 1 2).  Its  general  purpose  is  to  give  as  genuine  facts, 
or  as  valid  inferences  from  facts,  only  those  which,  in  the  light 
of  historical  knowledge  and  sound  criticism,  are  entitled  to 
be  considered  as  such.  To  reach  this  end  it  neglects  none  of 
the  available  data,  estimates  judiciously  both  intrinsic  and 
extrinsic  evidence,  and  admits  only  such  conclusions  as  arc 
strictly  warranted.  It  pays  particular  attention  to  internal 
evidence  which  is  so  highly  valued  at  tlie  present  day,  and 
to  its  bearing  on  traditional  views,  whetlier — as  sometimes 
happens — it  strengthens  them,  or — as  hai)pens  at  other 
times — it  requires  that  they  should  be  given  up  or  modified 
to  a  considerable  extent.  It  takes  into  full  account  the 
many  acquired  results  of  modern  critical  research,  as  also 
the  positions  and  arguments  which  contemporary  scholars 
base  upon  either  intrinsic  or  extrinsic  evidence.  In  fine,  it 
meets  the  real  issues  of  the  day  concerning  each  separate 
book,  on  grounds  acceptable  to  all  unbiassed  minds,  and  in 
a  manner  which  shows  that  the  sacred  writings  need  not  be 

»  Whence  the  title  adopted  by  Father  Cornely,  S.J.,  for  his  Introductory  volumes  : 
Historica  et  Critica  Introductio  in  U.  T.  Libros  Sacros. 
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dealt  with  in  an  exceptional   way  to  vindicate   their  gen- 
uineness or  their  reliability. 

Whoever  bears  in  mind  the  subject-matter  and  the 
method  of  investigation  just  assigned  to  a  Special  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Old  Testament,  will  easily  understand  its  para- 
mount importance.  The  questions  of  date,  composition, 
literary  structure,  etc.,  of  the  several  books  of  the  Old  Cov- 
enant are  topics  wliich,  perhaps  more  than  any  otiiers  at 
present,  engross  the  attention  of  the  intellectual  and  relig- 
ious world,  and  in  which  so  many  people,  lay  and  ecclesi- 
astic. Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  take  such  a  deep  and 
ever-growing  interest.  Whence  follows  for  the  Biblical 
student  the  importance,  or  rather  the  necessity,  of  pur- 
suing the  examination  of  these  subjects  on  truly  scientific 
lines.  For,  as  is  well  stated  by  Father  Hogan,  "  it  is  inad- 
missible that  the  future  defender  of  the  true  faith  should  be 
left  in  ignorance  of  the  weak  or  threatened  points  of  tlie 
position  he  holds.  He  cannot  be  expected  to  deal  off  hand 
with  difficulties  he  never  heard  of  before  ;  neither  is  it 
proper  that  his  information  on  such  subjects,  even  if  he  is 
not  compelled  to  discuss  them,  should  be  dependent  on 
chance  or  on  imperfect  and,  often,  inaccurate  information 
which  he  might  derive  from  his  intercourse  with  books 
picked  up  at  random,  or  with  men  only  a  little  less  igno- 
rant than  himself."  ^ 

3.  Principal  Divisions  Adopted.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as 
found  in  the  Vulgate  and  tlie  Septuagint,  follow  a  topical 
arrangement.  All  those  that  are  generally  considered  as 
historical  (except  indeed  the  two  books  of  the  Machabees 
which  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament)  are 
given    first  ;    next  come  the   didactic   writings,  and  finally 

'  Clerical  Studies,  p.  441. 
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the  prophetical  books.  This  threefold  division,  though 
imperfect  in  some  respects,  is  nevertheless  preferable  to  that 
found  in  the  Hebrew  Text,  and  is  followed  at  times  by- 
writers  on  Special  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.  It 
is  the  one  adopted  in  the  present  work  as  being  easier  and 
more  familiar  to  the  student.  In  the  first  volume  of  this 
Special  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  we  shall  deal 
with  all  the  Historical  books,  those  of  the  Machabees 
included;  in  the  second,  with  the  Didactic  and  J^rophetical 
writings. 

4.  Recent  Literature.  The  ])rincipal  works  for  the 
study  of  Special  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  which 
have  been  published  during  the  last  twenty  years,  are  the 
following: 

CATHOLIC. 

Abbe  ViGOUROUX,  S.S.,  Manuel  Biblique,  vol.  ii. 
(Many  editions  have  ap[)eared  since  the  first,  completed  in 
1880.) 

Ubaldo  Ubalui,  Introductio  in  S.  Script.,  vol.  i  (2d 
edit.,  Rome,  1882). 

Trochon  and  Les^tre,  Introduction  a  I'Etude  de 
TEcriture  Sainte,  vol.  ii  (Paris,  1890). 

Rudolphus  ('ORNELY,  S.J.,  vol.  ii.  of  Ilistorica  et  Critica 
Introductio  in  U.  T.  Libros  Sacros  (Paris,  1887). 

H.  Rault,  Cours  Elementaire  d'Ecriture  Sainte,  vols,  i, 
ii  (4th  edit.,  Paris,  1882). 

Franz  Kaulen,  P>inleitung  in  die  heilige  Schrift  A.  und 
N.  Testaments.  (Besonderer  Theil.  (A)  Das  Alte  Testa- 
ment.     2(1  edit.,  I''rcil)urg,  1884.) 

I'KOTKSIANT. 

5.  R.  Driver,  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the 
O.  T.,  6th  edit.  (New  York,  1897). 
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C.  H.  CoRNiLL,  Einleitung  in  das  A.  T.  (4th  edit.,  Frei- 
burg, 1896). 

Ed.  KoNiG,  Einleitung  in  das  A.  T.  (Bonn,  1893). 

H.  L.  Strack,  Einleitung  in  das  A.  T.  (4th  edit., 
Munich,  1894). 

Bleek-Wellhausen,  Einleitung  in  das  A.  T.  (Berlin, 
1886). 

E.  Kautzsch,  An  Outline  of  the  History  of  the  Litera- 
ture of  the  O.  T.  (Eng.  Trans.,  New  York,  1899). 

Chas.  H.  Wright,  An  Introduction  to  the  O.  T.  (New 
York,  1894). 

Chas.  Jno.  Ellicott,  Editor  of  Plain  Introductions  to  the 
Books  of  the  Bible.  Vol.  ist.  Old  Testament  Introductions 
(London,  1893). 

W.  H.  Bennett,  A  Biblical  Introduction:  The  Old  Tes- 
tament (New  York,  1899). 

The  Introductions  to  the  separate  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament in  the  various  Catholic  and  Protestant  Commen- 
taries, together  with  the  articles  on  those  same  books  in 
ViGOUROUX,  Dictionn.  de  la  Bible  ;  Smith,  Hastings,  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible  ;  Cheyne,  Encyclopaedia  Biblica  ;  and 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (9th  edit.)  may  also  be  use- 
fully consulted. 
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JOSUE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OPINIONS    AS    TO    THEIR    AUTHORSHIP. 

§  I.  Preliminary  Statements. 

I.  Principal  Names  given  to  the  Opening  Histor- 
ical Books.  In  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  first  five  books 
are  designated  under  the  collective  name  of  "the  Law'*  or 
"  the  La7v  of  Moses,**  as  embodying,  with  historical  setting 
and  introduction,  the  Mosaic  legislation.  Sometimes,  it  is 
true,  the  entire  Old  Testament  is  called  "  the  Law  "  a  potiori 
parte  ;  but  it  is  beyond  question  that  usually  in  the  later 
books  of  the  Old  Covenant,  and  in  those  of  the  New,  such 
expressions  as  "  the  Law," '"  the  Law  of  Moses,"'  "the 
Book  of  the  Law  of  Moses,"  '  "  the  Book  of  Moses,"  *  have 
direct  reference  to  the  whole  or  a  part  of  our  first  five 
books. 

'  Matt,  vii,  12  ;  xii,  s  ;  Luke  x,  26  ;  Nehem.  viii,  2,  7,  13  ;  etc. 
'II  Paralip.  xxiii,  18  ;  Esdr.  iii,  2  ;  vii,  6  ;  etc. 

•  Nehem.  viii,  i  ;  etc. 

*  Esdr.  vi,  18  ;  Nehem   xiii,  i  ;  etc. 
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The  division  of  "  the  Law  "  into  five  books  was  probably 
not  the  primitive  one,  but  must  luive  existed  prior  to  the 
Septuagint  Version  (2S0-130  b.c).  It  has  led  Rabbinical 
writers  to  speak  of  **  the  five-fifths  of  the  Law,"  and  Chris- 
tian scholars,  of  "  the  Pentateuch  "  (Pentateuchus,  sc.  liber — 
//  IlevTarevxOb,  sc.  /?/y^Ao?).  This  latter  name,  which  is 
found  already  in  the  works  of  Origen  (f  254)  '  and  Tertullian 
(t  220)',  signifies  the  fivefold  book,  and  is  now  commonly 
used  to  designate  collectively  the  first  five  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Recent  scholars,  however,  for  reasons  which 
will  appear  later,  combine  the  book  of  Josue  with  the  Pen- 
tateuch, and  give  to  the  entire  series  Genesis-Josue,  the 
collective  meaning  of  "  the  Hexateuchy 

2.  Importance  of  the  Question  concerning  their 
Authorship.  The  question  of  the  authorslnj)  of  the 
opening  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  has  long 
been  considered  by  both  believers  and  unbelievers  as  one 
of  great  importance.'  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  solution  of  such  problems  as  the  purpose,  date,  integ- 
rity, literary  form,  reliability,  etc.,  of  those  sacred  writings 
has  been  made,  perhaps  too  much,  to  depend  on  conclu- 
sions which  were  admitted  concerning  their  respective 
authorship.  But  indei)endently  of  this  main  aspect  of  tlie 
case,  there  are  many  circumstances  which  have  contributed 
to  render  this  question  of  authorship  one  of  dee})  interest 
to  the  students  of  Holy  Writ. 

There  is,  first  of  all,  the  fact  that  the  critical  study  of  the 
sacred  Text  has  been  carried  on  for  upwards  of  a  century 
by  numerous  men  whose  "  honesty  of  purpose,  great  talents, 
extensive  erudition,  rare   acquaintance   with    Hebrew    and 


'  In  Joannem,  torn,  xiv,  p.  218  ^Rouen,  1668). 

^  Against  Marcion,  Book  i,  cliap.  x. 

*  Cfr.  Abbe  J.  1'.  Maktin,  dc  I'Origine  du  Pentateuque,   vol.  i,  p.  2  sq. 
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its  sister  dialects,"  ^  must  be  acknowledged.  Furtlierniore, 
the  principal  results  of  their  keen  and  prolonged  scrutiny 
have  become  very  widely  known,  and  in  fact  have,  of  late, 
won  an  almost  unanimous  assent  on  the  part  of  expert  Orien- 
talists ;'  while  the  scientific  methods  applied  by  them  have 
been  in  striking  contrast  with  the  offhand  manner  in  which 
their  work  and  conclusions  have  been  too  often  treated  by 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant  defenders  of  the  authorship 
of  Genesis-Josue.  Finally,  there  is  the  consequent  uncer- 
tainty which  prevails  in  the  minds  of  many  believers  in  a 
supernatural  revelation,  regarding  the  present  state  of  the 
question,  and  its  actual  bearing  upon  the  authorship  and 
value  of  the  other  Old  Testament  records.  All  this,  and 
more,  shows  how  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the 
opening  historical  books  has  gradually  become  one  of  great 
importance. 

3.  General  Contents  of  the  First  Six  Books  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  opening  book  of  the  Bible  is 
called  Genesis  (generation),  a  Greek  word  borrowed  from  the 
Septuagint  rendering  of  Gen.  ii,  4a,  o/vrrf  r)  fii^XoZ  yeve- 
a6G05  ovpavov  Kai  yf/S.  In  the  Hebrew  Bible  it  is 
designated  by  its  first  word,  n^DX~!!D,  B^re'shith.    It  stands 

as  an  introduction  to  the  other  five,  and  in  fact  to  the 
entire  history  of  the  Jewish  people.  It  contains  the  history 
of  the  world  down  to  the  call  of  Abraham  (i-xi,  26)  ;  then 
the  history  of  Israel's  ancestors,  the  patriarchs,  down  to  the 
death  of  Joseph  in  Egypt  (xi,  27-I).  In  the  form  under  which 
it  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  tlie  narrative  is  cast  into  a 
framework,  or  scheme,  marked   by  the  recurring   formula  : 

*  Abp.  W.  Smith,  The  Book  of  Moses,  or  the  Pentateuch  in  its  Authorship,  Credi- 
bility, and  Civilization,  vol   i,  p.  5. 

'  See  a  long,  though  incomplete,  list  of  them  in  Briggs,  The  Higher  Criticism  of  the 
Hexateuch,  p.  143  sq.  One  of  the  latest  scholars  who  liave  admitted  most  of  those  re- 
sults is   Fr.  VoN  IIUMMELAUEK,  S.J. 
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"These  are  the  generations  (Heb.  Tordoth,  i.e.,  begettings) 
of  .  .  .  ,"  and  is  divided  into  ten  sections  as  follows.  They 
are  the  generations — 


(1)  of  the  heaven   and   the  earth 

(i-iv)  ; 

(2)  of  Adam  (v-vi,  8)  ; 

(3)  of  Noe  (vi,  9-ix,  29)  ; 

(4)  of  the  Sons  of  Noe  (x-xi,  9)  ; 

(5)  of  Sem  (xi,  10-26)  ; 


(6)  of  Thare   and  Abraham  (xi, 

27-xxv,  II)  ; 

(7)  of  Ismael  (xxv,  12-18)  ; 

(8)  of  Isaac  (xxv,  19-xxxv)  ; 

(9)  of  Esau  (xxxvi)  ; 
(10)  of  Jacob  (xxxvii-1). 


The  second  historical  book  of  the  Old  Testament  is  called 
Exodus^  a  Latinized  form  of  the  Greek  word  ¥Mo8o'5  used 
as  a  title  to  it  in  the  Septuagint  Version,  and  meaning  ''^de- 
parture^'' in  allusion  to  the  great  event — the  departure  of 
Israel  from  Egypt — which  forms  the  main  subject  of  this 
book.  Its  Hebrew  title,  W'elleh  S}f?noth{ox^\\\\\AyS}fin6tJi), 
is  taken  from  its  opening  words.  The  book  of  Exodus 
carries  the  history  of  the  Israelite  nation  from  the  death  of 
Joseph  to  the  erection  of  the  Tabernacle  by  Moses.  Its 
first  section  (chaps,  i-xiii,  16)  narrates  the  events  which 
gradually  led  to  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt  ;  its  second  section  (chaps,  xiii,  17-xviii)  describes 
in  detail  the  departure  of  the  Hebrews  from  Egyi)t  and 
their  journey  to  Sinai  ;  its  tliird  and  last  section  (chaps, 
xix-xl)  records  more  particularly  the  receiving  of  the  Law 
and  the  construction  of  the  Tabernacle. 

The  third  book  is  called  by  the  Jews  Wayyiqra'  from  its 
opening  word.  Its  usual  name  of  Leviticus  is  a  Latinization 
of  the  Greek  title  AeDiriKnv.  It  contains  the  bulk  of 
ritualistic  legislation,  the  leading  parts  of  which  refer 
respectively  to  Sacrifices  (chaps,  i-vii);  the  Consecration  of 
the  Priesthood  (viii-x)  ;  legal  defilements  and  the  Day  of 
Atonement  (xi-xvi)  ;  the  Law  of  Holiness,  with  Appendix 
(xvii-xxvii).  All  its  prescriptions  are  set  forth  as  having 
been  promulgated  in   the   first  week   of  the  second  year  of 
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the  sojourn  in  the  Wilderness  before  the  Israelites  departed 
from  Sinai. 

The  book  of  Nu7nbers  is  called  by  the  Jews  B^midbar 
from  its  fifth  word  in  the  Hebrew  Text.  The  appellation 
**  Numbers  "  comes  from  the  Latin  translation  of  ApiB^oi^ 
a  title  given  to  this  book  in  the  Septuagint,  because  it  opens 
with  a  census  of  the  people  and  of  the  Levites.  The  book  of 
Numbers  carries  on  the  history  of  the  Pentateuch  to  the 
tenth  month  of  the  40th  year,  and  may  be  divided  into 
three  principal  parts  :  (i)  the  preparations  for  leaving  Sinai 
(chaps,  i-x,  10)  ;  (2)  the  journey  from  Sinai  to  the  border 
of  Chanaan  (x,  lo-xix)  ;  (3)  the  conquest  and  taking  pos- 
session of  the  territory  east  of  the  Jordan  (xx-xxxvi). 

The  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  called  in  the  Hebrew  Bible 
*elUh  Hadd^varim  (or  simply  D^varim)  from  its  opening 
words.  The  name  "  Deuteronomy  "  is  derived  from  the 
Septuagint  rendering  ro  devrepovoixiov  rovro  in  chap, 
xvii,  18.  This  book  is  not  very  closely  connected  with  the 
four  preceding,  and  has  a  peculiar  character  of  its  own.  It 
consists  mainly  of  three  discourses  (i-iv,  43  ;  iv,  44-xxvi  ; 
xxvii-xxx),  put  on  the  lips  of  Moses  at  the  time  when  the 
Israelites  were  preparing  to  enter  Western  Palestine.  In 
these  discourses  the  entire  law  is  resumed  and  inculcated 
with  a  view  to  its  observance  after  the  settlement  of  the 
people  in  the  Promised  Land.  The  last  chapters  (xxxi- 
xxxiv)  are  historical,  relating  the  closing  events  of  the 
life  of  Moses,  his  death,  and  the  mourning  that  followed. 

The  book  of  Josue,  thus  named  from  the  successor  of 
Moses  in  command,  *'  describes  the  final  stage  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Origi7ies  of  the  Hebrew  nation."  '  It  is  natu- 
rally divided  into  two  parts  :  (i)  chaps,  i-xii  give  an  account 

*  S  R.  Driver,  Introd  to  the  Literature  of  the  O.  T.,  6th  edit.,  p.  103.  It  is  plain 
that  the  divine  promise  that  the  Israelites  shall  occupy  Chanaan,  which  is  so  repeat- 
edly made  in  Genesis,  and  never  entirely  lost  sight  of  in  the  following  books,  is  shown 
only  in  the  book  of  Josuc  to  have  had  its  actual  fulfilment. 
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of  llie  conquest  of  Chanaan  ;  (2)  chaps.  xiii-\xi  describe 
the  division  of  tlie  kind  among  the  tribes.  Tlie  Appendix 
to  the  book  comprises  the  final  settlement  of  Ruben,  Gad, 
and  half-Manasses  in  Eastern  Palestine,  and  the  events 
connected  with  the  death  and  burial  of  Josue. 

The  foregoing  short  analysis  of  the  first  six  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  shows  that  their  contents  are  made  up 
principally  of  two  elements,  history  and  legislation,  though 
in  varying  proportions  :  thus  Genesis  and  Josue  are  almost 
exclusively  a  narrative  with  only  allusions  to  the  Law  ; 
Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy,  on  the  contrary,  are  almost 
entirely  legislative  ;  while  in  Exodus  and  Numbers  the  two 
elements  are  well  represented.  It  shows  also — and  this  is 
very  important  to  bear  in  mind — that  those  sacred  books 
contain  not  only  the  prescriptions  of  the  common  law  for  the 
people,  but  also  a  multitude  of  special  ordinances  which  re- 
fer to  divine  worship  and  constitute  a  most  elaborate  ritual. 

§   2.    TJu    Traditional    Vieiu    re^^arding   the    Authorship   0/ 

Genesis- Josug. 

I.  Its  Brief  Statement.  The  traditional  view  con- 
cerning the  autliorsliip  of  the  first  six  books  of  the  Bible,  as 
maintained  at  the  present  day,  liolds  that  Moses,  the  de- 
liverer and  lawgiver  of  the  Hebrews,  recorded  under  the 
divine  guidance,  about  the  fourteenth  century  B.C.,  the  origin 
of  the  world  and  the  history  of  the  people  of  God  up  to  the 
time  when  Israel  was  about  to  enter  the  Promised  Land. 
It  claims  for  him  the  actual  writing  of  the  Pentateuch 
whether  with  his  own  hand,  or  by  means  of  a  secretary,  or 
in  both  ways,  as  occasion  served.  It  does  not,  however, 
suppose  that  he  was  the  original  author  of  everything  in  it, 
but  rather  admits  that,  beside  personal  observation,  he  used, 
with  due  caution,  the  current  traditions  of  his  time,  popular 
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songs,  registers,  genealogies,  narratives,  etc.  It  does  not 
therefore  hold  that  everything  in  Genesis  came  originally 
from  him  ;  much  less  still  tliat  he  wrote  the  last  portion  of 
Deuteronomy,  although  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  point 
where  Moses  ends  and  the  next  writer  begins.  Finally,  de- 
fenders of  tlie  traditional  view  are  not  opposed  to  admit 
interpolations  in  the  body  of  the  Pentateuch,  for  no  work  of 
antiquity  is  entirely  free  from  them,  and  neither  the  Old 
Testament  nor  the  New  has  been  exempt  from  careless  or 
fraudulent  transcription.^ 

As  the  traditional  view  traces  back  the  Pentateuch  in  its 
present  form  to  the  pen  of  Moses,  so  it  refers  the  sixth 
historical  book  of  the  Bible  to  the  pen  of  Josue.  It  grants, 
however,  that  a  few  unimportant  interpolations  may  have 
crept  into  the  text  (xv,  15-19  ;  xviii,  27),  and  that  the  closing 
verses,  which  record  the  death  of  Josue  and  events  subse- 
quent to  it  (xxiv,  29-33),  were  added  to  the  book  by  a 
later  hand. 

2.  Sketch  of  its  History  among  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians. It  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  traditional  view  which 
has  just  been  set  forth  goes  back,  in  substance,  to  several 
centuries  before  Christ.  This  is  clearly  proved,  as  regards 
the  Pentateuch,  by  the  testimony  of  the  later  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  which  ascribe  to  Moses  tlie  authorship  of 
"  the  Book  of  the  Law  ";  and  is  certainly  implied,  as  regards 
the  book  of  Josue,  in  the  title  which  it  bears  in  the  Septua- 
gint  Version.  The  same  general  positions  were  also  held 
in  the  time  of  Our  Lord,  with  this  difference,  however,  that 
both  Philo  '^  and  Josephus  '  distinctly  afifirm  that  Moses 
wrote   even  tlie  last    eiglit  verses    of    Deuteronomy,   which 

'  Cfr.  W.  Smith,  The  IJuok  of  Mosos  or  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  i,  pp.  13  sqq. 

'^  Life  of  Moses,  Hook  iii,  §  39. 

'  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  Hook  ir,  chap,  viii,  §  48. 
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contain  the  account  of  Ins  death  and  burial.  Among  the 
early  Christian  writers,  Origen  (f  253)'  does  not  shrink 
from  this  extreme  view  regarding  the  Mosaic  authorship  of 
the  Pentateuch  ;  and  in  the  uncanonical  written  law  of  the 
Jews,  the  Talmud,  it  is  represented  together  with  a  more 
moderate  position  which  is  stated  as  follows  :  "  Moses  wrote 
his  book  .  .  .  ;  Josue  wrote  his  book  and  the  eight  verses 
of  the  law.'"  The  text  of  the  Talmud  ascribes  simply  to 
Josue  the  book  that  bears  his  name  ;  but  its  commentary, 
the  Gemara,  as  it  is  called,  refers  to  other  hands  the  closing 
verses  of  that  sacred  book.' 

It  was  only  natural  that  this  view,  which  had  the  explicit 
sanction  of  past  ages,  and  also  apparently  of  such  biblical 
passages  as  Deuteronomy  xxxi,  9  ;  Josue  xxiv,  26,  should  be 
faithfully  transmitted  among  the  Jews  and  Christians  in  the 
course  of  subsequent  ages  ;  and  in  point  of  fact  it  was  never 
seriously  (questioned  until  comparatively  recent  times.  At 
various  epochs,  however,  suspicions  arose  in  the  minds  of 
some  that  the  Pentateuch,  as  it  now  stands,  did  not  proceed 
directly  from  Moses.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with 
the  heretical  author  of  the  Clementine  Homilies,  in  the 
second  century,  who  rejected  the  IVIosaic  authorship  of  the 
Law,  claiming  "  that  the  Law  of  God  was  given  by  Moses, 
without  wTiting,  .  .  .  and  that  after  Moses  was  taken  up 
it  was  written  by  some  one,  but  not  by  Moses."  *  Again,  St. 
Jerome  (f  420)  doubtless  perceived  many  of  the  difficulties 
involved  in  the  traditional  view,  and  hence  seems  to  have 
been  disposed  to  interi)ret  it  with  due  regard  for  another 
Jewish  tradition,  which  attributes  the  rewriting  of  the  entire 
Law  to  Esdras,^  when  he  says  :  "  Sive  Moysen  dicere  volue- 

>  Against  Celsus,  I'.ook  ii,  chaj).  liv. 
'  Treatise  Baba  Hathra,  fol.  14,  2. 

*  Josue  xxiv,  29-33.     Cfr.   L.  Wogue,  Histoire  de  la  liiljlc  et  de  I'Ex^gt'se  Bibiique, 
p.  24. 

*  Homily  iii,  chap,  xlvii. 

*  Fourth  Book  or  Apocalypse  of  Esdras,  xiv,  ig  sqq. 
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ris  auctorem  Pentateuchi,  sive  Ezram  ejusdem  instaurato- 
rein  operis."  '  During  the  middle  ages,  Eben  Ezra  (f  1167), 
the  most  acute  of  the  medieval  rabbis,  was  apparently  the 
only  commentator  who  called  in  question  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship of  several  passages  which  he  regarded  as  later  additions. 
But  at  a  later  date,  opponents  of  the  authorship  multiplied 
and  were  found  (i)  among  Protestant  authors,  such  as  Carl- 
stadt  (f  1541),  who  wrote:  "  Defendi  potest:  Mosen  non 
fuisse  Scriptorem  quinque  librorum  "; '^  and  Th.  Hobbes 
(t  1679),  who  says  in  his  Leviathan  "  :  ''  It  is  sufficiently 
evident  that  the  five  books  of  Moses  were  written  after  his 
time  "  ;  (2)  among  Jewish  writers,  such  as  Baruch  Spinoza 
(f  1677),  who  brought  forward  many  of  the  modern  argu- 
ments against  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  added 
that  it  is  the  work  of  some  later  compiler,  not  unlikely 
Esdras  ;  (3)  among  Catholic  scholars,  such  as  Andreas  Maes 
(t  '573)  ^"<^  Bonfrere,  S.J.,  (f  1643),  who  claimed  that  long 
after  Moses  the  Pentateuch  must  have  passed  through  the 
hands  of  an  editor  (of  course  inspired),  who  introduced 
various  modifications  ;  and  especially  such  as  the  French 
Oratorian,  Richard  Simon  (f  1712),  who,  with  truly  critical 
insight,  inferred  the  existence  of  earlier  documents  in  Genesis 
from  the  endless  repetitions  of  the  same  thing  in  different 
words,  and  the  existence  of  different  authors  from  the  dif- 
ferences of  style,  admitting  that  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch 
were  written  by  Moses,  while  the  history  of  his  times  was 
composed  by  public  annalists  whom  he  had  appointed,  and 
whose  various  writings  joined  later  to  those  of  Moses  make 
up  our  present  Pentateuch.* 

Since  the   time  of  Richard  Simon,  the  defenders  of  the 
traditional    view    concerning  the  authorship  of  the   first  six 

•  Against  Helvidiiis  (Migne,  Patr.  Lat.,  vol.  xxiii,  col.  190). 
'  I)e  Script.  Canon  ,  published  in  1520 

'  Chap,  xxxiii. 

*  Cfr.  Histoire  Critique  du  Vieux  Testament,  Book  I,  chaps,  v  vii. 
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books  of  the  Bible  have  modified  but  little  the  positions 
which  we  have  seen  represented  in  the  Talmud.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  Moses  must  still  be  considered  as  the  author 
of  the  Pentateuch,  although  he  may  have  used  documents 
in  the  composition  of  Genesis,  and  a  comi)aratively  small 
number  of  additions  to  his  work  by  later  hands  should  per- 
haps be  admitted.*  As  regards  the  authorship  of  the  book 
of  Josue,  the  statements  found  in  the  Talmud  are  the  very 
same  as  are  repeated  at  the  present  day  by  adherents  of  the 
traditional  view." 

3.  Its  Theological  Binding  Force.  The  best-ascer- 
tained, as  it  is  indeed  the  most  important,  point  in  reference 
to  the  theological  binding  force  of  the  traditional  view,  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  positive  decision  declaring 
it  an  article  of  Catholic  belief.  It  is  true  that,  in  their 
enumeration  of  the  sacred  books,  the  Fathers  of  Trent 
speak  of  "  the  five  books  of  Moses,  .  .  .  Josue," '  and 
that  they  speak  thus  without  misgivings  as  regards  th.e 
authorship  therein  implied.  But  it  is  none  the  less  true 
that,  as  clearly  a])j)ears  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  dis- 
cussions in  the  Council  and  from  the  very  wording  of  their 
definition,  they  intended  to,  and  did  actually,  settle  only 
tlie  question  of  the  sacred  and  canonical  character  of  the 
books  enumerated.*  This  was  fully  realized  by  Melchior 
Cano,  O.P.,  who,  in  his  famous  treatise  J)e  Locis  Theologicis^ 
published  in  1563,'  wrote  as  follows  :  **  It  does  not  import 
much  to  the  Catholic  faith  that  any  book  was  written  by 
this  or  that  author,  so  long  as  the  Holy  Si)irit  is  believed  to 

*  For  details,  see  I'Kir.os,  The  Hij;lier  Criticism  of  the  Hexateucli,  j).  41  s(|(|.    (fr. 
also  the  various  works  on  Special  Introduction  to  the  Old  I'est.,  already  indicated. 

'  Cfr.  Vk.cukoux,  Manuel  IJibiique,  vol.  ii,  n.  415. 

•  Concil.  Trid.,  Canones  et  Decreta,  Sessio  iv,  anno  1546. 

<  Cfr.  my-General  Intmd.  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  .Script.,  p.  So  sqq. 
'  Hook  i,  chap,  xi  (Migne,  Theolog.  ("ursus  completus,  vol.  i,  col.  15  i).      It  sliouid 
be  noticed  that  Melchior  Cano  was  one  of  the  Tli'-ologians  of  the  Council  of  I  rent. 
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be  the  author  of  it ;  which  Gregory,  in  his  preamble  on  Job, 
chap,  i,  delivers  and  explains  :  for  it  matters  not  with  what 
j)en  the  king  wrote  his  letter,  if  it  be  true  that  he  wrote  it. 
Whence  in  this  matter,  which  does  not  refer  to  faith  (/"« 
ea  re^  quce  ad  fidcm  non  pe7'tmet).  ..."  This  has  also  been 
the  view  of  Catholic  scholars  ever  since  the  time  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  whether,  like  Dom  Calmet,  O.S.B.,  (f  1757), 
they  rejected  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  or, 
like  Abbe  de  Broglie  (f  1895),  they  strenuously  maintained  it. 
The  words  of  the  last-named  scholar  in  this  connection 
deserve  to  be  quoted  :  "  The  Church  has  framed  no  official 
decree  on  this  question;  and  since  hypotheses  concerning 
the  composition  of  the  entire  Pentateuch  are  very  numerous 
and  diverse,  since  the  absolute  Mosaic  authorship  cannot 
be  claimed  because  of  the  exceptions  relative  to  the  last 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy  and  to  certain  glosses  inserted  in 
the  text,  since  the  exceptions  known  and  patent  allow  us  to 
surmise  others  that  lie  hidden  from  us,  the  exact  limit  of 
what  is  allowed  by  orthodoxy  on  this  point  does  not  seem, 
so  long  as  the  Church  remains  silent,  susceptible  of  being 
drawn  with  a  perfect  certainty."  ' 

It  seems  therefore  that  the  question  concerning  the 
authorship  of  the  first  six  books  of  the  Bible  is  a  scientific 
problem  which  meets  indeed  a  tradition  which  no  one 
should  rashly  set  aside,  but  also  no  formal  dogmatic  truth 
which  would  preclude  its  examination  according  to  a  strictly 
scientific  method. 

§   3.  Recent   Theories  coficer?ii?ig  the  Authorship  of  Gcnesis- 

Josue. 

I.  Document-Hypothesis.  The  modern  criticism  of 
the  first  six  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  starts 
with    the  publication  in    1753,  simultaneously  at  Brussels 

*  Annales  dc  Philosophic  Chreticnnc,  Nov.  1886. 
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and  Paris,  by  Jean  Astriic,  a  Frencli  physician  and  devout 
Catholic,  of  liis  '''Cojijecturcs  sur  hs  M/moires originaux  dontil 
paroit  que  Jlfoyse  s'est  servi pour  cofu poser  k  livre  de  la  Genhe.** 
Noticing  that  the  divine  name  FJohim  was  used  throughout 
some  sections  of  Genesis,  and  the  divine  name  Jehovah 
(Yahweh)  throughout  others,'  he  formulated  the  hypothesis 
that  the  sections  in  which  each  occurs  exclusively  were 
taken  by  Moses  from  different  memoirs  or  separate  early 
documents.  He  analyzed  the  book  into  two  main  sources, 
the  EloJiistic  and  the  Jehovistic,  and  ten  minor  ones  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  fragments.  According  to  Astruc,  Moses 
arranged  his  extracts  in  four  different  columns, — as  Origen 
did  the  ancient  Versions  in  his  Hexapla,  and  as  Harmonists 
arrange  the  four  Gospels, — and  only  afterwards  were  the 
contents  of  those  columns  written  continuously,  one  after  an- 
other. In  this  way,  Astruc  explained  (i)  the  systematic  use 
of  the  two  divine  names  ;  (2)  the  repetitions  of  the  same 
subject  by  ascribing  them  to  separate  early  documents ;  and 
(3)  the  apparent  negligence  of  Moses  in  composing  Genesis. 
But  his  chief  merit  was  no  doubt  to  point  to  a  mark,  definite 
and  easily  recognized,  by  which  the  documents  of  Genesis 
could  be  found  out  and  assigned  to  different  authors. 
•  The  investigations  of  Astruc  were  continued  by  J.  G. 
Eichhorn  (f  1827)  (professor  first  at  Jena,  and  next  at 
Gottingen),  who  published  his  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament  in  1780,  and  whose  analysis  of  the  documents 
has  been  the  basis  of  all  critical  investigation  since  his  day. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  confirmed  Astruc's  theory  regarding 
the  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  documents,  by  showing  that 
the  use  of  either  divine  name  was  accompanied  by  differ- 
ences in  the  use  of  words.     On  the  other  hand,  he  simplified 

'  F-ven  the  reader  not  acquaintcfl  with  Hebrew  can  observe  for  himself  this  impor- 
tant fact,  by  bearing  in  mind  that  in  tlie  CJrcck,  Latin  and  English  versions  of  Genesis 
the  divine  name  Elohim  is  respectively  and  regularly  rendered  by  fled?,  Deus,  Cod,  and 
the  divine  namv^Jehoiah,  by  Kv'pios,  Dominus,  Loku. 
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it  by  admitting  only  two  sources  (Elohistic  and  Jehovistic), 
which  were  combined  toward  the  end  of  the  Mosaic  age, 
and  to  which  various  glosses  were  added  in  the  process  of 
editing.  Besides,  "  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  story  of  the 
flood  he  endeavored  to  arrive  at  a  clearer  conception  of  the 
literary  marks  of  each  source.  He  drew  up  tables  of  their 
characteristic  forms  and  classified  their  expressions,  so  that 
he  might  have  the  means  of  recognizing  them  elsewhere. 
He  rightly  described  his  Elohist  as  following  a  chronological 
method.  .  .  .  The  *  higher  criticism  '  was  thus  fairly  started ; 
but  when  applied  to  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  it  did  not 
get  beyond  the  suggestion  that  they  had  grown  out  of  a 
collection  of  separate  documents,  many  of  them  incomplete 
and  fragmentary,  yet  all  belonging  to  the  Mosaic  age. 
These  pieces  he  did  not  attempt  to  connect  with  each  other, 
or  with  the  sources  of  Genesis."  ' 

Such  was,  in  brief,  tlie  origin  of  a  theory,  which  Eichhorn 
justly  called  the  Docuinent-Hypothesis^  because  it  assumes 
the  existence  of  two  or  more  independent  documents  more 
or  less  complete,  which  were  blended  together  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Hexateuch.  Its  principal  early  exponent, 
after  Astruc  and  Eichhorn,  was  Karl  David  Ilgen  (1763- 
1834),  who,  in  his  "Original  Documents  of  the  Temple 
Archives  at  Jerusalem,  in  their  Primitive  Form  "  (Halle, 
1798),  maintained  that  the  portions  hitherto  ascribed  to  the 
Elohist  were  not  homogeneous;  in  other  words,  that  there 
were  two  Elohistic  documents,  and  that  in  consequence  the 
narrative  of  Genesis  should  be  referred  to  three  independent 
sources:  two  Elohistic  and  one  Jehovistic.  These  were 
combined  by  an  editor,  at  whose  hands  they  suffered  con- 
siderable mutilation,  so  that  it  is  now  difficult  to  recognize 


»  J.  E.  Carpenter  and  G.  H.  Battkrcpy,  The  Hexateuch,  vol.  i,  p.  43  (T.onp, 
mans,  1900). 
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and  restore  them.'  These  views  of  Ilgen,  which  prevailed 
in  substance  at  a  later  date,  would  most  likely  have  won  the 
assent  of  many  critics  of  his  day,  had  not  his  work  of  analy- 
sis betrayed  his  too  great  readiness  to  break  up  the  text  into 
minute  fragments. 

2.  Fragment-Hypothesis.  In  thus  admitting  readily 
the  existence  of  numerous  fragments,  Ilgen  was  chiefly 
yielding  to  the  influence  of  some  i)rominent  critics  of  the 
time,  whose  theory  has  been  called  the  Fragmenl'IIypothesis, 
because,  according  to  them,  the  Pentateuch  was  compiled 
from  sources  which  were  not  documents  of  considerable 
length,  but  isolated  fragments  of  varied  origin  and  pieced 
together  without  a  definite  plan.  Such  was  the  view  of 
J.  S.  Vater  (ti826),  A.  Th.  Hartmann  (11838),  and  a  few 
others,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  the  Catholic  priest 
Alex.  Geddes  (f  1802),  who,  "  as  early  as  1792,  wrote  in  the 
preface  to  his  *  Holy  Bible,  translated  with  Critical  Remarks  ': 
*  To  the  Pentateuch  I  have  joined  the  book  of  Josue,  be- 
cause I  conceive  it  to  have  been  compiled  by  the  same 
author.'  " '  The  Fragment-Hypothesis  never  came  into 
general  favor  and  was  soon  abandoned.  Its  denial  of  tlie 
unity  of  the  Pentateuch  and  more  particularly  of  Genesis, 
and  its  extreme  minuteness  of  analysis,  were  only  transient 
features  in  Pentatcuchal  criticism,  while  its  "  assertion  of 
the  composite  character  of  the  whole  Pentateuch,  of  its 
close  connection  with  the  book  of  Josue,  and  the  conse- 
quent denial  of  its  Mosaic  authorship,"*  are  points  univer- 
sally admitted  among  higher  critics. 

3.  Supplement-Hypothesis.  The  theory  which  then 
began  to  prevail,  and  it  indeed  prevailed  for  many  years,  has 

*  P'or  further  information  about  Ilgen's  work,  see  T.  K.  Chhvnk,  Founders  of  Old 
Testament  Criticism,  p,  2S  sqq. 

'  W.  K.  Aduis,  The  Documents  of  tlic  Hexateucli,  p.  xxiv,  footn.  2. 

•  W.  11.  Bennutt  and  W,  V.  Auknuy,  IJiblical  Inlroduclion,  p.  21. 
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been  called  the  Supplevie^ii-Hypoihesis^  because  it  recognizes 
in  Genesis-Josue  not  the  blending  of  two  or  more  inde- 
pendent parallel  sources  complete  in  themselves,  but  one 
primitive  groundwork  (Grundschrift)  or  basic  source,  viz.: 
the  Elohistic  document,  to  which  numerous  additions  were 
made  by  a  later  Jehovistic  editor.  Its  chief  upholders  were 
P.vonBohlen  (1835);  Fried.  Tuch  (1838);  De  Wette(i84o), 
who  showed  that  Deuteronomy  should  be  considered  as 
substantially  independent  of  the  other  Pentateuchal  books; 
Heinr.  Ewald  (1853),  who  argued  vigorously  that  the  Elo- 
histic and  Jehovistic  documents  can  be  traced  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch;  Franz  Delitzsch  (i860);  Fried. 
Bleek  (i860),  who  maintained — as  had  already  been  realized 
by  Geddes — that  the  book  of  Josue  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  history  w^hich  begins  in  Genesis,  and  consequently  that 
the  Old  Testament  opens  with  a  Hexateuch;  and  Karl  A. 
Knobel  (1861)',  the  most  influential  advocate  of  the  Sup- 
plement-Hypothesis. 

There  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
defenders  of  this  theory  concerning  the  antiquity  of  the 
original  documents  and  the  additions.  The  conclusions  of 
Knobel  on  this  point  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  (i)  The 
Grundschrift,^  the  oldest  code  of  laws  of  Israel,  composed 
probably  in  the  time  of  Saul  (about  1000  B.C.);  Delitzsch 
assigned  it  to  the  time  of  Moses;  (2)  The  Supplements  added 
by  the  Jehovist,  under  King  Ezechias  (about  700  b.c); 
according  to  Delitzsch,  in  the  time  of  Josue;  (3)  Deuter- 
onomy, that  is  chaps,  i-xxxvi,  13,  composed  probably  by 
the  high  priest  Helcias,  in  the  reign  of  Josias  (641-610  u.c), 

•  The  dates  given  are  those  of  the  works  in  wlucli  tiiese  various  scholars  adopteid  the 
.Sup|>lenient-Hypc)tliesis. 

'  The  (Jrundschrift,  or  Fundamental  Writing,  is  called  by  many  the  "  Elohist "  (the 
fi'st  Elohist);  by  Ewald,  the  "  Book  of  Origins."  Schrader  calls  it  "  the  Annalistic 
Wri'er";  Wcllhauscn,  the  "Book  of  the  Eour  Covenants";  Kuenen  and  others,  the 
"  Priestly  Code  ";  and  Addis,  the  "  Priestly  Writer." 
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and  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  book  of  Numbers,  the  hist 
chaj)ters  of  which  were  transferred  to  their  present  position 
at  the  end  of  Deuteronomy.* 

4.   The    Later    Document-Hypothesis.     However 

long  the  Supplenient-IIypotliesis  remained  in  possession  of 
the  field  of  criticism,  a  reaction  finally  set  in,  and  of  late  it 
has  effected  a  practically  unanimous  return  to  the  Docu- 
ment-Hypothesis. The  reaction  started  with  the  publication, 
in  1853,  of  Hermann  Hui)feld's  **  Sources  of  Genesis,"  in 
which  he  distinguished,  as  Ilgen  had  done  before  him,  two 
Elohists,  one  Jehovist,  and  a  final  editor.  Since  that  time 
it  has  been  shown  that  "althougli  the  first  Klohist,  or  Priestly 
Code,  had  been  used  as  the  framework  of  the  Pentateuch, 
the  other  material  has  not  been  used  to  supplement  it,  but 
had  been  taken  from  independent  sources.  Further  analy- 
sis has  been  occupied  with  the  detailed  division  of  the  books 
between  the  several  documents,  and  in  showing  that  the 
main  documents  are  themselves  composite,  especially  tliat 
the  Priestly  Code  may  be  divided  into  tlie  older  Law  of 
Holiness,  and  the  more  recent  Priestly  Code  proper;  and 
that  the  documents  of  the  Hexateuch  extend  into  Judges, 
Samuel  and  Kings."' 

Thus,  then,  the  main  sources  of  the  Hexateuch  commonly 
admitted  by  critics  in  tlie  present  day  are  four  in  number, 
and  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows: 

(i)  The  First  Elohists  the  basis  of  the  work,  and  embracing 
]:)ortions  of  Genesis,  most  of  Exodus  and  Leviticus;  frag- 
ments of  it  are  also  found  in  Numbers,  in  a  few  passages  of 
Deuteronomy,  and  tlirougli  a  considerable  ])art  of  the  book 
of  Josue.  It  is  called  by  J.  Wellhausen  "the  Book  of  the 
I''our  Covenants,"  viz.:  tliose  recorded  in  (Icn.  i,  28-30;  ix, 

'  C'fr,  Fried.  I>i.i:f.k,  Introd.  to  the  <).  Test  ,  vol    i,  §72. 
"  lleiinett  and  Adeiicy,  loc.  cit.,  \t.  22. 
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1-17;  xvii;  Exod.  vi,  2  sqq. ;'  but,  from  the  prevalent  tone 
of  its  contents,  it  is  generally  referred  to  as  the  '*  Priestly 
Code"  and  denoted  by  the  abbreviation  PC,  or  simply  P. 
Its  most  striking  portion,  as  stated  above,  is  called  the 
**  Law  of  Holiness  "  (L  H),  because  it  strongly  emphasizes 
the  holiness  which  belongs  to  Jehovah,  and  ought  to  charac- 
terize His  people.  Kuenen  (f  1891)  refers  to  it  as  P^,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  rest  of  the  Priestly  Code,  which  he 
designates  by  P^. 

(2)  The  Second^  or  Younger  Elohist,  thus  called  as  con- 
trasted with  the  former  writer,  and  usually  designated  by 
E,  although  Dillmann  (f  1894)  marks  it  B,  as  second  in 
antiquity  to  the  Priestly  Code,  which  he  denotes  by  A.  This 
Second  Elohist  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  "  Theocratic 
Narrator  "  from  the  special  bent  of  his  narrative.  While 
Wellhausen  and  his  followers  maintain  that  the  Second 
Elohist  is  posterior  to  the  Priestly  Code,  Kuenen,  Delitzsch 
(f  1890),  and  others  consider  it  as  earlier  in  date." 

(3)  The  Jehovist  (or  more  correctly  the  Jahvist),  marked 
C  by  Dillmann,  but  usually  designated  by  J,  the  initial  of 
Jehovist.  His  standpoint  is  characterized  by  Schrader  as 
that  of  a  "  Prophetical  Narrator."  In  reality,  the  Jehovist 
is  so  closely  connected  with  the  Second  Elohist  that  Driver 
gives  to  both  together  the  names  of  the  ^^  Prophetical  r\2iTXVi- 
tive,"  and  that  the  analysis  of  passages  containing  materials 
from  both,  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  questions  in  Pen- 
tateuchal  criticism.  Their  combination  is  usually  designated 
by  J  E,  and  their  chief  characteristics  are  thus  stated  by 
Addis:'  "The  Jahvist  and  Elohist  are  closely  akin  in  relig- 

'  Wellhnusen  indicates  by  the  letter  Q  an  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  word  (juntuor. 

'  For  details,  see  A.  Kuenen,  A  Historico-Critical  Inquiry  into  tlie  Origin  and  Com- 
position of  the  Hexateuch,  p.  65  sqq.  (Engl.  Transl.).  Cfr.  also  S.  R.  Dkivek,  Introd. 
to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Test.,  6th  edit.,  p.  126  sqq. 

3  Documents  of  the  Hexateuch,  p.  xxxi.  For  detailed  iiifornintion,  see  Dkivek,  Inc. 
cit.,  pp.  1 17-121. 
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ious  ideas,  in  the  subject-matter  of  wliich  they  treat,  and 
in  their  general  style.  Very  often  their  accounts  ran  closely 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  only  differed  in  detail.  For  this 
reason  the  editor  who  united  them  together  was  obliged  to 
make  constant  omissions  from  one  or  other  of  his  docu- 
ments, otherwise  he  would  have  had  to  tell  the  same  story 
twice  over.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  sometimes  not  only 
hard  but  impossible  to  say  what  belongs  to  the  Jahvist  and 
what  to  the  Eloliist.  In  Genesis,  the  compiler  sets  a  piece 
of  the  Jalivist  document  after  a  piece  of  the  Elohist.  The 
result  is  a  mosaic,  and  we  can  take  his  work  to  ])ieces  again 
with  tolerable  success.  We  have,  e.g.,  admirable  specimens 
of  the  Jahvist  and  Elohist  in  the  history  of  Joseph.  In 
other  books  of  tlie  Hexateuch,  the  Jahvist  and  Elohist  are 
rather  fused  than  pieced  together,  and  discrimination  be- 
tween the  two  documents  is  often  impossible.  Nearly 
always,  however,  when  uncertain  whether  a  section  belongs 
to  the  Jahvist  or  the  Eloliist,  or  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  two  documents  have  been  combined,  we  have  still 
ground  for  perfect  confidence  that  the  section  belongs  to 
the  united  work  of  the  Jahvist  and  Eloliist." 

(4)  The  Deutero7W7nist^  commonly  designated  by  D, 
mainly  found  in  Deuteronomy  and  Josue,  and  chiefly  recog- 
nizable by  his  hortatory  style,  phrases  and  turns  of  expres- 
sion constantly  recurring,  etc.  This  writer  is  generally 
considered  as  having  had  before  him  the  writings  of  the 
Jahvist  and  Eloliist  already  combined  into  a  connected  his- 
tory.' Hence  his  additions  inserted  in  these  portions  of  the 
Hexateuch  are  either  designated  by  D  (Deuteronomist)  or 
R  (Redactor  or  Editor). 

These  four  principal  documents  have  been  united  by 
various  editors  who  probably  combined  first  the  Jahvist  with 
the  Elohist  (J  K),  then  both  the  Jahvist  and  Elohist  (J  1*:) 

'  Cfr.  Dkivkk,  I)L-titcrfinomy,  in  tlie  International  Critical  Commentary,  pp  iii  xxix. 
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with  the  Deuteronomist  (D),  and  finally  these  three  united 
(J  E  D)  with  the  Priestly  Code  (P). 

But  while  recent  critics  are  practically  unanimous  con- 
cerning the  number  of  the  main  sources  of  the  Hexateuch, 
they  are  considerably  at  variance  as  regards  the  date  to  be 
ascribed  to  some  of  them.  They  all  agree,  however,  in  re- 
jecting the  Mosaic  authorship  of  any  one  of  these  great 
documents,  Delitzsch  himself,  the  most  conservative  among 
them,  having  finally  yielded  to  evidence  in  this  regard,  and 
seeing  his  way  only  to  admit  that  there  are  large  Mosaic 
elements  contained  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  mixed  up  with 
others  of  a  much  later  date.  Eb.  Schrader  assigns  the 
Priestly  Code  to  the  days  of  David;  the  Second  Elohist,  to  a 
time  shortly  after  the  disruption  of  Solomon's  kingdom  (b.c. 
975-950);  the  Jehovist,  to  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  B.C.; 
and  the  Deuteronomist,  to  the  time  of  King  Josias  (641-610 
B.C.).  Th.  Noldeke  ascribes  the  first  three  documents  to 
the  tenth  or  ninth  century  B.C.,  regards  the  Priestly  Code 
as  somewhat  posterior  to  the  other  two  (he  places  it  about 
800  B.C.),  and  affirms  that  the  Deuteronomist  wrote  shortly 
before  the  reformation  started  by  King  Josias.  A.  Dillmann 
agrees  with  Noldeke  as  regards  the  age  of  the  Priestly  Code, 
though  he  maintains  that  the  work  contains  portions  of 
higher  antiquity.  According  to  him,  the  Second  Elohist 
goes  back  to  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century;  the  Jehovist, 
to  the  middle  of  the  eighth;  and  the  Deuteronomist,  to  the 
seventh  century  B.C.  Finally,  Delitzsch  admits  that  the 
Priestly  Code  has  indeed  its  roots  in  the  Mosaic  times,  but 
belongs  as  a  whole  to  a  late  period,  some  time  before  the 
Exile.  The  Jehovist  and  Deuteronomist  are  ranked  by 
Delitzsch  after  Solomon,  but  before  Isaias.  As  regards  the 
Second  Elohist,  he  declares  that  some  of  its  elements  were 
already  interwoven  with  the  Jehovistic  work  when  Deuter- 
onomy originated  and  became  attached  to  it.     Finally,  he 
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admits  that  there  may  be  passages  in  the  Pentateuch  added 
even  in  days  after  the  Babylonian  Exile.' 

5.  The  Development-Theory  of  Reuss,  Graf,  and 
Wellhausen.  The  most  recent  and,  in  several  respects, 
the  most  important  theory  of  Pentateuchal  criticism  is  that 
which  has  received  the  name  of  the  Developmoit-Hypothesis, 
It  can  be  traced  back  to  Edw.  Reuss  (f  1 891)  of  Strasburg, 
to  whom  it  came,  he  says,  as  an  intuition  in  his  Biblical 
studies,  and  who  exposed  it  to  his  students  from  1834  on- 
ward. The  first  of  his  pupils  to  work  it  out  in  a  scientific 
manner  was  Heinr.  Graf  (f  1869),  in  two  essays  he  pub- 
lished at  the  close  of  1865.  Differently  from  the  Critics  who 
had  gone  before  him,  and  had  been  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  historical  element  of  the  Pentateuch,  he  directed  his 
attention  particularly  to  the  legislative  portions  of  the  Hex- 
ateuch,  which  he  studied  in  the  light  of  the  general  history 
of  the  Hebrew  religion.  He  started  from  Deuteronomy, 
as  a  fixed  point,  not  older  than  Josias  (641-610  b.c),  and 
established  a  comparison  between  its  legislation  and  that 
expressed  or  implied  in  all  the  Hebrew  literature.  His 
conclusion  was  that  the  composite  document  known  as 
J  E  shows  evidence  of  being  older  than  Deuteronomy, 
whereas  the  levitical  and  sacerdotal  ordinances,  wiiich 
form  the  striking  feature  of  the  document  P,  are  of  a  later 
date. 

As  Graf's  "criticism  depended  on  his  view  of  legal  and 
religious  develoj)ment  in  Israel,  to  the  neglect  of  the  tests 
afforded  by  literary  style,"  '  he  continued  to  rank  the  narra- 
tive portion  of  P  among  the  earliest,  while  he  assigned  its 
legislative  portion  to  the  latest,  ])arls  of  tlu-  Hexateuch.  It 
was  easy   for   Riehni   and   Noldeke  to  sliow  that  any  such 

'  Cfr.  article  Pentateuch,  by  Hermann  .Stkack,  in  .Schaff-Herzog,  Encyclopaedia  of 
Religious  Knowledge. 
'  Addis,  loc.  cit.,  p    xxxviii,  footnote. 
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separation  was  untenable,  and  that  both  the  narrative  and 
the  legislative  portions  of  the  Priestly  Code  are  in  the  main 
from  the  same  hand.  In  consequence,  as  Graf  had  main- 
tained the  view  that  the  priestly  legislation  was  later  than 
the  exile,  in  B.C.  586,  so  he  admitted  that  the  priestly  nar- 
rative also,  and  hence  the  whole  Priestly  Code,  was  post- 
exilic. 

These  views  were  soon  advocated  by  Duhm,  "and  espe- 
cially, in  1874,  by  Kayser,  who  undertook  a  most  careful 
analysis  of  the  Pentateuch  with  reference  to  the  Grafian 
theory,  and  gave  it  much  needed  support  from  the  literary 
side."'  Next,  in  1876,  came  from  Julius  Wellhausen  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  composition  of  the  Hexateuch, 
which  aroused  the  attention  of  German  scholars.  They 
were  followed,  in  1878,  by  the  first  volume  of  Wellhausen's 
"  History  of  Israel,"  ^  which  presented  a  most  searching  ex- 
amination of  the  entire  tradition  of  the  Cultus,  implying  a 
comparison  of  the  Pentateuchal  codes  with  the  historical 
records.  To  these  were  soon  added,  in  the  same  spirit  and 
direction,  the  leading  works  of  Reuss  entitled  "  I'Histoire 
Sainte  et  la  Loi "  (1879)  ^"^  "  Geschichte  der  Heiligen 
Schriften  des  Alten  Testaments  (1881);  and  finally,  in  1885, 
Kuenen's  elaborate  "  Historico-Critical  Inquiry  into  the 
Origin  and  Composition  of  the  Hexateuch." 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Graf-Wellhausen  theory  has 
carried  the  day.  Its  results  have  been  popularized  in  Eng- 
land by  W.  Robertson  Smith  (f  1894)  in  his  "  Lectures  on 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church,"  and  in  all  Eng- 
lish-speaking countries  by  their  general  admission  into  the 
ninth  edition  of  the  '*  Encyclopaedia  Britannica."  They  are 
adopted  by  Driver  in  his  ''  Introduction   to  the   Literature 

*  BRir.cis.  The  Hip;lier  Criticism  of  the  Hexateuch    p.  9^  sq. 

'  It  was  translated  into  EngUsh  in  18S5,  under  the  title  of  "  Prolegomena  to  the  His- 
tory of  Israel." 
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of  tlio  Old  Testament,"  and  form  the  basis  of  the  new  edi- 
tion of  tlie  Hebrew  Lexicon  of  Gesenius,  whicli  he  is  pre- 
paring conjointly  with  C.  A.  Briggs  and  Francis  Brown. 
They  are  embodied  in  nearly  all  the  most  recent  works  of 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  advocated  by  a  host 
of  able  independent  scholars  in  Germany,  Holland,  France, 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States/  Yea,  even  those  who, 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  Dillmann, — such  scholars,  for 
instance,  as  Kittel,  Baudissin,  Strack,  etc., — cling  still  to  the 
Documentary  theory  exposed  above,  have  felt  in  many  ways 
the  influence  of  the  Graf-Wellhausen  Hypothesis.' 

On  what  general  grounds,  then,  does  this  Development- 
Hypothesis  rest?  **  The  answer  is  twofold  :  (i)  on  a  com- 
parison of  the  documents  with  each  other,  and  (2)  on  a 
comparison  of  the  documents  with  history.  The  first  yields 
the  order  J  E,  D,  and  P;  the  second  leads  to  the  negative 
result  that  D  was  unknown  before  the  seventh  century, 
and  P  not  in  existence  in  its  present  form  before  the  Exile; 
while  positively  it  connects  D  with  a  promulgation  of  sacred 
law  under  Josias  in  622,  and  P  with  a  similar  promulgation 
by  Esdras,  the  date  commonly  assigned  being  444  B.C."' 
As  regards  the  rather  intricate  process  of  compilation  and 
amalgamation  whereby  these  four  documents  are  supposed  by 
Critics  to  have  received  their  actual  form  in  the  Pentateuch, 
the  student  is  referred  to  B.  W.  Bacon,  Genesis  of  Genesis, 
(Hartford,  1892),  p.  65  sq.;  W.  H.  Bennett  and  W.  A. 
Adenev,  Biblical  Introduction  (New  York,  1899),  pj).  24,  25; 
Driver,  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, p.  116  sqcp  (6th  edit..  New  York,  1897);  and  finally, 
J.  E.  Carpenter  and  G.  H.  Battersby,  The  Hexateuch 
(Longmans  (.K:  Co.,  1900),  vol.  i. 

'  The  names  of  a  fair  number  of  them  are  pven  by  Brioc.s,  loc.  cit.,  p.  94. 
'  Cfr.  Aduis,  The  Documents  of  the  Hexateuch,  pp.  xl,  xli.    See  also  B.  W.  Bacon, 
f  »enesis  of  (Jenesis,  p.  66  sqq. 

'  Caki'KSTick  and  B  \TTr;i<sitY,  The  1  Icxatcucli,  vol.  i,  p.  69. 
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To  complete  this  exposition  of  the  Recent  Theories  atten- 
tion must  be  called  to  two  important  facts.  First,  amid  this 
sweeping  current  of  Criticism,  a  certain  number  of  Biblical 
scholars,  even  among  non-Catholics,  have  continued  to  de- 
fend the  traditional  position.  The  best-known  among 
Catholics  are  Abp.  W.  Smith,  The  Pentateuch  (1868); 
Welte,  J.  P.  Martin,  Cornely,  Trochon  et  Lesetre,  Vigou- 
roux,  Schanz,  Kaulen,  etc. ;  among  Protestants,  Keil,  Bissell, 
Green,  and  a  few  others.  Apart  from  the  fundamental 
a  priori  rQ2iSor\Sy  they  insist  on  the  unity  of  purpose  recog- 
nizable in  the  Pentateuch,  as  implying  unity  of  authorship, 
and  consequently  Mosaic  authorship.  In  the  second  place, 
even  among  Catholic  scholars  who  still  admit  that  Moses  is 
the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  there  is  a  considerable  diver- 
gence of  views  regarding  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be 
understood;  while  a  certain,  and  apparently  a  growing,  num- 
ber of  them — such  scholars,  for  instance,  as  Bickell,  Von 
Hummelauer,  S.J.,  in  Germany;  Von  Hiigel,  Rob.  Clarke, 
in  England;  Lagrange,  O. P.,  in  Jerusalem;  Loisy,  Robert, 
and  others,  in  France,  etc. — accept  as  solidly  established 
many  of  the  most  important  results  of  critical  investigation. 

Concluding  Remarks. 

In  bringing  to  an  end  this  short  exposition  of  the  opinions 
concerning  the  composition  and  authorship  of  tlie  first  six 
historical  books  of  tlie  Old  Testament,  or  the  Hexateuch 
as  they  are  collectively  called,  the  following  lines  of  the 
London  Tablet^  deserve  to  be  quoted:  "Smart  writing  on 
the  Higher  Critics  is  comparatively  easy;  but  if  their  con- 
clusions are  to  be  effectively  refuted,  it  must  be  by  some 

»  Saturday,  April  20,  1895,  P-  611.  See  also  Feb.  23,  1901  (p.  281),  where  we  read: 
"  It  is  not  safe  to  pooh-pooh  the  methods  of  the  Higher  Criticism.  For,  in  fact,  the 
author  of  the  dissertation  before  us  (Von  Hummelauer,  S.J.,  Zum  Deuteronomium) 
makes  the  chief  arguments  of  the  critics  his  own,  and  employs  methods,  to  say  the  least, 
very  similar  to  theirs/' 
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one  who  will  go  into  the  details  of  the  case  with  the  same 
diligence  which  has  been  employed  on  the  other  side." 
The  time  is  unquestionably  gone  when  Christian  apologists 
could  afford  to  treat  lightly  the  prolonged  and  painstaking 
labors  of  generations  of  the  best  Hebrew  scholars  of  the 
world.  This  is  all  the  more  true  because,  as  clearly  appears 
from  the  foregoing  exposition  of  the  Recent  Theories,  there 
has  been  an  ever-growing  agreement  among  them  concern- 
ing the  main  positions  assumed,"  and  also  an  ever-grow- 
ing diminution  of  differences  regarding  points  of  any  im- 
portance.^ 

It  must  be  conceded,  no  doubt,  that  a  certain  number,  or, 
rather,  a  comparatively  small  number,  of  the  Higher  Critics 
have  been  actuated  throughout  their  work  by  a  strong  bias 
against  Revelation;  that  such  scholars  have  at  times  set 
forth  arguments  which  had  for  chief  support  their  unbe- 
lief in  the  possibility  of  miracles,  and  drawn  rationalistic 
conclusions  from  the  facts  they  apjjealed  to.  But  these 
features  were  personal,  and  not  necessarily  connected  with 
the  critical  analysis  of  the  historical  and  legislative  portions 
of  Genesis-Josue.  Hence  it  is  that  when  their  views  were 
submitted  to  the  test  of  unbiassed  Critics,  their  irreligious 

>  As  stated  already,  tiearly  all  contemporary  Critics  recognize  in  the  Hcxateucli  the 
combination  of  ff)ur  principal  documents,  viz.-.  the  Jehovistic  or  Judaic  (J),  the  Klohistic 
or  Kphraimitic  (E),  the  Deuteronomist  (D),  and  the  Priestly  Code  (P);  the  relative  an- 
tiquity of  the  first  three  is  also  generally  agreed  upon:  the  prophetic  documents,  J  and  E, 
arc  older  than  Deuteronomy,  J  and  E  being  no  later  than  about  750  n.c.,and  D  than 
the  reign  of  Josias  (640-'^)io  h.c);  only  in  connection  with  the  Priestly  Code  is  there  a 
serious  controversy;  some  maintain  that  as  a  whole,  apart  from  editorial  additions,  it  is 
post-exilic,  while  most  admit  that  as  a  whole  it  was  written  before  the  Exile.  "  P>ut 
those  who  regard  P  as  post-exilic  would  admit  that  it  is  largely  based  on  pre-cxilic  cus- 
toms and  rituals  perhaps  partly  preserved  in  writing,  Hence  the  difference  between 
the  two  schools  is  not  so  striking  as  it  seems  at  first  sight.  According  to  the  one,  P  is  pre- 
eicllic,  with  post-exilic  additions;  according  to  the  other,  Pis  post-exilic,  using  pre-exilic 
sources.  Hoth  views  would  be  included  in  the  formula— P  is  a  combination  of  pre-exilic 
and  post-exilic  material."    (Hennett,  P.iblical  Introd.,  p.  24.) 

'  This  is  the  impression  naturally  produced  by  the  perusal  of  the  works  of  leading 
contemporary  Critics. 
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character  was  at  once  discounted,  and  their  scientific  value, 
if  they  had  any,  was  the  only  element  that  received  con- 
sideration. In  fact,  in  the  eyes  of  almost  all  the  supporters 
of  the  Critical  theories  regarding  the  Hexateuch,  the  admis- 
sion of  several  documents  back  of  our  sacred  records  ap- 
pears as  the  best  means  to  corroborate  their  historical  char- 
acter, and  the  ascribing  of  each  one  of  them  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  age  to  which  it  really  belongs,  as  the  best  help 
toward  the  correct  understanding  of  the  facts  or  laws  re- 
corded. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

EVIDENCE    IN     FAVOR    OF    TRADITIONAL    VIEW    CONCERNING 

AUTHORSHIP. 

§  I.    Evidence  tfi  Favor  of  Mosaic  Authorship  of  the 

Pentateuch, 

I.  External  Evidence.  Of  all  the  arguments  usually 
set  forth  in  favor  of  the  Traditional  view  concerning  the 
Authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  none  has  been  more  con- 
fidently appealed  to  than  the  positive  testimony  of  Christ. 
It  has  been  felt  that  such  an  authoritative  statement  on  His 
part  should  settle  at  once  the  matter  in  the  eyes  of  every 
Christian  believer.  "  Nor  can  this  appeal  to  Our  Lord's 
authority,"  says  H.  P.  Liddon,*  "  be  regarded  by  a  Chris- 
tian as  a  species  of  an  a  priori  argument,  introduced  in 
order  to  foreclose  or  arrest  the  more  audacious  efforts  of 
unbiassed  scholarship  and  free  conjecture  operating  upon 
the  sacred  text.  For  His  authority  is  as  vital  an  element 
in  the  settlement  of  controverted  matters  respecting  the  Old 
Testament  as  is  the  science  of  language  or  the  science  of 
history.  .  .  .  The  appeal  to  Him  in  these  Old  Testament 
questions  really  corresponds  to  a  reference  to  an  axiom  in 
mathematics,  or  to  a  first  principle  in  morals,  when  some 
calculation  or  discussion  has  for  the  time  lost  itself  in 
details  which  shut  out  from  view  the  original  truth  on  which 
all  really  depends." 

*  The  Worth  of  the  Old  Testament,  scconrl  edit  ,  p.  12  (Longmans,  1890). 
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In  fact,  this  argument  has  been  urged  with  great  force  by 
several  able  writers,  among  whom  Al)]).  W.  Smith  '  must  be 
particularly  mentioned.  They  have  shown,  to  their  own 
satisfaction,  that  on  the  lips  of  Our  Lord,  speaking  in  the 
hearing  of  His  disciples  and  of  His  enemies,  the  expression 
"  the  13ook  of  Moses,"  in  St.  Mark  xii,  26,  could  have  but 
one  meaning,  to  wit,  that  which  was  universally  received  at 
the  time,  and  which  ascribed  to  Moses  the  authorship  of 
the  Pentateuch.  To  strengthen  their  position  that  "the 
book  of  IMoses  "  is  equivalent  to  "  the  book  ivrittefi  by 
Moses,"  they  have  appealed,  first,  to  the  parallel  passage  in 
St.  Luke  XX,  37,  where  Clirist  attributes  to  Moses  a  section 
of  the  book  of  Exodus  (iii,  i-iv,  17);  next,  to  other  i)as- 
sages  where  He  apparently  goes  out  of  His  way  to  ascribe 
to  Moses  different  sections  referring  to  history,  prophecy 
and  law,  that  is  to  the  three  kinds  of  general  contents  in 
the  Pentateuch;  and  finally,  to  Our  Lord's  statement  in  St. 
John  (v,  46,  47),  where  He  says  of  Moses:  "  He  wrote  of 
Me.  But  if  you  do  not  believe  his  writings,  how  will  you 
believe  My  words  ?  " 

While  this  argument  can  be  presented  in  a  very  forcible 
manner,^  and  has  appeared,  as  indeed  it  still  appears, 
decisive  to  many  Christian  minds,  it  must  be  said  that 
according  to  many  others,  no  less  reverent  and  sincere 
believers  in  the  divine  authority  of  Clirist,  the  words  by 
which  He  refers  to  the  Pentateuch  are  consistent  with  non- 
Mosaic  authorship.  "  A})art  from  the  deep  and  mysterious 
question  of  Our  Lord's  knowledge  as  man,"  says  })ertinently 
the  Protestant  A,  F.  Kirkpatrick,'  "  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
He  could  (with  reverence  be  it  said)  have  done  otherwise  in 


'  The  P.ook  of  Moses,  or  the  Pentateuch  in  its  Authorship,  etc.,  pp.  25-42. 
'  The  strongest  i)resentation  of  it  will  be  found  in  tlic  work  of  Abp.  W.  Smith  referred 
to  above. 

'  The  Divine  Library  of  the  Old  Testament  (Macmillan,  1891),  p.  10. 
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literary  matters  than  adopt  the  ordinary  language  of  the 
time.  He  used,  as  we  still  use,  popular  and  not  scientifi- 
cally accurate  language  with  regard  to  natural  phenomena 
such  as  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.^  And  in  like 
manner,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  He  could  have  avoided 
using  the  language  of  tradition  with  regard  to  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  If  this  is  true 
as  regards  Our  Lord,  it  will  be  true  for  the  Evangelists  and 
Apostles  also.  Inspiration  did  not  supersede  the  current 
language  of  the  day  in  such  matters.  There  was  nothing 
misleading  in  such  usage  at  the  time,  but  it  must  not  be 
misunderstood  and  misapplied  to  hinder  the  freedom  of 
reverent  critical  research."  And  another  scholar,  whose 
Catholic  orthodoxy  cannot  be  questioned,  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Howlett,  O.S.B.,  after  admitting  that  Our  Lord's  words 
refer  truly  to  the  Pentateuch,  under  the  name  of  Moses, 
writes:^  "  Are  the  words  by  which  Jesus  Christ  refers  to  the 
Pentateuch  inconsistent  with  non  -  Mosaic  authorship  ? 
Clearly,  the  fact  that  Our  Saviour  cited  the  Law,  under  the 
name  of  Moses,  is  an  argument  not  lightly  to  be  set  aside; 
but  it  does  not  seem  decisive  of  the  point.  Many  reasons 
have  been  adduced  by  modern  writers  to  show  this.  We 
would  here  suggest  another,  which  may  perhaps  be  worth 
notice.  Can  we  be  always  certain  by  what  exact  form  of 
expression  Our  Saviour  named  the  Pentateuch  in  His  quota- 
tations  ?  Does  inspiration  extend  so  far  as  to  guide  the 
sacred  writer  to  tell  us  whether  Our  Lord  referred  to  *  the 
Law  '  or  *  the  Law  of  Moses  '  or  simply  *  Moses  '  ?  Cer- 
tainly from  the  divergences  already  pointed  out  between 
different  writers  in  narrating  the  same  words  of  Jesus  Christ, 
it  would  seem  not;  and  if  this  be  so,  the  argument  loses 
muc.li  of  its  weight." 

*  Cfr.  Matt.  V,  45  ;  xiii,  6. 

'  In  the  Dublin  Review,  for  April  i8y3,  p.  543  sq. 
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Other  testimonies  of  similar  import  could  easily  be  brought 
forth  from  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  sources  ;  *  but  they 
would  add  but  little  to  the  reasons  which  have  been  adduced 
in  the  passages  just  quoted,  and  which  make  it  difficult  to 
regard  Our  Lord's  words  as  a  decisive  argument  in  favor  of 
the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.  Besides,  as  this 
argument  is  not  considered  as  conclusive  by  a  host  of  schol- 
ars, irrespective  of  their  belief  or  disbelief  in  the  divine 
mission  and  character  of  Christ,  defenders  of  the  traditional 
view  appeal  to  other  external  grounds  to  uphold  their 
position. 

Among  these  grounds  is  naturally  numbered  the  tradition 
of  the  Jews,  which  is  certainly  reflected  in  the  words  of  Our 
Saviour.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  in  His  day  and  for 
some  centuries  back,  the  various  Jewish  sects  (Pharisees, 
Sadducees,  Essenes),  the  Jews  of  Palestine  and  those  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Dispersion,  whether  in  Europe,  Africa 
or  Asia,  together  with  their  fierce  political  and  religious 
opponents,  the  Samaritans,  were  united  in  regarding  Moses 
as  the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch.  Whence  it  is  inferred  that 
this  community  of  view  concerning  the  authorship  of  a  book 
so  important  to  the  children  of  Abraham,  since  it  contains 
their  history  and  their  laws, — political  and  religious, — and 
yet  so  humiliating  for  their  national  pride,  since  it  details  so 
freely  the  many  weaknesses  and  crimes  of  their  ancestors 
must  needs  have  a  ground  on  fact.  At  no  time,  we  are  told, 
can  it  be  reasonably  supposed  that  such  a  book  was  palmed 
off  as  Mosaic  upon  the  Jewish  race;  whereas,  it  can  be 
readily  seen  that  its  genuineness, easily  knownfrom  thebegin- 
ning  and  faithfully  handed  down  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation, fully  accounts  for  the  existence  of  this  universal  tra- 
dition of  tlie  Jews  several  centuries  before  Christ. 

*  Cfr.,  for  instance,  M.  J.  Lagrangr,  O.P.,  in  "  Rcvuc  I'.ihliqiic  Internationale,"  for 
1898,  p.  23;  S.  K.  Dkivi'.k,  Introd.  to  the  Literature  of  the  O.  Test.,  Ctli  edit.,  p.  12  sq.; 
and  I>.  W.  Bacon,  Genesis  of  Genesis,  p.  32  sq. 
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Such  is  the  bare  outline  of  an  argument  which  was  for- 
merly urged  with  great  vigor  by  the  advocates  of  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,*  and  which  is  still  presented 
more  briefly,  it  is  true,  but  also  more  skilfully  by  such 
writers  as  Comely,  Kaulen,  Vigouroux,  etc.  In  fact,  were 
it  possible  clearly  to  show  that  this  external  testimony  of 
the  Jewish  people  goes  back  near  enough  to  the  time  of 
Moses,  or  at  least  that  Jewish  tradition  never  was  over- 
ready  to  ascribe  to  the  great  men  of  Israel  writings  in  the 
composition  of  which  they  had  had  but  little  or  no  part 
at  all,  the  only  right  inference  would  be  that  the  Jewish 
people  cannot  have  been  mistaken  concerning  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.  But,  as  it  seems  to  many,  it 
is  the  very  reverse  that  we  have  to  admit  here.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  Jewish  tradition  appealed  to  goes  back  only  to  the 
fifth  century  B.C.,''  so  that  many  centuries,  and  indeed  some 
of  them,  like  the  period  of  the  Judges,  marked  by  the  great- 
est confusion  and  barbarity,  of  necessity  intervened  between 
the  time  of  Moses  and  that  in  which  the  Jewish  tradition 
comes  clearly  under  the  light  of  history.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Jews  have  repeatedly  evinced 
a  tendency  to  start  in  favor  of  some  of  their  great  men, 
such  as  Esdras,  Solomon,  David,  etc.,  a  tradition  represent- 
ing them  as  the  authors  of  literary  works  or  the  originators 
of  institutions  in  which  they  had  either  no  share  at  all  or 
comparatively  little. 

It  is  not  therefore  surprising  to  find  that,  to  render  more 
probable  their  argument  from  the  tradition  of  the  Jewish 
people,  recent  advocates  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch  add  to  it  another  drawn  from  the  testimony  of 
the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  They  endeavor  to 
trace  backwards  to  the  days  of  Moses  that  acquaintance 

*  Cfr.,  for  instance,  Hengstenbhrg,  On  the  Genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  i; 
and  Jahn,  Introd.  to  the  Old  Test.,  Part  ii,  sect,  i,  chap,  i,  §  ii. 
'  Cfr.  Malachias  iv,  4  ;  Esdras  vi,  18  ;   Nehemias  xiii,  1,  etc. 
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with  our  present  Pentateuch  which  existed  certainly  among 
tlie  Jews  in  the  time  of  Esdras  and  Nehemias.  For  this 
purpose,  they  appeal  to  numberless  facts,'  the  leading  ones 
of  which  can  only  be  mentioned  here.  "  After  the  long 
defection  of  Manasses  and  Amon,"  we  are  told,''  "  the  neg- 
lected *  book  of  the  Law  by  Moses  '  *  was  found  in  the  Tem- 
ple, and  the  reformation  of  Josias  was  in  obedience  to  its 
instructions.  The  passover  of  Ezechias  was  observed 
according  to  the  prescriptions  of  *  the  Law  of  Moses,'  * 
and,  in  general,  Ezechias  is  commended  for  having  kept 
'  the  commandments  which  the  Lord  commanded  Moses." 
The  ten  tribes  were  carried  away  captive  because  they 
*  transgressed  '  what  *  Moses  commanded  ' ";  King  Amazias 
did  '  *  as  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  Law  of  Moses,' 
Deuter.  xxiv,  16,  beinghere  quoted  in  exact  terms.  The  high 
priest  Joiada  directed  the  ritual  *  as  it  is  written  in  the  Law  of 
Moses,'  "  while  appointing  the  singing  as  it  was  ordained  by 
David;  a  discrimination  which  shows  that  there  was  no  such 
legal  fiction,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  contended,  by  which 
laws  in  general,  even  though  recent,  were  attributed  to 
Moses.  David  charged  Solomon  '  to  keep  what  *  is  written 
in  the  Law  of  Moses,'  and  a  like  charge  was  addressed  by 
the  Lord  to  David  himself.'"  Solomon  appointed  the  ritual 
in  his  temple  in   accordance  with  '  the   commandment    c. 

1  This  argument  is  set  forth  in  detail  by  Ahp.  Smith,  The  Book  of  Moses  or  the  Penta- 
teiicli  in  its  Authorsliip,  etc.,  pp.  43-225.     See  also  Cor<NKi.Y,  Introductio,  vol.ii,  pp.  41;- 
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2  W.  li.  Gkekn,  The  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch,  p.  34  sq.    Cfr.  Jaiin,  Intr. 
to  the  Old  Test.,  p.  187  sqq.  (Engl.  Transl.). 

'  IV  Kings  xxii,  8;  xxiii,  25;   II  Chronicles  xxxiv,  14;  xxxv,  6,  12.) 

*  II  Chron.  XXX,  16. 
'  IV  Kings  xviii,  6. 

•  IV  Kings  xviii,  la. 

'  IV  Kings  xiv,  6  ;  II  Chron.  xxv,  4. 

*  II  Chron.  xxxiii,  i3. 

•  III  Kings  ii,  3;  I  Chron.  xxii,  13. 

!«  IV  Kings  xxi,  7,  8;  II  Chron.  xxxiii,  8. 
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Moses.'  ^  When  the  ark  was  taken  by  David  to  Sion,  it 
was  borne  *  as  Moses  commanded.' '  Certain  of  the  Ca- 
naanites  were  left  in  the  land  in  the  time  of  Josiie,  *  to  prove 
Israel  by  them,  to  know  whether  they  would  hearken  unto 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  which  he  commanded 
their  fathers  by  the  hand  of  Moses.'  '  Josue  was  directed  *  to 
do  all  the  law  which  Moses  commanded,'  and  was  told  that 
*  the  book  of  the  law  should  not  depart  out  of  his  mouth.'  * 
And  in  repeated  instances  it  is  noted  with  what  exactness  he 
followed  the  directions  given  by  Moses. 

"  It  is  to  be  presumed,  at  least  until  the  contrary  is 
shown,  that  *  the  Law  '  and  *  the  Book  of  the  Law  '  have  the 
same  sense  throughout  as  in  the  New  Testament,  as  also  in 
Josephus  and  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Book  of  Sirach  or 
Ecclesiasticus,  where  they  are  undeniably  identical  with  the 
Pentateuch.  The  testimonies  which  have  been  reviewed 
show  that  this  was  from  the  first  attributed  to  Moses.  At 
the  least,  it  is  plain  that  the  sacred  historians  of  the  Old 
Testament,  without  exception,  knew  of  a  body  of  laws 
which  were  universally  obligatory  and  were  believed  to  be 
the  laws  of  Moses,  and  which  answer  in  every  particular  to 
the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch." 

A  few  remarks  will  not  be  amiss  in  connection  with  this 
third  argument.  First  of  all,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  can 
be  presented — as  is  usually  done  by  defenders  of  the  Mosaic 
authorship  ^ — under  a  more  complete  form.  But  even  then 
it  does  not  seem  that  it  would  be  greatly  strengthened 
thereby.  "We  think  it  useless,"  says  the  stanch  advocate 
of  the  Mosaic  authorship,  Geerhardus  Vos,'  "  to  prove  posi- 

*  II  Chron.  viii,  13;  I  Chron   vi,  49. 

'  I  Chron.  xv,  15  ;  cfr.  II  Kings  vi,  12  sq. 

*  Judges  iii,  4. 

*  Jo+;ue  i,  7,  8. 

*  Cfr.  in  i)articular  W.  Smith,  Cornely,  loc.  cit. 

«  The  Mosaic  Origin  of  the  Pentatuuchal  Codes,  p.  215  sqq. 
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lively  from  the  historical  books  that,  in  the  time  of  which 
they  treat,  the  Pentateuchal  Codes,  or  even,  as  Hengsten- 
berg  and  others  have  attempted  to  demonstrate,  the  Penta- 
teuch itself,  existed.  The  direct  testimonies  collected  from 
such  passages  as  II  Kings  xxii,  23;  III  Kings  ii,  3;  vi,  12; 
viii,  53,  are  not  of  such  character,  or  so  numerous,  but  the 
critics  (i.e.,  the  opponents  of  the  Mosaic  authorship)  can 
help  themselves  with  the  assumption  of  a  few  interpolations. 
References  to  civil  or  ceremonial  usages  of  similar  charac- 
ter to  those  described  in  the  Codes  do  not  prove  that  the  lat- 
ter existed;  for  all  the  critics  admit,  e.g.,  that  the  ritual  was 
pre-exilic  in  substance,  though  not  codified  before  the  Exile. 
Only  manifest  verbal  quotations  would  help;  but  these, 
again,  are  not  numerous  enough  to  warrant  general  and  de- 
cisive conclusions:  and  very  seldom  is  the  relation  of  two 
passages  such  that  it  permits  only  one  view  concerning  their 
interdependence.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  traces 
of  the  existence  of  a  ritual,  as  they  appear  in  the  historical 
books,  have  no  right  to  speak  in  this  matter,  but  simply  that 
they  are  no  decisive  proofs  of  the  existence  of  the  Penta- 
teuchal Codes." ' 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  no  doubt,  too,  that,  as  is 
often  done  by  writers  who  admit  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch,  testimonies  similar  to  those  which  have  been 
adduced  from  the  historical  books  distinct  from  the  Law  of 
Moses,  could  be  quoted  from  the  proi)hets  both  of  Juda 
and  of  Israel.  But  it  is  plain  enough  that  these  additional 
testimonies  would  not  be  of  much  avail.  To  them  also  the 
foregoing  remarks  of  Vos  would  fully  apply,  so  that,  even 
combined  with  the  testimonies  of  the  historical  books,  they 
do  not  seem  to  offer  a  sufficient  basis  for  a  decisive  conclu- 


>  Of  course,  if  these  testimonies  do  not  afford  decisive  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
legislative  parts  of  the  Pentateucli,  taken  separately,  still  less  can  tiiey  be  regarded  as 
proving  conclusively  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  entire  Pentateuch. 
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sion  regarding  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch  as  main- 
tained by  the  traditional  view. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  admitted,  with  several  leading  Catholic 
scholars  of  the  day,^  that  these  various  testimonies  can  be 
just  as  well,  not  to  say  better,  accounted  for  by  regarding 
them  as  having  direct  reference,  not  to  the  Pentateuch  in  its 
present  form,  but  simply  to  sources  oral  and  written,  some 
of  them  going  back  to  the  time  of  Moses,  others  justly 
called  "  Mosaic  "  in  the  course  of  ages,  because,  though 
posterior  to  the  time  of  this  great  lawgiver,  yet  they  were 
composed  in  the  spirit  of,  and  as  a  continuation  to,  his 
actual  historical  and  legislative  work.  In  fact,  French 
jurists  and  historians  and  preachers  when  speaking  of  the 
Code  Napoleon,  usually,  and  rightly,  mean  thereby  a  sys- 
tem of  laws  which  every  one  of  them  knows  fully  should  not 
be  exclusively  attributed  to  the  first  emperor  who  bore  that 
name.' 

2.  Internal  Direct  Evidence.  But  external  evidence 
is  not  the  only  means  to  get  direct  information  concerning 
the  author  of  a  book,  for  the  book  itself  may  contain  ex- 
plicit declarations  regarding  its  author.  This  is  direct 
internal  evidence,  and,  as  might  well  be  expected,  it  also  is 
appealed  to  in  support  of  the  traditional  view  respecting 
the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch. 

What,  then,  has  the  Pentateuch  itself  to  say  about  its 
author  ?  Its  first  testimony  is  found  in  the  book  of  Exodus 
xvii,  14,  where  we  read:  "And  Yahweh  said  to  Moses: 
Write  this  for  a  memorial  in  a  book,  and  rehearse  it  in  the 
ears  of  Josue :  for  I  will  destroy  the  memory   of  Amalec 

*  Cfr.  art.  The  Church  and  the  Bible,  by  Von  Hugel,  in  the  Dublin  Review  for 
April  1895.     See  also  LAGRANOKin  Revue  Biblique  for  1898,  p.  22. 

'  The  remarks  in  Carpenter  and  Hattershv,  The  Hexatcuch  (p.  19  sq.),  tending  to 
show  how  "  the  indications  of  subsequent  literature  suggest  that  Moses  was  only  grad- 
ually connected  by  tradition  with  the  production  of  a  continuous  body  of  legislation," 
deserve  perusal. 
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from  under  heaven."  These  words  clearly  imply  that 
Moses  was  acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing  and  could 
use  a  book  for  recording  various  transactions;  but  they  do 
not  tell  us  what  particular  book  he  might  have  used  for  re- 
cording either  Amalec's  attack  against  Israel,  or  simply 
Jehovah's  decree  to  blot  Amalec  out  of  the  face  of  the 
earth.*  In  fact,  the  reading  of  the  passage  in  the  light  of 
its  impersonal  form  and  of  its  context  would  rather  suggest 
that  the  writer  of  this  section  of  Exodus  is  distinct  from 
Moses,  and  simply  refers  to  the  divine  command  given  to 
Moses  to  write  a  record  of  the  event  and  to  narrate  it  "  in 
the  ears  of  Josue,"  as  his  ultimate  source  of  information.' 

The  second  passage  of  the  Pentateuch  usually  quoted  in 
favor  of  its  Mosaic  authorship  is  also  found  in  the  book  of 
Exodus  (xxiv,  4),  and  reads  as  follows:  "And  Moses  wrote 
all  the  words  of  Yahweh."  Here  we  are  plainly  told  that 
Moses,  Israel's  lawgiver,  "  wrote  "  something,  and  that 
what  he  wrote  extends  to  "  all  the  words  of  Yahweh." 
This  latter  expression,  especially  in  view  of  the  context 
(cfr.  verses  3  and  7),  is  almost  universally  understood  as 
referring  to  the  section  xx,  22-xxiii,  33  in  Exodus;  and  it 
is  indeed  difficult  to  see  how  more  information  could  be  got 
from  the  words:  "  Moses  wrote  all  the  words  of  Yahweh." 

The  third  statement  appealed  to  as  bearing  witness  to  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  is  still  less  cogent,  if 
anything,  in  favor  of  the  traditional  view.  It  is  found  in 
Exodus  xxxiv,  27,  where  we  read  :  "And  Yahweh  said  to 
Moses:  Write  thee  these  words  by  which  I  have  made  a 
covenant  both  with   thee  and  with  Israel."     This  passage, 

'  The  present  Hebrew  Text  may  also  be  rendered  :  "  Write  this  for  a  memorial  in 
the  book,  and  rehearse  it  in  the  cars  of  Josue:  that  I  will  destroy  the  memory  of 
Amalec  from  under  heaven." 

'  RoHRRT,  Rdponse  i  L'Encyclique  et  les  Catholiques  Anglais  et  Americains,  p.  52, 
supRcsts  that  the  book  spoken  of  in  Exodus  xvii,  14,  is  the  "Book  of  the  Wars  of 
Yahweh." 
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like  the  first  one  quoted  above,  does  not  positively  affirm 
that  the  great  lawgiver  of  Israel  wrote  the  words  of  the 
covenant,*  while,  like  the  second  one,  it  leaves  us  in  uncer- 
tainty as  regards  the  precise  section  of  our  Pentateuch 
which  may  be  referred  to  by  "  the  words  after  the  tenor  of 
which  "  God  made  a  covenant  with  the  Jewish  people.  It 
is  very  likely,  however,  that  the  section  thus  referred  to  is 
simply  Exod.  xxxiv,  10-26,  which  describes  the  renewal  of 
the  divine  covenant  after  the  people's  first  apostasy. 

Hardly  more  telling  for  the  traditional  view  is  the  passage 
in  the  book  of  Numbers  (xxxiii,  i,  2)  which  reads  thus  : 
"  These  are  the  journeys  of  the  children  of  Israel  by  which 
they  went  out  of  Egypt  by  their  troops  under  the  conduct 
of  Moses  and  Aaron;  and  Moses  wrote  their  goings  out  ac- 
cording to  their  journeys  by  the  commandment  of  Yahweh: 
and  these  are  their  journeys  according  to  their  goings  out." 
Here  we  are  certainly  told  that  Moses  wrote  down  the  various 
encampments  of  Israel;  but  the  passage  reads  no  less  cer- 
tainly as  if  its  author  was  different  from  Moses  and  had 
simply  embodied  in  his  own  work  a  Mosaic  document.  And 
further,  the  section  which  is  generally  regarded  as  ascribed 
here  to  Moses  does  not  extend  beyond  verses  3-49  of 
chapter  xxxiii  in  the  book  of  Numbers. 

It  is  true  that  some  defenders  of  the  Mosaic  authorship 
of  the  Pentateuch  have  endeavored  to  show  that  these  four 
statements,  which  are  found  in  only  two  of  its  books 
(Exodus  and  Numbers),  form  a  sufficient  basis  for  inferring 
the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  whole  work.^  However  plau- 
sible their  reasoning  may  appear,  it  is  plain  that  its  conclu- 

1  The  statement :  "  he  wrote  upon  the  tables  the  ten  words  of  the  covenant,"  which 
is  found  in  the  next  verse  (Exod.  xxxiv,  28),  refers  probably  not  to  Moses,  but  to  Yah- 
weh as  the  actual  writer  (cfr.  Exod.  xxxiv,  i  ;  Deuter.  x,  i,  4). 

'Cfr.,  for  instance,  Abp.  Smith,  The  Pentateuch,  p.  240  sq.;  Cornely,  Introd.  in 
U.  T.  libros,  vol.  ii,  p.  41;  W.  H.  Green,  The  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch, 
p.  38  sqq. 
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sion  has  far  greater  extension  tlian  its  premises.  The 
natural  meaning  of  the  four  passages  under  consideration 
is  the  one  stated  above,  and  it  gives  to  Moses  the  author- 
ship of  at  most  a  few  short  sections.* 

But  there  is  a  last  testimony,  all  the  more  carefully  to  be 
weighed  because  it  has  long  been,  and  is  still,  the  one  most 
confidently  set  forth  as  bearing  explicit  witness  to  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  whole  Law.  It  is  contained  in  two 
parallel  passages  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  which  are 
here  placed  side  by  side: 

Chap.  XXXI,  9.  Chap.  XXXI,  24-26. 

And  Moses  wrote  this  law,  and  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Moses 
delivered  it  to  the  priests  the  sons  had  made  an  end  of  writing  tlie 
of  Levi,  who  bore  the  ark  of  the  words  of  this  law  in  a  book,  until 
covenant  of  Yahweh,  and  to  all  the  they  were  finished,  tliat  he  com- 
ancicnts  of  Israel.  manded  the  Levites,  who  bore  the 

ark  of  the  covenant  of  Yaweh,  say- 
ing: Take  this  book  of  the  law,  etc. 

In  favor  of  the  traditional  view  that  '*  this  law,"  the  words 
of  which  Moses  is  said  to  have  written  in  a  book  until  they 
were  finished,  cannot  be  limited  to  mean  simply  Deuteron- 
omy, but  must  be  extended  also  to  the  other  books  of  the 
Tcntateuch,  it  has  been  urged:  (i)  that  the  exegetical 
tradition  of  the  Jews  thus  understood  it,  as  shown  by  Ne- 
hem.  viii,  13-18,  compared  with  Deuter.  xxxi,  9-12  ;  (2)  that 
Deuter.  xxxi,  9  must  use  the  expression  "  this  law  "  in  the 
same  sense  as  Deuter.  i,  5,  where  it  refers  to  a  law  already 
in  existence,  since  Moses  is  represented  as  about  to  expound 
it,  and  apparently  also  to  the  Law  contained  in  the  pre- 
ceding books  (cfr.  Deuter.  i,  i);  (3)  that  Deuteronomy  itself 
recognizes  a  prior  legislation  binding  upon  Israel  (iv,  5,  14; 
xxix,   i;    xvii,  9-1 1;    xxiv,   8;    xxvii,    26,   which   affirms   as 

1  This  is  the  view  of  Father  Van  drn  Hiesrn  (Dublin  Rev.,  Oct,  1892,  p,  267) ;  of 
Father  Lagrange,  O.P.  ;  and  of  most  contemporary  scholars. 
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"words  of  this  law"  the  antecedent  curses  (verses  15-25), 
some  of  which  are  based  on  laws  peculiar  to  Leviticus) ; 
(4)  that  in  the  book  of  Josue  (i,  8)  ''  this  book  of  the  Law" 
refers  plainly  to  the  same  Mosaic  work  as  in  Deuter.  xxxi, 
9,  24  sqq.,  and  must  be  coextensive  with  it;  now  the  con- 
tents of  "  the  book  of  the  Law  "  spoken  of  in  Josue  i,  7  sqq., 
as  comprising  "all  the  law  which  Moses  had  commanded," 
were  not  limited  to  Deuteronomy  (Josue  i,  13  sqq.;  iv,  12; 
xxii,  2  sqq.,  are  drawn  from  Numb,  xxxii;  v,  2  from 
Genesis  xvii,  10;  xviii,  4  from  Exod.  xxix  42;  etc.).' 

For  the  opposite  view,  which  sees  in  the  statements  of 
Deuter.  xxxi,  9,  24  sqq.,  simply  references  to  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy, — and  even  not  to  the  entire  book, — and 
which  is  the  opinion  of  almost  all  contemporary  scholars, 
the  following  grounds  are  usually  set  forth:  (i)  when  care- 
fully read,  these  testimonies  of  Deuter.  xxxi  appear  very 
much  like  statements,  not  by  Moses,  Israel's  great  lawgiver, 
but  from  the  hand  of  a  later  writer  who  rewrote  the  great 
Deuteronomic  discourse  of  Moses,  and  indicates  the  source 
whence  he  had  it;  (2)  it  is  plain  from  other  passages,  such 
as  i,  5;  iv,  8,  that  "this  law,"  "this  book  of  the  Law," 
does  not  refer  back  to  a  legislation  already  contained  in 
the  books  that  precede  Deuteronomy,  but  to  that  which 
Moses  is  represented  as  expounding;^  (3)  it  is  self-evident 
that  the  command  in  Deuter.  xxvii,  8,  to  write  "  all  the 
words  of  this  law  "  upon  the  stones  to  be  set  up  on  the  top 
of  Mount  Ebal,  a  command  which  we  find  recorded  as  car- 
ried out  in  Josue  viii,  30  sqq.,  refers  not  to  the  whole  Penta- 
teuch, nay,  not  even  to  the  whole  book  of  Deuteronomy  ; 

1  For  detailed  information  concerning  these  grounds  for  traditional  view,  see  Abp 
Smith,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  45-55,  232  sqq.  ;  Cornely,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  41-47  ;  Keil,  Introd.  to 
O.  T.,  vol.  i,  p.  161  sqq.  (Kng.  Traiisl.,  T.  T.  Clark,  edit.). 

'  This  inference  is  based  chiefly  on  the  limitation  "  which  I  set  before  you  this  day," 
added  in  Deut.  iv,  8,  to  the  expression  "  this  Law  ";  so  that  the  words  "  this  Law," 
in  Deut.  1,5,  etc.,  point  not  backwards  but  forwards  (cfr,  Delitzsch,  New  Commen- 
tary on  Genesis,  vol.  i,  p.  22  sq.     New  York,  Scribncrs,  1889). 
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(4)  "  the  Law  "  is  described  as  consisting  of  "precepts  and 
judgments  "  (in  Deuter.  v,  i),  and  appears  formally  to  begin 
in  xii,  i:  **  These  are  the  precepts  and  judgments  that  you 
must  do  in  the  land  which  Yahweh,  the  God  of  thy  fathers, 
hath  given  thee  to  possess  it.  .  .  ."  Leaving  aside  now  the 
fact  that  the  law  appears  to  have  existed  orally  before  it  was 
written  (xxviii,  58,  61;  xxix,  20,  27;  xxx,  10),  it  is  sufficient 
to  observe  that  its  announcement  is  still  in  the  future  in 
iv,  8,  so  that  it  cannot  include  more  than  the  discourses 
and  commands  comprised  in  v-xxx;  (5)  finally,  in  Deuter. 
xxviii,  69  (in  Vulgate  xxix,  i),  "  the  words  of  the  Cove- 
nant" made  by  Yahweh's  order  in  the  land  of  Moab,  i.e., 
the  Deuteronomic  Code,  are  expressly  distinguished  from 
"  the  Covenant  which  He  made  with  them  [the  children  of 
Israel]  at  Horeb,"  and  which  is  recorded  in  the  middle 
books  of  the  Pentateuch  (Exod.,  Leviticus,  Numb.):  the 
law,  therefore,  which  Moses  is  said  to  have  written  in  a 
book  did  not  include  the  legislation  contained  in  the  books 
which  precede  Deuteronomy. 

From  the  examination  of  the  arguments  which  have  just 
been  stated  for  both  positions,  it  results  that  the  reasons 
adduced  to  prove  that  the  words  of  Deuteronomy  do  not 
really  ascribe  to  Moses  the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch  are 
indeed  strong.  It  is  true,  as  well  pointed  out  by  A.  F. 
Kirkpatrick,'  that  "  the  expressions  in  Deuter.  xxxi,  9  sqq., 
24  sqq.,  at  first  sight  may  seem  to  attribute  the  writing  of 
the  whole  Pentateuch  to  Moses.  A  closer  examination, 
however,  shows  that  they  cannot  refer  even  to  the  whole  of 
Deuteronomy.  It  is  said  that  htivrote  the  words  of  this  law 
in  a  book  (xxxi,  24;  cfr.  verses  9,  26),  but  exactly  similar 
language  is  used  when  it  is  evident  that  the  reference  can- 
not be  to  the  whole  law,  or  even  to  the  whole  of  Deuter- 
onomy.     It    is  plain,  for  example,   that    the  command   to 

•  The  Divine  Library  ol  tlie  Uld  Testament,  p.  43  (Macniiilan,  New  York.  1891). 
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write  all  the  words  of  this  law  upon  the  stones  which  were 
to  be  set  up  on  Mount  Ebal  (xxvii,  3)  can  only  refer  to  a 
nucleus  of  the  law,  perhaps  no  more  than  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments." Indeed,  the  arguments  advanced  in  favor 
of  the  second  position  have  appeared  so  strong  to  some 
who  consider  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  as 
solidly  established  on  other  grounds,  that  they  have  either 
frankly  admitted  that  the  words  of  Deuter.  xxxi  are  "  no 
direct  argument  for  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  other 
Codes,"  ^  or  regarded  them  simply  as  "  a  doubtful"  evidence 
that  Moses  wrote  the  books  distinct  from  Deuteronomy.'' 

In  concluding  this  brief  review  of  tlie  direct  Internal 
Evidence  in  favor  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, we  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  the  careful  state- 
ments of  Father  Van  den  Biesen,  in  the  Dublin  Review  for 
October  1892,  although  they  bear  not  on  the  Pentateuch 
alone,  but  also  on  Josue.  After  reciting  the  passages '  ap- 
pealed to  as  giving  direct  testimony  to  authorship,  he  says: 
"  These,  then,  are  the  only  places  throughout  the  whole 
Hexateuch  where  mention  is  made  of  its  author.  Silence, 
indeed,  does  not  imply  a  negation;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  find 
a  satisfactory  reason  why  to  these  sections  rather  than  to 
any  other  section  of  the  Hexateuch  Moses  or  Josue  should 
have  attached  the  notice  that  they  were  the  authors  of 
them.  When,  moreover,  these  notices  are  carefully  read, 
they  begin  to  appear  very  much  like  statements,  not  by 
Moses  or  Josue,  but  from  the  hand  of  a  later  writer.  .  .  . 
For  instance,  the  first  and  natural  impression  wliich  the 
reader  receives  from  the  statement  '  and  Moses  wrote  this 


•  Ci.  Vos,  Mosaic  Origin  of  the  Pentateuclial  Codes,  p.  183, 

^  W.  H.  Gkf.en,  The  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch,  p.  37,  note. 

5  These  are  the  passages  wliich  have  hecn  quoted  ahove.     To  these,  however,  F'ather 

Van  dfn  P.iksen  adds  Josue  xxiv,  26,  because  he  is  treating  of  "  the  Authorship  and 

Composition  of  tiie  llexnteuck,'''' 
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law  and  delivered  it  unto  the  priests  ' '  is  not  that  Moses 
here  speaks  of  himself,  but  that  a  later  writer,  who  rewrote 
the  great  Deuteronomic  discourse  of  Moses,  indicates  the 
source  whence  he  had  it.  Dr.  Driver  in  his  Introduction 
to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament  most  truly  remarks 
that  because  Moses  could  have  used  the  third  person,  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  must  have  used  it.  From  wluit  has 
been  said  it  appears  that  the  Pentateuch  and  Josue  are  far 
from  claiming  the  antiquity  and  unity  which  tradition  for- 
merly assigned  to  it.  Those  therefore  who  attribute  the 
whole  Torah  to  Moses,  and  Josue's  book  to  Josue,  cannot 
appeal  to  the  [direct]  evidence  of  the  Hexateuch  itself. 
More  than  the  Mosaic  origin  of  certain  sections  in  Exodus 
and  Numbers,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  Deuleronomy 
(chaps,  v-xxviii), cannot  be  recommended  by  this  appeal." 

3.  Internal  Indirect  Evidence.  While  direct  internal 
evidence  supplies  the  defenders  of  the  Mosaic  authorship 
of  the  Pentateuch  with  only  a  scanty  and  unsatisfactory 
testimony  regarding  the  author  of  the  first  five  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  indirect  internal  evidence  provides  them 
with  a  cumulative  argument  which  appears  all  the  more 
cogent  because  it  is  of  that  description  which  is  chiefly 
used  in  Higher  Criticism.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
they  have  enlarged  upon  it  far  more  than  upon  any  other,^ 
and  also  for  the  comparatively  extensive  manner  in  which 
we  shall  set  it  forth  in  the  following  pages. 

The  first  link  in  this  argument  is  concerned  with  Penta- 
teuchal  legislation  and  history,  and  tends  to  show  how  both 
the  one  and  the  other  bear  naturally  the  impress   of   the 

'  Deuter.  xxxi,  q. 

'  Cfr.  particularly  Abp.  Smith,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  247-375;  Cornei.y,  Introd.,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  57  67;  ViGOURoux.  Livres  Saints  ct  Critique  Rationalistc,  vol.  iii,  pp.  34-130  (3d 
edit.,  Paris,  1890);  R.  V.  F'rench,  Lex  Mosaica,  pp.  21  sq'j.;  Kai  li'.n,  lOinleitung, 
etc. 
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Desert,  that  is,  of  the  ])eculiar  place  of  their  composition. 
First  of  all,  as  regards  the  legislatioii  of  the  Pentateuch,  it  is 
plain  that  it  shows  largely  the  marks  of  a  wandering  desert 
life.'  The  central  institution  of  the  nation's  external  wor- 
ship is  the  Tabernacle,  round  which  are  grouped  not  only 
the  tribes  in  their  encampments,'^  but  all  the  ordinances  of 
the  Aaronic  ritual.  Now  the  Tabernacle  is  just  the  tent  of 
Yahweh,  the  dwelling-place  made  for  Him  by  a  people  who 
had  only  tents  themselves  to  live  in;  and  consequently  it 
could  not  have  arisen  in  the  fixed  settlements  either  of  Egy])t 
or  of  Chanaan.  Its  position  in  the  centre  of  the  camp  is 
exactly  that  of  the  sheikh's  pavilion  surrounded  by  the  dark 
tents  of  his  nomad  hordes.  Its  materials  are  partly  those 
brought  from  Egypt,  partly  those  found  in  tlie  wilderness 
where  the  children  of  Israel  were,  such  as  the  setim-wood, 
which  could  be  found  nowhere  in  sufficient  abundance  but 
in  Egypt  and  the  Arabian  desert.^ 

The  Tabernacle  implies,  among  other  things,  the  existence 
of  a  body  of  ministers,  who  had  there  to  perform  the  public 
religious  services  when  it  was  stationary,  and  to  take  it  down^ 
transport  and  set  it  up  again  when  it  had  to  shift  quarters 
together  with  the  camp.  These  ministers  were  the  Levites, 
and  their  constitution  as  the  sacred  tribe  is  so  remarkably  in 
unison  with  the  nomadic  state  of  the  Hebrews  after  their 
going  out  of  Egypt  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign  it  to  any 
other  period.  By  birth,  Ruben,  the  firstborn,  had  every 
claim  to  the  priesthood.  That  Levi  became,  instead  of 
Ruben,  the  sacred  tribe,  can  be  due  to  no  one  else  than 
Moses  while  in  the  desert.  For  no  other  reason  than  that 
Moses,  with  the  divine  sanction,  wielded  the  plenitude  of 

'  In  the  following  exposition  of  the  direct  internal  evidence,  the  text  of  Abp.  Smith's 
valuable  work  on  the  Pentateuch  will  be  freely  utilized,  and  only  the  other  authorities 
will  be  explicitly  mentioned  when  statements  arc  burrowed  from  them. 

■^  Numb,  ii,  1-34. 

'  Clr.  Kxod.  xxv-xxxi. 
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power,  and  bestowed  upon  his  own  tribe,  wlien  in  tlie  midst 
of  critical  circumstances  they  proved  loyal  to  him  beyond 
all  others,  the  special  honors  marked  out  for  them  by 
Vahweh,  can  it  be  explained  that  Ruben  made  no  protest 
against  an  action  which  deprived  him  for  ever  of  the  supreme 
power  in  religious  affairs.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  peculiar 
position  of  the  Levites  immediately  after  the  settlement  is 
unintelligible  without  supi)osing  that  Moses,  acting  in  virtue 
of  a  divine  command  received  before  the  partition  of  Cha- 
naan,  could  have  reconciled  that  sacred  tribe  to  their  lack- 
land dependence  on  the  justice,  to  say  nothing  of  the  gener- 
osity, of  their  countrymen.' 

Hence,  all  the  essential  laws  on  the  levitical  order,  office 
and  revenue  are  part  of  the  organization  of  the  State  begun 
and  completed  in  the  desert.  To  Moses,  therefore,  must  be 
ascribed  the  indispensable  regulations  about  Levitical  reve- 
nue in  Numbers  xviii,  8-32,  and  Levit.  xxvii,  1-33.  The 
arrangements,  too,  in  Numbers  iii,  iv,  for  the  transport  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  its  furniture  by  the  Levites  are  such  as  are 
conceivable  only  among  a  migratory  j)eople,  and  they  make 
such  frequent  allusion  to  the  camj)  (iv,  5),  to  the  desert  (iii, 
23,  29,  35,  38),  to  Aaron  (iii,  10,  32,  38,  etc.),  as  stamp  them 
indelibly  with  the  characteristics  of  the  time. 

The  same  thing  must  be  said  of  the  great  laws  relative 
to  sacrifice,  in  the  first  chaj)ters  of  Leviticus.  The  whole 
group  of  these  prescriptions  supposes  the  desert  and  camj) 
as  the  place  of  sacrifice,'  and  Aaron  and  his  sons  as  the 
sacrificers.*  These  expressions  and  allusions  cannot  be 
eliminated  without  altering  the  entire  substance  of  the  laws. 
Consefpiently  these  laws  must  have  originated  at  the  time  of 
the  Exodus. 

'  C"fr.   Numb,  xvi,  1-34. 

'  This  appears  all  the  more  probable  because  in  Egypt  tlic  priesthood  were  the  great 
proprietors,  and  their  lands  considered  as  absolutely  sacred. 
'  Levit   iv,  la,  21  ;  vi,  4. 
♦  Levit.  J,  5,  7»  8 ;  ii,  2,  3,  10,  etc. 
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The  ceremonial  of  the  great  day  of  Atonement  belonged 
to  the  high  priest.  Its  forms  are  laid  down  in  Levit..  xvi  for 
all  time  coming.  And  yet  their  wording  bears  an  unmis- 
takable impress  of  their  origin.  It  is  the  living  Aaron 
(verses  2,  3,  6,  8,  9,  etc.)  who  is  spoken  of;  it  is  into  the 
wilderness  that  the  scapegoat  is  to  be  let  loose  (10,  21,  22); 
it  is  from  the  ca7np  that  the  minister  is  to  set  out  with  tlie 
goat  (26);  out  of  the  camp  that  the  calf  and  goat  for  the  sin- 
offering  are  to  be  carried  (27),  and  back  to  the  camp  the 
bearers  are  to  return  (28). 

Finally,  a  further  proof  that  the  Mosaic  code  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  wilderness  is  found  in  the  proximity  of 
the  Tabernacle  to  every  member  of  the  nation  which  is  sup- 
posed (i)  in  the  laws  of  Levit.  xv,  2-33;  (2)  in  those  which 
regulate  the  Nazarite  vow;'  (3)  in  the  law  on  purification 
after  childbirth;  ^  etc.,  etc. 

In  the  second  place,  the  history  contained  in  the  Penta- 
teuch displays  the  closest  acquaintance  with  the  Desert  of 
the  Exodus,  and  thus  proves  its  origin  in  the  midst  of  the 
Arabian  desert.  Only  one  of  the  wanderers  of  the  Exodus 
could  have  mastered  to  that  extent  the  topography,  produc- 
tions and  other  peculiarities  of  the  Sinaitic  wilderness.  The 
actual  features  of  the  desert  enter  simply  into  the  incidental 
details  of  the  journey  and  are  exhibited  with  absolute  truth- 
fulness to  nature.  And  yet,  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  is  not 
such  as  to  bear  the  coloring  that  might  have  been  borrowed 
from  any  other  place  on  the  globe.  Invention  could  not 
have  supplied  the  details.  Modern  travellers  are  invariably 
struck  with  the  accuracy  of  the  description  in  the  Penta- 
teuch; '  and  each  one  has  generally  something  new  to  record 

'  Numb,  vi,  1-21. 

'  Levit   xii. 

3  Cfr.  E.  Robinson,  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  Mount  Sinai  and  Arabia  Pe- 
tr,-ca,  vol.  i,  p.  66sqq.;  A.  V.  Stanlky,  Sinai  and  Palestine;  E.  H.  Pai.mkk.  Tlie 
Desert  of  tlie  Exudus  ;  S.  C.  LJaktlett,  From  Egypt  to  Palestine  ;  K.  ViG(iURt>tx,  I.n 
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concerning  some  overlooked  correspondence  of  the  autlior's 
narrative  with  the  features  of  the  place.  Illustrations  witii- 
out  number  could  easily  be  adduced,  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  the  different  journeys  from  Egyi)t  to  the  border  of 
Chanaan  ;  but  only  a  few  can  be  pointed  out  here.  I'luis 
the  encami)ment  at  Mara,  where  *'  the  waters  were  bitter,"  ' 
clearly  corresponds  to  Hawarah,  where  "  a  spring  is  so  bitter 
that  neither  men  nor  camels  could  drink  of  it,"  says  a 
modern  traveller.'  The  station  at  the  Red  Sea  immedi- 
ately following  that  at  Elim^  was  a  source  of  perplexity  to 
ancient  commentators.  They  could  not  understand  how, 
after  leaving  the  Red  Sea,  the  Israelites  should  come  back 
upon  it  on  their  road  to  Mt.  Sinai,  which  lay  in  the  heart  of 
the  peninsula.  And  yet  modern  travellers  show  that  at  this 
point  it  was  a  necessity  in  their  line  of  march.  "  We  were  all 
struck,"  says  one  of  them,'  "  with  the  indirect  but  remark- 
able coincidence  of  Holy  Scripture  with  the  topography  of 
this  day's  march.  No  person  but  a  writer  well  ac(}uainted 
with  the  geography  of  these  parts  would,  like  Moses,  have 
brouglu  the  Israelites  again  upon  the  Red  Sea,  by  a  line  of 
march  so  devious,  but  so  necessary  on  account  of  the 
mountains  and  Wadies,  as  that  which  we  have  to-day  pur- 
sued." The  coincidences  between  tlie  description  of  Mt. 
Sinai  in  the  book  of  Exodus  '"  and  that  given  in  the  many 
accounts  of  modern  travellers  are  so  numerous,  so  striking, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  well  known,  that  it  would  be  waste 
of  time  to  insist  on  them   here;    in  fact,"  they  are  such  that 

Bible  et  les  Dt'couvertcs  Mcxlcrnes  ;  H.  A.  IIakikk,  I>il)le  and  Modern  Discoveries; 
A.  H.  Savck,  The  liiKlier  Criticism  and  the  Verdict  of  tlie  Monuments,  etc. 

'  Kxod.  XV,  22  sqq. 

'  Dr.  Graul,  quotedby  Stanlhv,  in  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  37,  notes  (New  York, 
1859). 

'  Numb,  xxxiii,  10. 

*  Jno.  Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Uible,  1,180  (quoted  by  Al)p.  Smith,  p.  352). 
'  Chaps  xix,  xxxii. 

•  See  a  few  of  them  pointed  out  in  my  "  Outlines  of  Jewish  History,"  p.  74  sq. 
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Dean  Stanley  '  could  not  help  considering  them  as  "  a  strong 
internal  argument  of  the  scene  itself  having  been  described 
by  an  eje-witness," 

The  manna  spoken  of  in  Exodus  (xvi)  seems  to  point 
to  the  same  conclusion,  because,  although  the  Biblical 
manna  was  clearly  different  from  the  Arabian,  yet  matiua  is 
the  indigenous  name,  and  probably  was  so  in  the  time  of 
Moses  also,  for  the  tamarisk-gum  of  the  Tarfa  tree  is  in  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula.  The  enormous  flight  of  quails  which 
appeared  first  on  the  same  occasion  as  the  manna,  is  also  in 
keeping  with  the  desert.  In  spring  and  summer  they  are 
frequently  seen,  and  the  peculiarity  of  their  settling  down 
in  the  evening  ^  is  noticed  by  Pliny/  Again,  the  wood  of 
which  the  Tabernacle  is  to  be  made  is  the  setim-wood,  the 
one  prevalent  tree  of  Sinaitic  Wadies,  and  the  only  solid 
tree  of  sufficient  size  to  furnish  the  boards  as  prescribed. 
The  author,  as  one  writing  on  the  scene,  does  not  think  of 
stating  whence  came  all  the  timber  needed.  And  yet  it 
afterwards  became  quite  a  puzzle  to  the  learned  Jews,  who, 
to  account  for  it,  imagined  that  Jacob  had  planted  it  in 
Egypt,  whence  the  needful  supply  was  brought  by  the 
Israelites  in  their  flight.  Finally,  the  game  of  the  wilder- 
ness— like  the  chamois — is  included  among  the  clean  ani- 
mals of   the  Law. 

From  these  and  other  such  particulars  we  may  gather 
that  the  writer  of  the  Wanderings  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  topography  and  peculiarities  of  the  Sinaitic  Penin- 
sula, 

The  second  link  in  the  cumulative  argument  drawn  from 
Indirect   Internal  Evidence,  consists  in   the   fact  that  the 


'  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  42  sq. 
"  lOxod.  xvi,  12. 

'  Cfr.  art.  Caillc,  in  Vigoiroux,    Diction,  de    la    l'.il)lc  ;    and  narratives  of   modern 
travelKrs  aln  ady  referred  to. 
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laws  and  institutions,  etc.,  of  the  Pentateuch  are  so  strongly 
impregnated  with  Egyptian  memories  that  nothing  can  ac- 
count for  this  peculiarity  but  their  origin  amid  the  fulness 
of  such  reminiscences. 

As  if  the  whole  national  life,  moral,  religious,  and  i)olit- 
ical,  were  essentially  bound  up  with  these  remembrances, 
the  foundation  of  the  entire  covenant-law  is  solemnly  pro- 
claimed to  be  the  fact  that  Yahweh  had  brought  them 
out  of  Egyptian  bondage,'  and  this  idea  runs  through  the 
whole  code."  The  original  law  on  the  pasch  and  feast  of 
unleavened  bread  is  inseparable  from  the  midnight  exodus." 
The  gentle  treatment  of  strangers  is  powerfully  enforced  by 
an  appeal  to  their  own  bitter  exi)erience  of  the  stranger's  lot 
in  Egypt.'*  It  seems  to  have  been  the  manifold  nature  of 
Egyptian  superstitions  that  suggested  the  peculiar  wording 
of  the  commandment  on  idolatry." 

Strange  though  it  may  appear,  there  is  much  in  the  6'w/- 
7t'arc/ ceremonia/ o(  the /Levhical  worship  that  indicates  an 
Egyptian  type.  Thus,  the  ark  of  Yahweh  is  the  counter- 
l)art  of  the  shrine  of  Amun-Ra;  the  priestly  dress  is  bor- 
rowed from  Egypt,  and  more  particularly  the  high  priest's 
tunic  as  regards  its  make  and  form.  In  like  manner,  the 
Urim  and  Thummim  in  the  breastplate  of  the  high  i)riest; 
tlie  holy  convocations;  the  form  of  the  altar  for  burnt-offer- 
ings; the  parts  of  the  victims  considered  as  the  choice  and 
reserved  portions;  the  ceremonies  of  the  day  of  Atonement; 
etc.,  etc.,  remind  one  of  Egyptian  religious  worshij). 

Pentateuchal  history,  no  less  than  Tentateuchal  legisla- 
tion, is  stamped  with  a  distinct,  minute  and  perfectly  accu- 
rate  knowledge   of   Egypt,  and   such  a  knowledge  can  be 

'  Kxod.  XX,  2. 

■•'  Kx(»(l.  xxiii,  15;  xxix,  46;   Lcvit.  xi,  45;  xix,  s^,  etc.  ;   Numb,  xv,  41. 

'•*  Kxod.  xii,  12,  17,  23,  etc. 

*  Kxfwl.  xxii,  21  ;    Lcvit.  xix,  34. 

''  Kxnd.  XX,  4. 
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accounted  for  only  by  admitting  that  the  writer  long  resided 
in  the  midst  of  that  exclusive  nation.  Let  any  one  study  in 
detail  the  history  of  Joseph,  the  Sojourn  and  the  Exodus  of 
the  Israelites'  in  their  connection  with  Egypt,  and  the  more 
closely  he  will  pursue  his  examination,  the  more  also  will  he 
find  that  the  narrator  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Egyptian  geography,  natural  productions,  seasons  of  vege- 
table growth  and  maturity,  etc.  His  incidental  allusions  to 
the  customs  of  Egypt,  in  particular,  touch  upon  minute  de- 
tails of  the  political,  social,  domestic,  moral  and  religious 
life  of  that  country,  and  yet  they  are  invariably  found  accu- 
rate when  they  are  confronted  with  the  numerous  discoveries 
made  in  Egypt  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Yea,  more, 
as  repeatedly  urged  by  Egyptologists,  the  sacred  writer 
shows  *'  knowledge  of  Egypt  in  its  condition  under  the 
Ramessides  (i.e.,  about  tlie  time  of  Moses),  and  his  minute 
accuracy  is  inconsistent  with  any  later  date."  ^ 

It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  only  foreign  words 
found  in  the  Pentateuch  are  of  Egyptian  origin.  The 
writer's  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  Egypt  appears 
not  only  from  his  familiar  use  of  Egyptian  terms,  but  also 
from  the  correctness  of  his  orthography  when  he  uses  them. 
In  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrews  so  long  in  contact  with  the 
indigenous  population  many  Egyptian  terms  were  naturally 
current,  and  their  use  here  and  there  throughout  the  narra- 
tive indicates  the  author's  long  residence  in  the  country, 
while  their  correct  representation  in  Hebrew  letters  bespeaks 
a  m.an  carefully  educated,  as  Moses  is  represented  to  have 
been.* 

Ikit    while  the   writer   of   the   Pentateuch   shows  himself 

*  Gen.  xxix-P^xod.  xv. 

2  S.  R.  Pooi.K,  in  Contemporary  Review,  Sept.  1887,  p.  3^-1.  Cfr.  also  Vic.oi'roux, 
liiblc  et  Di'couvertcs  Modcrnes,  vol.  ii  ;  Herman  V.  Hili-kpcht,  Recent  Research  in 
Hible  Lands,  \i.  9  sqq.  ;  R.  V.  Kki'.ncii,  Lex  Mosaica,  p    22  s(\q.  ;  etc. 

•  Cfr.  Acts  vii,  22 
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tliorouglily  acquainted,  from  personal  observation,  with 
Kgypt  and  the  Desert,  lie  is  by  no  means  so  minutely  in- 
formed about  the  Land  of  Chanaan:  and  tliis  forms  the 
third  distinct  link  in  the  chain  of  indirect  internal  evidence 
for  Mosaic  authorship.  It  is  plain,  first  of  all,  that  the  author 
is  not  in  Chanaan  when  he  writes,  since  many  of  his  laws 
look  toward  the  settlement  in  the  Land  of  Promise  as  some- 
thing yet  to  come,'  and  since  he  frecpiently  uses  the  phrase 
*'  in  the  Land  of  Chanaan  "  when  speaking  in  his  own  person 
of  places  w^ell  known  to  all  the  inhabitants.  Thus  he  si)eaks 
of  *'  Hebron,  in  the  land  of  Chanaan,"""  as  the  place  where 
Sara  died,  precisely  as  Jacob  does,  when  he  was  in  Egypt.' 
So  also  of  '*  Sichem,  wliich  is  in  the  Land  of  Chanaan."* 
Historians  do  not  write  so  of  distinguished  places  belonging 
to  their  native  country,  much  less  when  they  write  for  their 
own  fellow  countrymen  actually  living  on  the  spot.  But, 
more  particularly,  tliere  is  nothing  in  the  entire  work  to 
show  that  minute  knowledge  of  the  country  which  results 
from  personal  examination;  and  we  find  only  such  as  Moses 
could  have  obtained  from  the  old  traditions,  written  docu- 
ments of  the  nation,  from  the  accounts  either  private  or 
official  of  the  Egyptians,  and  from  the  forty  days'  careful 
exploration  of  the  spies.'  This  appears  from  the  general 
terms  in  which  the  boundaries  of  Chanaan  are  laid  down  in 
Numbers  xxxiv,  1-12,  so  inferior  in  detail  (particularly  the 
northern  limit)  to  those  given  after  the  conquest."  I'inally, 
many  details  go  to  i)rove  that  the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch 
supposes  his  readers  far  less  acquainted  with  Chanaan  than 
he  is.^ 

'  Cfr.  Exod.  xii,  2S-Z7  ;  xiii,  t-14:  xxiii,  20-33,  etc.;    Lovit.  xiv,  34  57;    x/iii,  3  30; 
xix.  23-37,  '-■♦c.  ;   Numb    xv,  2-41  ;  xviii,  20,  24  ;  etc.,  etc. 
^  (icn.  xxxiii,  2,  19. 
'  r,en    xlix,  30. 

*  f'icn.  XXV.  6. 

^  Numb,  xiii,  18-20. 

•  Jcjsue  XV,  I  5,  21-32  ;  xiii.  4-''). 

'  Cfr.  (Jen.  xiv,  2,  7,  17  ;  xxiii,  2  ;  etc.,  etc 
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As  a  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  argument,  the  defenders 
of  tlie  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  endeavor  to 
show  how  the  Pentateuchal  legislation  was  gradually  called 
forth  by  circumstances  in  the  nomad  life  of  Israel.  This 
legislation  is  so  interwoven  with  the  nomad  history  of  the 
Hebrew  nation  that  we  can  watch  it  actually  unfolding  itself 
before  our  eyes,  because  many  of  its  regulations  spring  forth 
from  the  passing  incidents  of  the  time,  while  others  appear 
impressed  indelibly  with  the  marks  of  their  historic  origin. 

The  midnight  of  the  Exodus  is  the  starting-point;  and 
that  is  needed  as  the  historical  explanation  of  the  Pasch,  of 
Yahweh's  appropriation  of  the  first-born,  and  of  the  feast  of 
the  unleavened  bread:  three  things  which  wrought  them- 
selves intimately  into  the  whole  Hebrew  system,^  and  must 
have  taken  their  rise  in  the  circumstances  detailed  in  the 
narrative. 

As  the  journey  proceeds,  so  laws  originate  from  the  acci- 
dents of  the  way.  In  the  interval  between  the  Egyptian 
pasch  and  the  first  one  celebrated  in  the  Desert,  a  law  had 
been  passed^  removing  from  the  camp  those  who  were  pol- 
luted by  a  dead  body.  The  consequence  was  that  some 
individuals,  in  these  circumstances/  were  excluded  from  the 
second  pasch.  In  the  collision  of  two  separate  laws,  one 
requiring  that  all  should  celebrate  the  pasch,  another  inca- 
pacitating some  persons  from  keeping  it,  Moses  received 
])articular  instructions  from  Yahweh  how  to  act:  thus  arose 
the  law  providing  for  an  additional  pasch  a  month  after  the 
first. ^  The  laws  regulating  the  succession  to  property  fur- 
nish an  example  of  the  same  kind.'^  The  ])rohibition  of 
blasphemy  is  contained  in  Exodus  xxii,  28.     In   the  course 

*  Exod.  xiii. 

'  Niiml).  V,  2. 

3  Niinil).  ix,  (>. 

^  Numb,  ix,  10-14. 

^  Numb,  xxvi,  52  56;  xxvii,  S   11  ;  xxxvi,  i-q. 
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of  tiine  some  one  is  convicted  of  blasphemy.  On  looking 
into  the  law,  il  is  found  that  no  i)enalty  is  attached  to  the 
crime,  notwitlistanding  its  enormity.  The  guilty  man  is 
therefore  imprisoned  "  until  they  can  ascertain  what  is  to  be 
done.  Yahweh  directs  Moses  to  promulgate  a  general  law 
for  the  stoning  of  a  blasphemer.^  In  like  manner,  the  mis- 
conduct of  Nadab  ami  Abiu  was  the  occasion  of  another 
universal  ordinance.' 

This  character  of  the  Pentateuchal  legislation  appears 
still  more  manifest,  we  are  told,  when  we  comjxire  the  Deu- 
teronomic  laws  with  those  of  the  middle  books.  In  Exodus 
and  Leviticus,  when  the  Israelites  are  always  near  the  Taber- 
nacle, we  do  not  find  stated  that  the  yearly  festivals  should 
be  celebrated  before  the  Tabernacle:  such  a  prescrii)tion 
would  have  been  useless.  But  this  prescription  is  added '\x\. 
Deuter.  xvi,  5  sqq.,  because  after  the  settlement  the  Israel- 
ites might  naturally  be  tempted  not  to  appear  before  the 
Lord  on  these  three  occasions.  On  the  contrary,  the  law  of 
Levit.  xvii,  3-5,  compelling  all  to  slay  at  the  door  of  the 
Tabernacle  the  sacrificial  animals  of  every-day  use  for  tlie 
table,  is  abrogated  \x\  Deuter.  xii,  15,  because  it  will  cease  to 
be  adai)ted  to  the  fixed  settlements  which  Israel  was  on  the 
point  of  acc^uiring  in  Chanaan.  The  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  the  actual  appointment  of  the  Cities  of  Refuge  on 
the  east  of  Jordan  *  after  the  settlement  of  the  three  Trans- 
jordanic  tribes,  while  in  Exodus  and  Numbers  Cities  of 
Refuge  have  simply  been  promised. 

Thus  it  becomes  evident  that  the  Pentateuchal  legislation 
bears  the  imi)ress  of  laws  framed  to  meet  circumstances  as 
they  occurred  during  the  nomad  life  of  Israel,  and  modified 


•  Levit.  xxiv,  12. 

'  Ibid.,  verses  15,  16 
»  Levit.  X   811. 

*  Deuter.  iv,  41. 
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or  abrogated  when  other  circumstances  required  it.  In 
both  cases^  this  points  to  an  epoch,  to  say  the  least,  con- 
temporaneous with  the  great  Lawgiver  of  the  Hebrew  people. 

As  a  last  argument  drawn  from  Indirect  Internal  Evi- 
dence, it  has  been  maintained  by  the  advocates  of  tlie 
Mosaic  authorship  that  we  find  in  tlie  Pentateuch  archaic 
words  and  grammatical  forms  which  point  to  its  Mosaic 
origin,  since  a  large  number  of  them  are  no  longer  found 
even  in  Josue.  For  instance,  the  form  S'^n  stands  in  the 
Pentateuch  197  times  for  the  feminine,  and  "^^j  occurs  19 
times  for  both  genders,  etc.;  and  this,  together  with  harder 
sounds,  defective  modes  of  writing,  unusual  formations  of 
stems,  forms  subsequently  used  only  in  poetry,  etc.,  tends 
to  show  that  the  language  of  the  Pentateuch  constitutes  a 
distinct,  archaic,  period  in  the  Hebrew  language.  Besides, 
many  words  and  phrases  occur  in  the  Pentateuch  which 
are  peculiar  to  it,  while  many  peculiar  to  later  books  are 
never  found  in  it  ;  and  many  which  are  frequently  used  in 
the  first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  elsewhere  of 
rare  occurrence,  and  vice  versa.^ 

Such  is  the  bare  outline  of  the  cumulative  argument 
which  defenders  of  the  traditional  view  concerning  the 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  have  drawn  from  indirect  in- 
ternal evidence.  The  argument  was  elaborately  set  forth 
for  the  first  time  by  Abp.  Smith  in  1868,  and  has  since 
then  appeared  conclusive  to  many  minds.  And  yet  its 
l)roving  force  is  either  questioned  or  actually  rejected  by 
tlie  bulk  of  contemporary  scholars.  \w  point  of  fact,  some 
of  its  parts  when  closely  examined  do  not  seem  to  be  solidly 
established.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  the  archaic 
f(jrins  appealed  to  in  favor  of  the   Mosaic  authorshij),  and 

-  Cfr.  Jahn,  liitrod.  to  the  Old  Test.,  p.  177  sq.  (Knj;l.  Transl);  Vkioukoux,  Man. 
Bil)lique,  vol.  i,  n.  247;  G.  Hickki.i,,  Outlines  of  Htb.  riraniniar,  p.  5,  §  it  (Engl. 
Transl);  Ahbe  (jkai-fin,  Congris  Scientifuiiie  des  Catlioliciues,  I'aiis,  iS^^S. 
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also  with  tlie  intricate  system  of  legislation  contained  in  the 
Pentateuch  :  for  further  studies  have  disproved  the  very- 
high  anticjuity  claimed  for  those  archaic  forms,'  and  it  is,  to 
say  the  least,  difficult  to  admit  that  the  nomad  life  of  Israel 
truly  afforded  their  great  leader  opportunities  for  framing 
such  an  intricate  and  complete  religious  and  moral  code  of 
laws  as  is  embodied  in  the  Pentateuch.^  Again,  wliilc  the 
other  parts  of  the  argument  prove  conclusively  that  our 
Pentateuch  contains  elements  which  must  be  referred  to 
Mosaic  times  (oral  traditions  faithfully  preserved,  written 
documents  simply  imbedded,  and  the  like),  they  do  not 
seem  to  bear  out  tlie  view  that  our  entire  Pentateuch — 
with  the  excei)tion  of  a  few  later  additions — should  be  con- 
sidered as  the  work  of  Moses,  all  the  more  so  because,  as 
admitted  on  all  hands.  Oriental  writers  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, compilers  who  arrange  pre-existing  documents/  All  the 
facts  invoked  in  this  cumulative  argument  would  at  most 
prove  the  following  i)osition  :  "  The  Pentateuch  is  the  ])rod- 
uct  of  the  religious  development  among  the  chosen  people 
from  Moses  down  to  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  Exile  on 
the  basis  of  regulations  which  were  written  down  by  Moses, 
and  which  in  bulk  and  importance  form  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Old  Testament  Codes  ";*  and  yet  this  position 
is  far  from  the  conclusion  which  the  defenders  of  tlie  tra- 
ditional view  would  have  us  infer  from  the  facts  to  which 
they  appeal.  Finally,  this  manner  of  interpreting  the  data 
supj)lied    by  indirect    internal  evidence    aj)pears    to    many 

'  Cfr.  particularly  A.  Loisv,  I'RnseiKncment  Hibliquc,  for  iH(;2,  p.  51  scj.  See  also 
the  admission  of  Coknkuy,  Introd.,  vol.  ii,  p.  66  sq. 

'  "  Es  muss,"  says  very  pertinently  Father  (».  HoriHRd,  "  als  einc  absolute  Unmciplich- 
keit  Rclten,  dass  alle  reliRiiisen  und  socialen  Verhftltnisse  der  Isrneliten  durch  die  von 
Moses  verfasste  (lesetzyebung  in  eincr  solchen  Weise  KercRelt  wurden,  welche  jede 
Controvcrse.  Casuistic  und  infolgc  dessen  jede  Krweiterung  luid  l'>;,':(nzung  ausge- 
schlosscn  h.ittc."     (Die  Oenesis,  p.  xxv.  Freiburg,  1899.) 

^  Cfr.  Vir;ouKoux,  Manuel  Hiblique    vol.  i,  n.  (>. 

<  (Jottfried  llniiiif..  loc    cit  ,  p.  xxvii. 
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altogetlier  one-sided,  inasmuch  as  it  takes  into  account  only 
those  points  which  seem  to  make  for  the  Mosaic  authorship, 
and  simply  ignores — far  from  accounting  for — opposite  data 
no  less  truly  afforded  by  the  careful  and  impartial  study  of 
the  Pentateuchal  contents. 

§  2.  Evidence  in  Favor  of  the  Traditional  View  Cojicernins^ 
t/ie  Authorship  of  the  Book  of  Josue. 

I.  External  Evidence.  As  in  connection  with  the 
Pentateuch,  so  in  connection  with  the  book  of  Josue,  Jewish 
tradition,  adopted  later  by,  and  transmitted  in,  the  Christian 
Church,  gives  the  name  of  the  author.  It  has  maintained 
that,  with  the  exception  of  its  last  verses,  which  refer  to  the 
death  of  Josue  and  to  events  subsequent  to  it,^  this  book  is 
the  work  of  Josue,  the  successor  of  Moses  in  command. 
And  in  consequence,  those  scholars  who  simply  abide  by 
the  traditional  view  of  Jews  and  Christians  admit  that  the 
sixth  historical  book  of  the  Old  Testament  was  written  by 
Josue  himself,  or  at  least  in  his  time.' 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  some  of  them,  while  re- 
garding as  conclusive  the  argument  drawn  from  tradition, 
recognize  that  this  very  tradition — apparently  unanimous 
once  among  Jews  and  Christians — underwent  variations  in 
the  course  of  time,**  so  that  at  the  present  day  even  Catholic 
scholars  feel  comparatively  free  to  depart  from  it.  Whence 
it  is  clear  that  the  common  sentiment  of  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians regarding  the  authorship  of  the  book  of  Josue  can 
hardly  be  invoked  as  if  it  settled  the  question  concerning 
the  authenticity  of  that  sacred  book. 

1  Josue  xviv,  29-33. 

^  This  is  the  view  of  Vigouroux,  Clair,  Comely,  Kaulen,  LesCtre,  and  a  few  others 
among  recent  Catholic  scholars. 

'  These  variations  arose  chiefly  from  a  closer  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  book 
of  Josue  ;  and  the  sole  fact  that  the  tradition  concening  the  authorship  of  a  sacred 
book  can  undergo  such  variations  proves  that  que.stio  is  regarding  authorship  are  of 
their  very  nature  problems  <■>{  literary  Criticism. 
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2.  Internal  Evidence.  To  supply  what  is  wanting  in 
external  evidence,  the  defenders  of  the  traditional  view 
concerning  the  authorship  of  the  book  of  Josue  appeal  to 
internal  grounds,  and  endeavor  to  prove  the  four  following 
positions  : 

(i)  The  Author  of  the  Book  of  Josue  is  prior  to  David. 
This  may  be  gathered,  we  are  told,  from  many  particulars 
which  show  that  it  *'  was  composed  not  later  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Saul,  and  indeed  even  earlier. 
Thus,  according  to  xvi,  lo,  the  Chanaanites  still  dwelt  in 
Gazer  ;  but  according  to  III  Kings  ix,  i6,  they  were  ex- 
terminated by  Pharao,  king  of  Egypt,  in  the  beginning  of 
Solomon's  reign  or  the  end  of  that  of  David.  According  to 
XV,  63,  the  Jebusites  are  not  yet  expelled  from  Jerusalem  : 
this  was  accom])lished  by  David,  in  the  very  beginning  of 
his  reign  over  all  the  tribes.'  According  to  ix,  27,  the  place 
of  the  Temple  is  not  yet  chosen,  though  this  was  fixed  so 
early  as  in  David's  time  ;  '  and  the  Gabaonites  are  still 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  congregation 
and  the  altar,  in  conformity  with  the  treaty  which  Josue 
and  the  elders  made  with  them,  which,  however,  was  abol- 
ished by  Saul's  bloody  crime  against  them.'  According 
to  xi,  8  ;  xix,  28,  Sidon  is  the  chief  city  of  Phenicia,  and 
according  to  xiii,  4-6,  the  Sidonians  or  Phenicians  belong  to 
the  Chanaanites  who  are  to  be  exterminated  :  to  this  class 
they  could  no  longer  have  been  reckoned  in  David's  time,* 
at  which  time,  moreover,  Tyre  has  taken  the  highest  place, 
instead  of  Sidon." 

'  II  Kings  V,  5-9. 

^  II  Kings  xxiv,  i8  sqq. ;  I  Chrnn.  xxi,  i8  sqq.  ;  xxii,  i. 

•  1 1  Kings  xxi,  i  sqq. 

♦  II  Kings  V,  II  ;  III  Kings  v,  15  ;  I  Chron.  xiv,   i. 

*  K.  F.  Kkil,  Manual  of  Historico-Critical  Introduction  to  the  Canonical  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Test,,  vol.  i,  p.  210  (Kngl.  Transl.).  We  have  quoted  from  Kcil,  be- 
cause subsequent  advocates  of  the  traditional  view  seem  to  have  followed  him  implicitly 
in  regard  to  this  first  position. 
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(2)  The  Writer  was  an  Actual  Witness  of  the  Events  re- 
corded. This  is  clearly  seen,  we  are  told,  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  historical  contents,  wherein  the  author  speaks 
of  events  as  one  who  has  played  an  important  part  in  them/ 
Usually,  it  is  true,  he  uses  the  third  person  in  his  narrative; 
but  at  times  he  betrays  himself  as  a  writer  contemporary 
with  the  facts  detailed,  by  employing  the  first  person  (cfr.  iv, 
23;  V,  I,  6,  in  the  Hebrew);  as  also  by  stating  that  Rahab 
"dwelt  in  the  midst  of  Israel  unto  this  day"  (vi,  25),  that 
Hebron  belonged  to  Caleb  also  ''unto  this  day"  (xiv,  14); 
and  by  making  other  statements  of  similar  import  (cfr. 
ix,  27;  XV,  dy,  xvi,  10;  etc.).  In  like  manner,  the  argument 
from  the  style  and  diction  of  the  narrative  points  in  the 
same  direction.  "  The  topographical  information  which 
abounds  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  book  (chap,  xiii  sqq.) 
is  of  such  a  nature  and  is  presented  in  such  a  form  as 
strongly  suggests  the  use  of  written  and  apparently  con- 
temporary documents.  It  is,  indeed,  only  through  the 
researches  of  modern  travellers  and  geographers  that  we  are 
enabled  to  appreciate  the  minute  accuracy  of  some  parts  of 
this  information.  .  .  .  Certainly  other  statements  in  the 
following  chapters  (i.e.,  those  following  chap,  xv)  are  far 
less  definite  and  complete.  This  fact,  however,  makes 
against  the  theory  of  Knobel,  that  the  geographical  lists  are 
borrowed  from  surveys  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  times 
of  Josue.  For  such  surveys,  made  when  the  whole  country 
had  long  been  occupied  and  familiar,  would  not  exhibit  the 
defects  so  apparent  in  the  description  before  us.  We  have, 
e.g.,  in  xvi  and  xvii  no  lists  of  the  towns  belonging  to  the 
great  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasses;  and  imperfect  lists 
of  those  assigned  to  Zabulon  and  Aser  (cfr.  xix,  15  and  28)-, 
while  the  boundary-lines  in  the  case  of  other  northern  tribes 
are  but  vaguely  indicated.  .  .  .   I'he  shortcomings  in  the 

'  Cfr.  Jos.  xiv,  6  sqq.  ;  xv,  8  sqq.  ;  xvii,  14  sqci-,  etc. 
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writer's  statement  are  mainly  due  to  the  fact  tliat  his  knowl- 
edge was  itself  imi)erfect.  .  .  .  The  Chanaanites  were  at 
that  time  still  strong  in  many  isolated  districts;  and  in 
these  accurate  information  would  hardly  be  procured,  much 
less  would  actual  measurement  l)e  ])racticable.  Hence  the 
want  of  fulness  and  accuracy  which  marks  some  i)ortions 
of  these  topogra]:)liical  chapters,  while  others  are  copious 
and  minute.  The  very  anomalies  of  the  writer's  most  valu- 
able description  of  Palestine,  inconvenient  as  they  often 
are,  seem  thus  to  be  attributable  to  the  early  date  of  the 
information.  His  documents  were  written  while  Israel  was 
still  a  stranger  in  the  land  of  his  inheritance,  and  in  })arts 
of  it  still  a  foreign  invader."  ' 

{3)  The  ]Vriter  may  be  Josue^  Moses'  Successor  in  Co?n- 
7nand.  This  the  defenders  of  the  traditional  view  prove  to 
their  own  satisfaction,  in  spite  of  several  passages  which 
have  been  ascribed  to  a  time  later  than  that  of  Josue.  The 
passages  of  this  description  are:  (i)  the  oft-repeated  for- 
mula "  unto  this  day,"  which  seems  to  imply  a  period  not 
contemi)oraneous  with  the  events  recorded  ;  (2)  the  quo- 
tation in  X,  13,  from  "  the  book  of  the  Just,"  of  a  i)assage 
describing  a  miraculous  victory  won  during  the  conquest  of 
Chanaan;  (3)  the  reference  to  the  distinction  (in  xi,  21)  be- 
tween Juda  and  Israel^  which  is  naturally  referred  to  the 
time  that  followed  the  disruption  of  Solomon's  kingdom; 
(4)  the  accounts  of  Caleb's  conquest  of  Hebron  and  Otho- 
niel's  conquest  of  Dabir  (xv,  13-19),  and  that  of  Lesem  by 
the  Danites  (xix,  47),  although  in  Judges  i,  10-15,  ^^^  xviii, 
these  events  are  described  as  having  been  undertaken  after 
the  death  of  Josue;  (5)  the  remark  in  xv,  63,  that  the  Jebus- 
ites  "dwelt  with  the   children  of  Juda  in  Jerusalem,"  al- 

'  T.  E    P>r'iN,  in  the  Speaker's  Bible,  Josue,  p.  8.     All  this  seems  to  be  endorsed  by 
C(J  RNEi.Y,  Introd  ,  vol  ii,  pj).  19-101. 
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though  the  enterprise  upon  Jerusalem  was  first  undertaken 
after  the  death  of  Josue,  as  stated  in  Judges  i,  8.* 

(4)  Josiie  is  most  likely  the  Author  of  the  Book  which 
bears  his  Name,  Finally,  it  is  claimed  that,  apart  from 
the  account  of  Josue's  death  and  events  subsequent  to 
it  (xxiv,  29-33),  and  from  a  few  interpolations,  the  book 
is  referable  to  Josue  on  internal  grounds.  The  writer,  we 
are  told,  is  so  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  prescriptions  of 
Moses,  whose  words  he  cites  very  often,'*  that  he  must 
have  been  most  intimate  with  him,  as  we  know  was  the 
case  with  Josue.  Again,  the  book  itself  affirms  that ''Josue 
wrote  all  these  things  "  (that  is,  according  to  most  advo- 
cates of  the  traditional  view,  the  whole  narrative  of  the 
conquest  and  the  distribution  of  the  Land  of  Chanaan 
among  the  tribes)  "in  the  volume  of  the  Law  of  Yahweh." 

Before  concluding  the  present  chapter,  we  subjoin  a  few 
brief  remarks  upon  the  value  of  the  internal  grounds  usually 
set  forth  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  the  book  of  Josue. 
Perhaps  the  strongest  of  these  grounds  is  the  explicit  testi- 
mony just  quoted  which  seems  to  ascribe  to  Moses'  succes- 
sor in  command  the  authorship  of  the  whole  book.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  words ''all  these  things  "  do  not  clearly  and 
necessarily  '  refer  to  our  whole  book  of  Josue.  Jahn,  and 
others  with  him,  admit  that  "  they  relate  solely  to  the  re- 
newal of  the  Covenant  with  God  which  Josue  had  made, 
and  of  which  he  had  erected  a  monument";*  and  besides, 
when  closely  examined,  the  entire  passage  "  appears  very 
much  like  a  statement,  not  by  Josue,  but  from  the  hand  of 
a  later  writer  who  purposely  inserted  it  in  his  work  to  in- 

*  For  a  discussion  of  these  passages,  sec  particularly  Coknei.y,  ibid.,  pp.   193-198, 
and  Lesetke,  Introd.,  vol.  ii,  p.  200  sq. 

^  Jos.  i,  3  ;  iii,  ro ;  viii,  3  r  ;  ix,  i  ;  xi,  3 ;  etc.,  etc. 

'This  is  conceded  by  Abbe  Ci.aik,  Jc)su(5,  in  I.elliiclliiix'  liibli,  p.  5;  see  also  C<>K- 

NRI-Y,   loc.  cit.,  p.  I(>2. 

*  Jaiin,  Introd.  to  the  Old  Test.,  p   272  (I  uj^i.  Tr.insi.). 
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form  the  reader  that  the  very  section  (to  which  it  is  affixed) 
was  originally,  though  not  perhaps  in  the  self-same  form  as 
we  have  it  at  present,  committed  to  writing  by  Josue."  ' 

As  regards  the  explanations  offered  to  show  how  the 
passages  which  are  often  ascribed  to  a  time  later  than  that 
of  Josue  may  be  truly  understood  of  his  time,  it  must  be 
said  that  they  are  regarded  as  unsatisfactory  by  many 
scholars  who  have  examined  them  attentively.  Father 
Vigouroux,  for  instance,  considers  as  a  gloss  inserted  at  a 
later  date  the  oft-repeated  words  "  unto  this  day,"  and 
admits  that  Josue  xv,  63  proves  that  the  tribe  of  Juda  had 
not  yet  driven  the  Jebusites  from  that  city.''  In  fact,  it  is 
on  account  of  some  of  these  passages  betraying  a  later  date 
that  such  conservative  writers  as  Fried.  Keil  and  T.  E. 
Espin,  and  many  others,  do  not  see  their  way  to  maintain 
that  the  book  ascribed  to  Josue  by  tradition  was  really 
composed  before  his  death. 

One  single  remark  will  suffice  in  connection  with  the 
grounds  adduced  to  establish  the  first  two  positions,  viz. : 
that  the  author  of  the  book  of  Josue  was  prior  to  David, 
and  next,  that  he  was  an  actual  witness  of  the  events  re- 
corded. These  grounds  are  perhaps  "sufficient  to  prove 
the  antiquity  of  the  matter  of  the  book,  and  even  to  render 
it  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  it  was  originally  written 
by  Josue  himself;  but  they  are  of  no  force  against  the  hy- 
pothesis of  the  compilation  of  the  book  from  ancient  docu- 
ments." ' 

In  view  of  this  inconclusiveness  of  the  arguments  drawn 
from  internal  evidence,  and  of  the  lack  of  constancy  in  the 
testimony  of  tradition  respecting  the  genuineness  of  the 
book    of  Josue,    it    is    not  suri)rising  to    find,   on   the    one 

•  Van  nnN  Biesrn,  in  the  Dublin  Review,  Oct.  iSyz,  j).  jc,^. 

^  Vk.oukoi  X,  Mnnuel  l>il)Iic|iic,  vol.  ii,  n.  416. 

'  Note  of  the  translator  in  Jahn's  Introd.  to  the  O.  T.,  ji.  223. 
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hand,  that  many  Catholic  scholars  regard  this  sacred  book 
as  owing  its  present  form  to  an  author  distinct  from  Josue, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  those  who  admit  its  genuine- 
ness simply  maintain  that  our  sixth  historical  book  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  mos/  likely  composed  by  the  man  whose 
name  it  bears. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

INTERNAL    EVIDENCE    IN    FAVOR    OF     RECENT    THEORIES 
CONCERNING    AUTHORSHIP. 

§  I.  Preliminary  Remarks. 

I.  Conclusions  commonly  admitted  by  Higher 
Critics  briefly  Recalled.  Before  setting  forth  the  evi- 
dence which  the  opponents  of  the  Traditional  view  urge 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  first  six  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  recall  briefly  the  leading 
conclusions  which  they  commonly  adopt  in  consequence  of 
that  evidence.  One  of  these  is  that  the  Hexateuch  is  a 
compilation  from  written  sources  earlier  than  our  present 
books,  but  later  than  the  time  of  Moses  and  of  Josue.  In 
the  second  place,  these  written  sources  are  chiefly  four:  (i) 
an  Elohistic  document  extending  through  our  first  six 
books,  composed  by  a  priestly  writer,  and  hence  commonly 
designated  by  P;  (2)  the  Jehovistic  (or  Jahvistic)  writing, 
also  extending  through  the  Hexateuch,  designated  by  J; 
(3)  a  second  Elohistic  document,  in  close  connection  with 
the  Jahvistic,  denoted  by  E;  (4)  the  Deuteronomic  writing, 
chiefly  in  Deuteronomy  and  Josue,  with  a  few  traces  in  the 
earlier  books,  usually  designated  by  D.  Thirdly,  since 
Deuteronomy  is  commonly  regarded  as  having  been  written 
not  long  before  the  eighteenth  year  of  King  Josias  (b.c. 
621),  and  since  the  Deuteronomic  source  extends  through 

85  . 
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Josue  along  with  the  other  sources,  the  composition  of  the 
Hexateuch  is  placed  of  necessity  subsequent  to  B.C.  621, 
although  parts  of  it  maybe  much  older,  most  critics  say 
even  Mosaic.  Fourthly,  the  Jehovistic  and  Elohistic  docu- 
ments are  generally  considered  as  older  than  Deuteronomy, 
and  as  no  later  than  about  B.C.  750.  Finally,  the  various 
sources  of  the  Hexateuch  have  been  put  together  by  editors 
in  the  course  of  ages,  in  such  a  manner  that,  despite  these 
successive  editings,  the  documents  may  still  be  distinguished 
by  characteristic  differences  :  in  the  use  of  the  divine 
names,  in  language,  style,  etc. 

2.  The  Basis  of  these  Conclusions  a  Cumulative 
Argument  from  Internal  Evidence.  As  might  natu- 
rally be  expected,  the  reasons  brought  forward  by  the  up- 
holders of  these  conclusions  are  varied  and  numerous,  and 
have  been  set  forth  by  them  in  many  different  ways.  Two 
general  methods,  however,  of  presenting  them  are  worthy  of 
special  attention.  The  first  one,  particularly  well  fitted  for 
a  popular  presentation  of  the  subject,  and  adopted  by 
scholars  so  widely  different  in  religious  convictions  as  Prof. 
A.  Kuenen  '  and  Father  Van  den  Biesen,"^  divides  the  Hexa- 
teuch into  its  legislative  and  historical  contents,  and  groups 
around  each  of  these  two  great  portions  of  Genesis-Josue 
whatever  arguments  may  show  its  late  authorship  and  give 
a  clue  to  its  probable  date.  The  second  method,  perhaps 
more  suited  for  a  scientific  exposition  of  tlie  matter,  and 
therefore  generally  followed  in  regular  treatises  such  as 
those  of  Bennett  in  England  '  and  liriggs  in  America,*  does 

'  A  Historico-Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Composition  of  the  Hexateuch, 
§§  3,  4.     In  the  following  paragraphs,  liowevcr,  Kuenen  introduces  the  second  method. 

'  The  Authorship  and  Composition  of  the  Hexateuch,  in  the  Dublin  Review,  Oct. 
i8g2,  Jan.  1893. 

•  Biblical  Introduction,  Part  I,  The  Old  Testament;  see  more  particularly,  Caki-en- 
1ER  and  BATTKRsnv.  The  Hexateucli,  Vol.  I  (Longmans,  1900). 

*  Tlie  Hijjher  Criticism  of  tlie  Hexateuch. 
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not  take  into  account  so  much  the  nature  of  the  contents 
in  those  sacred  books,  as  the  character  of  the  evidence 
from  which  the  various  arguments  are  derived.  It  is  owing 
to  the  cumulative  force  of  the  data  supplied  by  internal 
evidence  that,  during  the  nineteenth  century,  so  many 
critics  have  gradually  declared  themselves  <:onvinced  first 
of  one  and  next  of  another  point  in  reference  to  the  author- 
ship of  Genesis-Josue,  and  it  is  this  same  cumulative  force 
that  the  defenders  of  the  recent  theories  who  follow  the 
second  method  would  have  the  student  feel  while  he  ex- 
amines for  himself  the  internal  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
late  composition  of  the  Hexateuch.  They  therefore  con- 
nect into  one  general  argument  the  principal  reasons  for 
the  recent  theories,  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  him  to  admit 
the  correctness  of  its  parts  one  after  another,  with  the  final 
result  that  a  position  very  different  from  the  traditional 
view  seems  to  be  the  only  one  tenable. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  second  method  of  exposition, 
while  making  the  student  better  acquainted  with  the  actual 
manner  in  which  so  many  minds  have  been  gradually  in- 
duced to  give  up  the  traditional  positions,  does  fuller  justice 
to  the  arguments  advanced  by  Higher  Critics.  We  shall 
therefore  impartially  follow  it  in  our  presentation  of  the  in- 
ternal evidence  in  favor  of  the  recent  theories  concerning 
the  authorship  of  the  Hexateuch,  and  briefly  study  the 
direct  bearing  of  such  evidence  on  the  following  points: 
(i)  the  Hexateuch  is  a  compilation  from  various  sources 
pointing  to  diverse  authors;  (2)  this  compilation  contains 
passages  betraying  a  date  later  than  that  ascribed  to  it  by 
tradition;  (3)  this  comparatively  late  compilation  was  not 
completed  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  book  of  the 
Law  under  Josias;  (4)  the  Hexateuch,  as  it  now  stands, 
bears  the  impress  of  gradual  growth  through  centuries  after 
Moses  and  Josue. 
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§  2.    The  Composite  Origin  of  iJic  Ilexateuch. 

I.  Use  of  the  Different  Divine  Names  (Yahweh ; 
Elohim).  Of  the  many  grounds  brought  forward  to  prove 
the  composite  origin  of  the  Hexateuch,  hardly  any  has  been 
more  sharply  criticised  than  the  peculiar  use  of  the  divine 
names  "  Yahweh  "  and  "  Elohim,"  which,  as  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  first  pointed  out  in  1753  by  Jean  Astruc,  in 
connection  with  the  book  of  Genesis/  He  suggested  that 
the  systematic  use  of  the  former  in  a  large  number  of  its 
sections,  and  of  the  latter  in  many  others,  could  be  best  ac- 
counted for  by  admitting  that  the  writer  of  the  book  had 
utilized  two  principal  documents,  which  could  be  called 
Jehovistic  (Yahvistic)  and  Elohistic  from  their  respective 
use  of  the  divine  names.  This  was  indeed  an  important 
discovery,  the  correctness  and  bearing  of  which  have  been 
closely  examined  since  Astruc's  time,  with  the  result, 
among  others,  that  valuable  facts  he  had  not  suspected 
were  brought  to  light  concerning  these  and  other  names  of 
God  in  Genesis-Exodus  vi,  i.  All  the  facts  of  any  im- 
portance which  have  thus  been  disclosed  are  summed 
uj)  in  the  table  on  page  89. 

According  to  the  advocates  of  the  recent  theories  con- 
cerning authorship,  the  results  which  are  tabulated  there 
prove  that  the  main  positions  of  Astruc  were  correct." 
They  clearly  show,  we  are  told,  that  the  sections  which  con- 
tain exclusively  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  j)rincij)al 
names  of  God  (Yaliweh;  Elohim)  are  more  numerous  and 
extensive  than  the  defenders  of  the  traditional  view  are  at 
times  willing  to  concede.  Again,  they  show  that  two  i)rin- 
cipal  documents    having  these   divine   names   respectively, 

'  See  Chap,  i,  §  3,  p.  34. 

'  Nearly  all  these  results  ran  he  verified  even  by  the  student  who  is  not  familiar  with 
llchrew,  but  who  hears  in  mind  that  in  the  Latin  Vulgate  "  Dominus"  (in  the  Douay 
Version  "the  Lord")  usually  corresponds  to  "Yaliweh,"  and  "  Deus*"  (in  the  D.V. 
"God")  to  "Elohim  " 
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were  utilized  in  the  compilation  of  the  sacred  record.  For, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  seems  almost  inconceivable  that  the 
same  author  should  limit  himself  entirely  to  either  of  those 


*  This  is  the  divine  name  "  Elohim,"  with  the  article  prefixed. 

2  This  name  means  "  God  Most  High." 

3  Means  "  Lord,"  and  is  also  a  divine  name. 
<  This  expression  means  "  God  Almighty  " 

'•The  two  divine   names  "  Yahweh  "  and  "Elohim"  arc  coupled  together  in  that 
section  ;  but  primitively  "  Yahweh  "  was  found  alone. 

•  Among  these  three  passages  we  have  numbered  Gen.  vii,  9,  where  the  true  reading 
is  "  Yahweh." 
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divine  names  in  such  long  portions,  while  in  many  other 
sections,  as  shown  by  the  table  above,  he  was  apparently 
careful  to  use  sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  one  readily  understands  how  a 
compiler  utilizing  two  such  documents  would  faithfully 
preserve  either  divine  name  as  he  found  it  in  his  respective 
sources.  Even  the  mixed  sections,  that  is  those  which 
contain  about  tlie  same  number  of  times  both  words 
**  Yah  well  "  and  '*  Elohim,"  can  easily  be  accounted  for  on 
the  supposition  that  two  written  sources,  respectively  Jeho- 
vistic  and  Elohistic,  were  laid  under  contribution  by  the 
compiler:  we  have  only  to  admit  that  he  merged  into  one 
single  section  passages  which  he  drew  and  faithfully  tran- 
scribed from  either  source  of  information. 

It  is  true  that  several  scholars  have  endeavored  to  ex- 
plain how  the  names  "  Yahweh  "  and  ''  Elohim,"  not  being 
synonymous,  may  have  been  used  in  different  places  by  the 
one  and  the  same  original  writer  speaking  of  God  under 
different  aspects.  Their  usual  explanation'  is  that  in  the 
sacred  record  "Elohim"  denotes  God  in  His  relations 
with  mankind  at  large,  while  '^Yahweh"  is  emj)loyed  in 
connection  with  His  relations  with  the  people  of  His  choice, 
as  the  God  of  revelation.  But  this  hypothesis  of  a  differ- 
ent standpoint  as  accounting  for  the  different  use  of 
Yahweh  and  Elohim  does  not  seem  to  be  tcnal)le.'  It 
does  not  account  for  such  facts,  for  instance,  as  the  follow- 
ing. In  Genesis  ii,  it  is  recorded  that  man  and  tlie  ani- 
mals were  created  by  YaJnveh^  whereas  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  they  are  described  as  created  by  Elohirti;  in  Gen. 
vi,  5,  Yahweh  sees  that  the  world  is  corrupt,  whereas  in  the 
following  verse  12,  it  is  Elohim  who  sees  it;  in  Gen.  vi,  22, 
and  vii,   5,  tlie  very  same  command  is  represented  as  issued 

>  This  is  the  case  with  Havernick,  HenRstenbcrg,  Keil,  Cornely,  S.J.,  Green,  etc. 
'  As   is  distinctly  admitted  by  Vigouroux,    Delitzsch,  etc.     See   Vk.ouroux,  Livres 
Saints   et  Critique  Kationalistc,  vol.  iii,  p.  134. 
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in  the  former  case  by  Elohim,  in  the  latter  by  Yahweh,  etc., 
etc.:  plainly  in  all  such  cases  the  very  same  relation  is 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  God,  and  yet  the  different 
divine  names  are  used.  Much  more  natural  and  therefore 
probable  is  the  view  according  to  which  these  and  similar 
passages  were  written  by  different  authors  who  were  famil- 
iar the  one  with  the  divine  name  "  Yahweh,"  and  the  other 
with  ''Elohim." 

To  render  this  view  still  more  probable,  scholars  who  look 
upon  the  Hexateuch  as  a  compilation  from  Jehovistic  and 
Elohistic  sources  appeal  to  a  comparison  between  the  state- 
ment in  Exod.  vi,  2-3,  and  the  narratives  in  Genesis.  ''  In 
Exod.  vi,  2-3,"  we  are  told,  "it  is  written  :  'And  Elohim 
spoke  unto  Moses,  and  said  unto  him,  I  am  Yahtveh :  and  I 
appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac  and  unto  Jacob,  as  El 
Shadday^  but  by  my  name  Yahweh  I  was  not  known  to  them.' 
Turning  now  to  Genesis  we  find  El  Shadday  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  covenants  with  Abraham  and  Jacob  ;  but 
we  also  find  that  the  divine  name  Yahweh  is  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  the  antediluvians  and  patriarchs  from  Genesis, 
chap,  ii,  onward.  Here  is  a  glaring  inconsistency  not  in- 
vented by  critics,  but  on  the  surface  of  Genesis  itself.  The 
discovery  of  Astruc,  that  this  inconsistency  is  due  to  a  usage 
of  different  documents,  removed  the  difficulty.  Criticism 
has  found  that  the  priestly  writer  who  wrote  Exod.  vi  never 
uses  the  divine  name  Yahweh  in  his  document  prior  to 
Exod.  vi,  when  he  states  that  it  was  revealed  to  Moses  for 
the  first  time.  The  use  of  the  divine  name  Yahweh  in 
Genesis  is  in  the  Judaic  document,  which  nowhere  mentions 
or  seems  to  know  anything  about  the  revelation  of  the  name 
Yahweh  to  Moses."  ' 

The  precise  meaning  of  the  passage  thus  appealed  to  by 

'  Briggs,  The  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Hexateuch,  p.  47.  For  a  different  interpreta- 
tion  of  the  passage,  Exod.  vi,  a,  3,  see  Father  Clias.  Rohrrt,  in  La  Revue  iiibiique 
April  iSy4  ;  see  also  Von  Hij.mmklaukk,  S.J  ,  in  Genesim,  p.  7  sq. 
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higher  critics  to  confirm  the  compilatory  character  of  the 
sacred  record  has  been,  and  is  still,  a  matter  of  discussion. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that,  as  admitted  by  Vigou- 
roux,*  "  Exod.  vi,  3,  contains  an  oj)position  between  El 
Shadday  and  Jehovah,"  that  is  between  two  divine  names, 
and  which  is  consequently  analogous  to  that  advocated  by 
higher  critics  between  Elohim  and  Jehovah.  It  is  also  signifi- 
cant that  the  opposition  in  Exod.  vi,  3,  is  not  between  Elohim 
and  Jehovah,  else  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  sacred 
writer  to  preserve  untouched  Jehovistic  extracts  side  by  side 
or  combined  with  Elohistic  fragments,  for,  as  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  results  as  tabulated  above.  El  Shadday  never 
appears  in  distinctly  Jehovistic  passages.  On  the  whole,  it 
may  therefore  be  said  that  Exod.  vi,  2,  3,  tells  rather  in  favor 
of  the  compilatory  character  of  the  narrative  in  Genesis- 
Exodus  vi,  I. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts  and  inferences,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  even  defenders  of  the  traditional 
position  consider  as  likely  that  the  author  of  Genesis  had  at 
his  disposal  ancient  documents  of  which  he  availed  himself 
in  the  compilation  of  his  work.'  But  they  are  careful  to 
add  that  the  admission  of  such  ancient  documents,  whether 
Jehovistic  or  Elohistic  as  they  are  called  by  modern 
critics,  does  not  really  interfere  with  the  Mosaic  authorshij) 
of  the  Pentateuch;  for  the  peculiar  use  of  the  divine  names 
Yahweh.  and  Elohim  ceases  after  Exodus  vi,  i,  and  the 
documents  used  up  to  that  point  in  the  sacred  narrative 
may  have  been  in  existence  before  the  time  of  the  great 
lawgiver  of  Israel.'  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
when  the  character  of  a  compilation  from   earlier  sources 

•  Manuel  Biblique,  vol.  i,  n.  252. 

^  Abp.  Smith,  The  Pentateuch,  pp.  21,  22  ;  Von  HuMMELAUHR,S.J.,in  Genesim,  pp. 
39-42  ;  ViGOUROUX,  Livrcs  Saints  et  Critique    Rationaliste,   vol.iii,  p.  138  (3d  edit.) ;  etc. 

•  ViGOUROUX,  Livres  Saints  et  Critique    Rationaliste,    vol.  iii,  p.  144  ;  G.  Vos,  Mosaic 
Origin  of  the  Pentateuchal  Codes,  pp.  iii-iv,  p.  20  ;  etc. 
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has  been  granted  for  the  Jehovistic  and  Elohistic  parts  of 
Genesis,  where  it  remained  unsuspected  for  centuries,  it  be- 
comes natural  to  suppose  that  the  large  sections  of  the  same 
book  where  no  name  of  God  ai)pears  belong  also  to  pre- 
existing documents.  And  in  fact  it  is  claimed  by  critics 
that  the  distinctively  Jehovistic  and  Elohistic  sources  con- 
tain peculiarities  of  language,  conception,  etc.,  whereby  they 
can  likewise  assign  to  Jehovistic  and  Elohistic  sources, 
respectively,  those  sections  where  no  divine  name  is  actually 
found.  Finally,  it  is  maintained  by  the  same  scholars  that 
all  the  peculiarities  gathered  up  from  a  close  study  of  all 
these  sections,  when  scientifically  grouped  and  classified, 
afford  in  turn  a  sufficient  basis  for  inferring  to  which  of  the 
sources  already  ascertained  in  Genesis  the  various  sections 
in  the  following  books  of  the  Hexateuch  should  also  be 
traced  back. 

Thus  does  it  appear,  as  we  have  stated,  that  the  evi- 
dence from  internal  grounds  is  cumulative  and  its  parts 
mutually  sustaining.  But  before  passing  to  the  next  ground 
appealed  to  by  Higher  Critics  to  prove  the  Composite 
Origin  of  the  Hexateuch,  we  must  call  attention  to  other 
conclusions  connected  with  the  use  of  the  different  divine 
names  in  Genesis-Josue.  "  The  early  analysts,"  says 
Briggs,'  "  were  confronted  with  the  difficulty  that  there  was 
a  very  singular  and  apparently  capricious  use  of  the  divine 
name  left  in  the  Judaic  (Jehovistic)  document  after  the 
Elohistic  document  had  been  eliminated.  This  led  to  a 
more  thorough  study  of  that  document,  which  resulted  in  the 
discovery  that  it  had  been  closely  connected  with  another 
document  which  uses  the  divine  name  Elohim.  This  dis- 
covery was  made  by  Ilgen  in   1798  ;   but  the  discovery  was 

•  The  Higher  Criticism  of  tlic  Hc.xatcnch,  p.  47  sq.  The  passage  quoted  from  Dr. 
Brij^RS  derives  special  interest  and  weigiit  from  tlie  fact  that  he,  togctlicr  with  S  K. 
Drivrr  and  Kran(  is  Hiown,  has  made  a  fresh  and  exhaustive  investigation  of  t!ie  use  of 
the  chvine  names,  for  the  puhHcation  of  tlie  new  llehrcw  Lexicon  as  yet  unlinislied. 
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ignored  until  a  much  later  date,  when  it  was  rediscovered  by 
Hupfeld. 

"  Looking  now  at  Exodus  iii,  we  observe  that  it  tells  of 
a  revelation  of  the  divine  name  Yahweh  to  Moses,  at  Horeb. 
This  is  a  parallel  narrative  to  chap,  vi,  and  is  now  recog- 
nized by  criticism  as  from  the  Ephraimitic  author.  Thus 
the  whole  difficulty  of  the  use  of  the  divine  names  is  solved. 
.  .  .  This  Ephraimitic  author  not  only  uses  the  divine 
name  Elohim,  but  it  is  his  style  to  use  it  with  the  definite 
article  (Ha-Elohim),  and  it  is  also  his  style  to  use  it  by  pref- 
erence, even  after  the  divine  name  Yahweh  was  revealed  ; 
whereas  the  priestly  writer  seldom  uses  Elohim  after  he  tells 
of  the  revelation  of  Yahweh  to  Moses   (in  Exod.,  chap.  vi). 

"  In  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  we  find  a  fourth  document 
which  also  extends  through  Josue,  and  appears  occasionally 
in  the  earlier  narratives.  It  is  the  style  of  this  writer  (D) 
to  use  the  terms  *  Yahweh  thy  God,'  or*  Yahweh  your  God.' 
He  uses  the  former  238  times  ;  and  this  phrase  is  used  else- 
where in  the  Hexateuch  :  five  times  in  the  Ten  Words  ; 
three  times  in  the  ancient  law  of  worship,  in  the  covenant 
codes  and  in  two  passages  (Gen.  xxvii,  20  ;  Exod.  xv,  26),  in 
verses  which  present  other  reasons  for  being  considered 
editorial  seams." 

2.  Peculiarities  of  Vocabulary  ;  Style  ;  Religious 
Conceptions.  To  confirm  and  complete  the  argument 
drawn  from  tlie  distinctive  usage  of  the  Divine  names,  the 
])ropounders  of  the  Recent  Theories  appeal  to  a  manifest 
difference  of  vocabulary,  style,  and  religious  conceptions,  so 
marked  indeed  as  to  argue  variety  of  minds  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Hexateuch.  Each  part  of  this  second  argument 
may  be  l)riefly  presented  as  follows.' 

•  In  the  exposition  of  this  argument  we  shall  follow  closely  the  art.  Ifexatrttch  hy 
Y .  \\.  Woods,  in  Has'i  iN(.s,  Dictionary  of  the  I'IIjIc  ;  only  llic  other  writers  from  whom 
extracts  shall  be  made  will  be  explicitly  referred  to. 
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(i)  As  regards  Vocabulary.  Hardly  any  source  is  charac- 
terized by  more  distinctive  features  than  the  Deuteronomic 
(D).  In  it  we  may  conveniently  distinguish  (i)  favorite 
words,  especially  where  one  synonym  is  used  in  preference 
to  another  ;   (2)  characteristic //^raj-<fi-  and  expressions.* 

Under  the  first  head  we  may  notice  more  particularly: 


Horeb,  for  "Sinai"; 
'am?.h,  a  "maid  servant"; 
heta*,  the  unusual  word  for  "  sin"; 
'adamab,  very  frequently  with  the 

sense  of  "  earth  "; 
levav,    "heart,"    very    frequently 

instead  of  lev; 
lamadh,  "to  teach,"  very  frequent; 


Qilalah,  "  a  curse,"  frequently; 

Qerev,  with  prep,  b  or  ??nn,  "in" 
or  "from  the  midst  of"; 

sliamar,  "to  keep,  observe,"  very 
frequent,  especially  of  keeping 
God's  laws;  etc.;  also  in  Niphal 
in  such  phrases  as,  take  heed  to 
thyself  (yourselves)  lest. 


Under  the  second  head  we  will  simply  mention  the  fol- 
lowing phrases: 


Yahweh,  thy  (your,  etc.)  God 
(more  than  180  in  Deuter.); 

Hear,  O  Israel; 

Prolong  thy  (your)  days; 

Cleave  to  Yahweh  thy  God  (no- 
where else  in  Pentateuch); 

Serve  other  gods; 

That  it  may  be  well  with  thee  (7 


times  in  Deuter. ;  nowhere  else 

in  Pentat.); 
Which  thou  (ye)  knowest  (or  knew- 

est)  not; 
That  it  may  be  well  with  thee; 
That    thou    mayest     possess     the 

land; 
At  that  time;  etc.,  etc. 


These  are  only  a  very  few  of  the  most  striking  examples, 
and  to  show  the  full  force  of  the  argument  we  should  have 
to  point  out  the  relative  freque?icy  of  a  very  much  larger 
number  of  words  and  phrases.  But  those  given  are  so 
thoroughly  characteristic  that  they  will  be  at  once  recog- 
nized as  specially  belonging  to  Deuteronomy  by  any  one  at 

'  For  otlicr  examples,  and  for  references  to  passages  in  Holy  Writ,  see  particularly 
Dkivkk,  Introduction  to  Literature  of  the  Old  Test.,  pp.  99-102;  and  Comment,  on 
Deuteronomy,  pp.  Ixxviii-lxxxiv;  see  also  CAKrENTER  and  Battfrsby,  The  Hexa- 
teuch,  vol   i,  pp.  200  207. 
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all  familiar  with  that  book.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  Dent,  vi, 
in  verses  1-3,  taken  almost  at  random,  at  least  8  examples 
occur  of  the  words  and  phrases  mentioned  above;  indeed 
there  is  hardly  a  single  phrase  in  them,  excei)ting  ''a  kind 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  which  does  not  illustrate  the 
peculiar  style  of  the  book. 

Hardly  less  strongly  characterized  is  the  vocabulary  and 
language  of  the  Priestly  writer  (P).  In  Genesis  up  to  Exod. 
vi,  I,  that  is  j)rior  to  the  revelation  of  the  name  Yalnvdi, 
this  source  always  uses  Elohim  as  the  divine  name.*  Beside 
this  peculiarity,  we  may  notice  the  following: 


*•  The  sons  of  Israel."  not  "Israt  1"; 

The  children  of  Ilcth; 

'ani  (130  times)  instead  of  'anokhi; 

Accordini^f  to  thc-ir  generations; 

Male  and  female; 

Thou    (you,    etc.),    and    thy    seed 

after  thee; 
That  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his 

people ; 


Min  (kind); 

Hammishkcn     (the    dwelling)    of 

the       tabernacle       (about       100 

times); 
In  the  bone  of  this  day  (i.e.  in  this 

very  day);. 
Paddan-Ariim,  never  Naharaim; 
Sinai,  never  Iloreb;  etc.,  etc. 


There  is  also  an  avoidance  of  several  otherwise  common 
words  and  phrases,  such  as  ?ia'  with  imperatives;  asah 
hesed,  to  do  mercy,  etc.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  in  this  connection,  higher  critics  studiously  refrain 
from  mentioning  as  characteristic  of  the  Priestly  writer  all 
sacrificial  terms,  and  words  of  a  like  nature,  which  might  be 
accounted  for  simply  by  his  peculiar  subject-matter." 

Among  the  words  and  ])hrascs  which  characterize  the  re- 
maining Jehovistic  and  Klohistic  sources,  beside  the  use  of 
FAohiyn  and  Yahweh  respectively,  we  may  mention  more 
particularly  the  following. 

'  Except  in  f'icn    xvii,  i  ;  xxi,  i''. 

'  Vox  fiirtbcT  inf(»rmati<in,  sec  Dkivhk,  Intiud.  in  l.itcraUiu-  ol  ilic  ().  Test*,  pp.  131- 
i;^5  ((A\\  rrlit.)  ;  and  more  especially  Caktrntrk  and  I'atthk.siiy,  Inc.  cit.,  |)p   208  221. 
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In  the  Elohistic  source: 

Amorites  (used  as  name  of  aborig- 
ines of  Palestine)  for  Chanaan- 
ites; 

Horeb  for  Sinai; 

The  man  Moses  (3  times); 

Ba'al  (lord)  in  its  several  senses  as 
"husband"; 

In  the  Jehovistic  source: 

Aram  Naharaim; 

Israel,  for  Jacob; 

Sinai,  for  Horeb; 

Chanaanites; 

To  find  grace  in  the  eyes  of; 

To  call  on  the  name  of  Yaliweh; 

To  run  to  meet; 

Egypt,  for  Egyptian; 


Koh,  used  of  place; 

Jethro  for  Raguel; 

I^'ir  (beast),  only  in  E; 

R'ghalim,  literally  "  feet,"  in  sense 
of  "times"; 

Sim  l^ghoi,  literally  "  put  for  a  na- 
tion ";  etc.,  etc. 


'Anokhi,  for 'Ani,  usually; 
Took  him  a  wife  (regular  in  J); 
As  thou  goest; 
To  preserve  seed  alive; 
Yalad,  (Qal),  to  beget; 
Dwell  in  the  midst; 
Na',  with  imperatives; 
Lev,  for  "self";  etc.,  etc' 


(2)  As  regards  Style.  As  might  well  be  expected,  the 
style  of  the  four  great  sources  of  the  Hexateuch  has  been 
looked  into  very  carefully  by  critics,  and  the  main  results 
of  their  investigations  have  been  well  summed  up  as  follows 
by  Dr.  Briggs:^  "  It  is  agreed  among  critics  that  E  (the 
Elohist)  is  brief,  terse  and  archaic  in  his  style.  J  (the 
Jehovist)  is  poetic  and  descriptive — ns  Wellhausen  says, 
'the  best  narrator  in  the  Bible.*  His  imagination  and 
fancy  are  ever  active.  P  (the  Priestly  code)  is  annalistic 
and  diffuse, — fond  of  names  and  dates.  He  aims  at  pre- 
cision and  completeness.  The  logical  faculty  prevails. 
There  is  little  color.  D  (the  Deuteronomist)  is  rhetorical 
and  hortatory,  practical  and  earnest.  His  aim  is  instruction 
and  guidance.    This  difference  was  noted  by  Richard  Simon, 


■  For  detailed  information,  see  Carventhr  and  Battfrsbv,  ibid.,  \i\>.  1S5-200. 
'  The  Hiylier  Criticism  of  the  Hexateuch,  p   74  sq. 
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and  lias  been  carefully  traced  by  criticism  in  our  day.* 
There  are  those  who  try  to  explain  away  this  difference  as 
occasioned  by  the  difference  of  theme,  but  this  does  not 
account  for  the  difference  of  style  in  the  parallel  treatment 
of  the  same  theme.  And  then  the  differences  of  style  are 
alongside  of  the  differences  in  the  use  of  words  and  phrases 
and  the  divine  names.  There  is  as  great  a  difference  in 
style  between  the  documents  of  the  Hexateuch  as  there  is 
between  the  four  Gospels." 

(3)  As  regards  Religious  Conceptions.  Together  with 
the  differences  of  phraseology  and  style,  the  advocates 
of  the  Composite  Origin  of  the  Hexateuch  bring  forward 
differences  of  religious  conceptions  as  characteristic  of  the 
four  main  documents  which  go  to  make  up  Genesis-Josue. 
According  to  them,"''  the  Jahvist  interests  himself  in  moral 
questions  and  speculates  on  the  origin  and  growing  power  of 
evil.  It  is  he  who  tells  the  story  of  Eden  and  Adam's  fall, 
of  the  corruj^tion  of  mankind  and  the  flood  which  was  its 
consequence,  of  the  i)ride  which  manifested  itself  in  the 
building  of  the  tower  at  Babel,  and  the  punishment  which 
followed,  viz.,  the  confusion  of  tongues.  At  the  same  time, 
we  find  in  him  an  anthropomorphism  which  is  the  most  pro- 
nounced in  the  Hexateuch.  It  is  Jahweh  who  fashions  men 
and  animals,  breathes  life  into  man's  nostrils  ((jcn.  ii,  7,  19), 
takes  a  rib  from  his  body  and  closes  up  the  oi)ening  (ii,  21), 
builds  up  the  rii)  into  a  woman  (ii,  22), plants  the  garden  (ii,  8), 
takes  man  and  sets  him  dow?i  in  it  (ii,  15),  walks  in  Eden  during 

*  For  details,  see  Dkivkk,  ibid.,  p.  117  sqq.;  sec  also  art.  Hexateuch,  in  Hastings, 
Dictionary  of  tlie  I'.iblc;  and  W.  E.  Auuis,  Tiie  Documents  of  the  Hexateuch,  Intro- 
duction. 

2  In  the  exposition  of  the  differences  of  religious  conceptions,  we  shall  follow  closely 
the  text  of  W.  E.  Audis,  The  Documents  of  tiie  Hexateuch,  p.  iiii  sqq.  Eor  further 
information,  the  student  may  be  referred  to  Dkivkk,  loc.  cit.  ;  Caki-kntfk  and  Hat- 
TEKSBY,  The  Hexateuch;  A.  Dii.i.mann.  in  Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches  Ilandbuch  zum 
Alten  Testament  (3  vols,  on  Genesis-Josue.  The  vol.  on  Genesis  has  been  translated 
into  English) ;  etc. 
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the  cool  of  the  evening  (iii,  8),  closes  the  door  on  Noe  as  he 
goes  into  the  ark  (vii,  i6),  speaks  as  '\i  jealous  of  man  (iii,  22) 
goes  down  to  confound  the  speech  of  the  builders  at 
Babel  (xi,  6,  7),  appears  in  human  form  to  Abraham  and 
eais  with  him;  goes  to  make  inquiries  about  the  iniquity  of 
Sodom  (xviii,  sq.),  wrestles  with  Jacob  (xxxii,  24-32),  meets 
Moses  and  seeks  to  kill  him  (Exod.  iv,  24);  etc.,  etc.  The 
Jahvist  also  notes  the  agency  of  natural  causes  in  his  account 
of  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
displays  a  large-hearted  interest  in  the  sacred  places  of 
northern  Israel  and  of  Juda. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  the  Elohist  has  more  elevated  notions 
of  the  Godhead  than  the  Jahvist.  The  God  of  whom  he 
writes  appears  in  dreams,*  or  acts  through  the  ministry  of 
angels."''  Closely  connected  with  this  view  of  religion  is  the 
presentation  of  Abraham  as  a  prophet  and  intercessor,^  and 
the  mention  of  Jacob's  putting  away  the  strange  gods  and 
amulets  from  his  household*  before  he  builds  the  altar  to 
Elohim  at  Bethel.  He  shows  what  may  be  called  an  anti- 
quarian interest:  it  is  in  him  we  find  the  old  word  for  a 
piece  of  money,  viz.,  Kesitah  ;^  he  is  well  informed  about 
Egyptian  matters,  and  in  general  he  has  given  a  number  of 
concrete  facts  and  names  which  are  not  to  be  found  else- 
where. Finally,  his  stories  of  the  patriarchs  centre  round 
the  shrines  and  sacred  places  of  northern  Israel,  such  as 
Sichem,  Mahanaim,  Panuel,  Galaad,  etc.,  and  hence  while 
there  is  much  dispute  about  the  place  in  which  the  Jahvist 
wrote,  there  is  a  general  consensus  of  critics  that  the  Elohist 
belonged  to  the  northern  kingdom. 

•  Gen.  XX,  3  ;  xxxi,  24;  Numb,  xxii,  9,  20. 

'■'  Gen.  xxi,  17;  xxii,  11  ;  xxviii,  12,  etc.  ;  Exod.  iii,  2. 
'  Gen.  XX,  7. 

*  Gen.  XXXV,  4. 

'Gen.  xxxiii,  ig.  Cfr.  Dei.itzsch,  New  Comment,  on  Genesis,  vol.  ii,  pp.  216  sq. 
Enp;l.  Transl.)  ;  Dii.i.mann.  Genesis,  vol.  ii,  p.  292  (Engl.  Transl  );  (ii:sKNius,  Thesau- 
rus Linguse  Hebraica;  ct  Chalda;ae,  sub  voce,  p.  1241  ;  etc. 
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Very  different  indeed  from  tlie  Jahvistic  and  Elohistic 
writers  is  the  Deuteronomist,  the  earnest  ])reaclier  of  law, 
warmed  and  animated  by  the  spirit  of  i)ro})lietic  i)iety.  On 
the  one  hand,  he  would  save  his  })eo})le  from  relai)se  into 
heathenism;  on  the  other,  ins])ire  them  with  an  absolute 
devotion  of  the  heart  and  soul  to  Yahweh.  For  him,  all 
truth  centres  in  one  truth:  "  Hear,  O  Israel,  Yahweh  thy 
God  is  one  Yahweh,"  i.e.  uni(|ue  in  nature  and  character, 
and  so  utterly  unlike  the  gods  of  tlie  heathen.  All  particu- 
lar laws  cluster  round  the  one  commandment:  *'  Thou  shalt 
love  Yahweh  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  tiiy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,"  and  this  sui)reme  duty  of 
love  is  constantly  on  the  speaker's  lips.'  Wliile  the  Jahvist 
and  Elohist  make  much  of  the  old  shrines  wliich  they  con- 
nect with  the  history  of  the  Patriarchs  and  the  apparition 
of  Yahweh  or  His  angels,^  the  Deuteronomist  will  make 
no  terms  with  old  Chanaanite  usage;  ^  while  the  former 
writers  considered  the  pillar  and  the  sacred  post  so  innocent 
that  tliey  ascribed  their  origin  to  Israel's  saints  and  repre- 
sented Josue  as  erecting  a  stone  "  under  the  oak  which  was 
in  Yahweh's  sanctuary,"  *  the  Deuteronomist  says  :  "  Thou 
shalt  not  plant  thee  an  Asherah  of  any  kind  of  tree  ''  beside 
the  altar  of  Yahweh  thy  God.  .  .  .  Neither  slialt  thou  set 
thee  up  a  pillar  which  Yahweh  thy  God  hateth."  "  Beside 
this,  the  Deuteronomist  is  never  weary  of  repeating  tliat  no 
sacrifice  may  be  offered  save  at  the  one  "  i)lace  which  Yah- 


'  Deuter.  x,  12;  xi,   1,  13,  22;  xiii,  4 

2  Gen.  xii,  6;  xxi,  33;  xxviii,  18-22,  xxxi,  13,  45;  etc. 

'  Deuter.  xii,  2,  3. 

*  Josue  xxiv,  26. 

'  The  Asherah  here  spoken  of  was  vindoulitcdly  a  \vf)0(len  post  or  mast  (cfr. 
Aschc'ra,  in  Vigoukoux,  Dictionn.  dc  la  I'iblc,  p.  1073;  sec  also  Hasting.s,  Diet,  of 
the  Uibie,  voL  i,  p.  165;  and  Chbyne-Ulack,  Encyclopedia  13iblica,  vol.  i,  col.  330 
sqq. 

•  Deuter  xvi,  21,  22. 
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well  thy  God  shall  choose  out  of  all  the  tribes  "  of  Israel.' 
The  system  is  completed  by  the  limitation  of  the  priesthood 
to  one  tribe,  viz.,  to  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  by  providing 
them  with  a  share  in  the  sacrifices,  the  first-fruits  of  corn, 
wine  and  oil,  and  the  first  of  the  fleece.'  As  there  was  to  be 
but  one  place  of  sacrifice,  the  Levites,  who  lived  chiefly  on 
the  sacrifices  and  had  no  land,  were  likely  to  be  badly  off. 
Accordingly,  the  Levites  are  constantly  mentioned  with  the 
poor  and  strangers,  and  throughout  recommended  to  the 
charity  of  the  Israelites.^ 

Finally,  the  religious  tone  and  conceptions  of  the  Priestly 
Writer  are  in  harmony  with  his  character  as  a  priest  whose 
special  interest  centres  in  the  ritual  law.  "  His  representa- 
tions of  God,"  says  Driver,*  **  are  less  anthropomorphic 
than  those  of  J  (the  Jahvist),  or  even  of  E  (the  Elohist). 
No  angels  or  dreams  are  mentioned  by  him.  Certainly 
he  speaks  of  God  as  '  appearing  '  to  men,  and  as  '  going  up ' 
from  them  ^  at  important  moments  of  the  history,  but  he 
gives  no  further  description  of  His  appearance:  usually  the 
revelation  of  God  to  man  takes  with  him  the  form  of 
simple  speaking  to  them;*  only  in  the  supreme  revelation 
on  Sinai,'  and  when  He  is  present  in  the  Tent  of  Meeting,^ 
does  he  describe  Him  as  manifesting  Himself  in  a  form  of 
light  and  fire  {Kavodh^  glory) ,  a.nd  as  speaking  there  with 
Moses,'  as  man  to  man,  or  in  order  that  the  people  may 
recognize    Him.'"  .  .   .   But    anthropopathic    expressions  of 

*  Deuter.  xii,  5,  11,  14,  18,  21,  26;  xiv,  23-25;  xv,  20;  xvi,  2,  6  sq.,  11,  15  sq.;  xvii,  8, 
10;  etc. 

'  Deuter.  xviii,  1-5. 

'  Deuter.  xii,  18,  19;  xiv,  27-29;  xvi,  11,  14;  xxvi,  ir-13. 

*  Introd.   to  Literat.  of  the  O.  Test.,  p.  128  sq. 

'  Gen,  xvii,  i,  22  sq. ;  xxxv,  9,  13;  xiviii,  3;    Exod.  vi,  3. 
"  (len.  i,  29;  vi,  13;  viii,  15;  ix,  i;   Exod.  vi,  2,  13. 
'  Exod.  xxiv,  16  sq. ;  cfr.  xx.xiv,  2>''. 
•■  Exod,  xl,  34  sq. 

*  Numb,  vii,  89;  Exod.  xxv,  22. 

>"  Exod.  xvi,  10;   Levit.  ix,  6,  93  sq.;   Numb,  xiv,  10;  xvi,  ig,  42;  xx,  6. 
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God  he  avoids  scrupulously;  even  anthropomorphic  expres- 
sions are  rare,'  so  that  a  i)urj)Ose  is  here  unmistakable.  .  .  . 
On  the  other  hand,  he  nowhere  touches  on  the  deeper  prob- 
lems of  theology.  .  ,  .  His  work  contains  no  Messianic  out- 
looks into  the  future:  his  ideal  lies  in  the  theocracy,  as 
lie  conceives  it  realized  by  Moses  and  Josue.  In  P  the 
j)romises  to  the  patriarchs,  unlike  those  of  J,  are  limited 
to  Israel  itself.  The  substance  of  these  promises  is  the 
future  growth  and  glory  (*  Kings  shall  come  out  of  thee  ') 
of  the  Abrahamic  clan;  the  establishment  of  a  covenant 
with  its  members,  implying  a  special  relation  between  them 
and  God,^  and  the  confirmation  of  the  land  of  Chanaan  as 
their  i)ossession.  The  Israelitish  theocracy  is  the  writer's 
ideal;  and  the  culminating  i)romise  is  that  in  Exod.  xxix, 
43-46,  declaring  the  abiding  presetice  of  God  with  His  people 
Israeli 

'riie  Priestly  Writer  i)rescribes  an  elaborate  ritual  for  the 
offering  of  sacrifice,  and  gives  great  prominence  to  the  sin 
and  trespass  offerings  which  are  never  mentioned  in  the  rest 
of  the  Hexateuch.  He  makes  the  sharpest  distinction  be- 
tween "  the  priests  the  sons  of  Aaron  "  and  the  Levites, 
speaks  of  the  high  priest,  his  dignity  and  privileges,  and 
makes  ample  provision  for  the  income  of  the  priests  and 
Levites.' 

Such  is  the  mere  outline  of  an  argument  the  full  weight 
of  which — as  is  affirmed  by  critics — cannot  be  realized 
save  by  one  familiar  with  the  original  Hebrew;  for  espe- 
cially the  i)art  of  it  which  is  based  on  the  language  and 
style  naturally  demands  a  good  working  knowledge  of  He- 
])re\v  for  its  perfect  apprehension.  JUit  they  claim  that  no 
one  can  closely  examine  these  fixed  modes  of  speech  with- 

•  ("icn.  ii,  2  sq.;  cfr.  Exod   xxxi,  17''. 
'  r.en   XV. i,  7'';  Exod   vi,  ^*. 

'  l-or  details  in  connection  witli  tli.\t  ritual  of  P,  sec  W.  K.  Addis,  The  Dor  uments  of 
the  Hexateuch,  vol    i,  |>|>.  Ixvii  Ixxiii. 
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out  noticing  their  presence  in  numerous  and  well-defined 
sections,  and,  on  the  contrary,  their  total,  or  nearly  total,  ab- 
sence from  others  :  whence  it  seems  only  legitimate  to  refer 
these  different  sections  to  different  authors.  This  appears 
all  the  more  clearly,  we  are  told,  because,  together  with  those 
differences  in  vocabulary  and  style,  one  easily  notices  the 
differences  in  religious  standpoint  exhibited  by  the  various 
documents.  But  what  clinches  the  proof  for  the  composite 
origin  of  the  Hexateuch,  say  the  same  critics,  is  the  fact 
that  all  the  differences  so  far  set  forth  are,  time  after  time, 
connected  with  double  or  treble  accounts  of  the  same  events 
or  the  same  laws,  which  accounts  themselves  present  not  a 
few  striking  discrepancies.  Owing,  then,  to  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  these  two  parts  of  the  argument  in  favor 
of  the  compilatory  character  of  Genesis-Josue,  we  shall 
postpone  our  remarks  upon  the  differences  in  vocabulary, 
style  and  religious  conceptions  till  we  have  exposed  those 
that  are  found  in  the  various  accounts  of  the  same  laws  or 
facts. 

3.  Repetitions  and  Discrepancies.  It  would  in- 
deed be  a  long  and  tedious  work  to  set  forth  in  detail  the 
several  accounts  and  their  discrepancies  which  critics  have 
pointed  out  in  the  Hexateuch,  whether  such  accounts  be 
found  side  by  side,  or  worked  up  together,  or  given  at  dif- 
ferent places,  in  the  sacred  record.  In  fact,  little  more  can 
be  done  than  to  give  students  an  idea  of  the  varying 
accounts  (i)  of  events  narrated,  and  (2)  of  laws  enacted, 
which  are  appealed  to  as  proving  the  composite  origin  of 
the  Hexateuch. 

(i)  Repetitions  atui  Discrepancies  in  the  Narrative  Por- 
tions. In  the  opening  chapters  of  Genesis  we  have  two 
varying  accounts  of  the  Creation.'     Tlie  division    of    the 

•  Gen.  i-ii,  4*;  ii,  4*'-23. 
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work  of  creation  into  six  days  is  entirely  wanting  in  the 
second  account.  Again,  the  order  of  creation  is  different: 
in  the  former,  the  order  is,  —  light,  the  firmament,  the 
separation  of  land  and  water  and  the  growtli  of  trees,  etc., 
the  heavenly  bodies,  fish  and  birds,  the  animals,  and,  last 
of  ally  man,  who  is  created  male  and  female;  in  the  lat- 
ter, the  order  is, — man,  plants,  the  lower  animals,  woman. 
In  Genesis,  vi-ix,  there  are  two  accounts  of  the  flood  which 
are  mingled  together,  yet  admit  of  separation:  thus,  the  cor- 
ruption of  mankind  and  God's  consequent  displeasure  are 
recorded  in  vi,  5-8,  and  again,  but  differently,  in  verses  9-13; 
again,  several  passages  (vi,  19,  20;  vii,  8,  9,  14  sq.)  speak  of 
o?ie  pair  of  every  kind  of  animals  being  taken  into  the  ark 
by  Noe  at  God's  command;  while  vii,  2,  3,  distinguishes 
between  clea7i  and  uftciean  beasts,  and  orders  seven  pairs 
each  of  the  former  to  be  preserved,  etc.  We  have  two 
discrepant  accounts  of  the  origin  of  tlie  names  Bersabee,^ 
Bethel^'  Israel,^  etc.  The  two  accounts  of  Joseph's  his- 
tory,* though  closely  parallel  on  the  whole,  have  been 
mingled  together.  According  to  the  Jahvist,  the  name 
Yahweh  was  known  even  to  Eve,''  and  was  quite  familiar  to 
the  patriarchs;'  according  to  the  Elohist,Mt  was  revealed 
to  Moses  during  his  sojourn  in  Madian;  according  to  the 
Priestly  Writer,  it  was  revealed  to  the  Hebrew  lawgiver  on 
his  return  to  I^gypt,"  and  this  writer  notes  apparently  that 
this  divine  name  was  unknown  to  the  patriarchs.  The 
father-in-law  of  Moses  was,   according   to   one  document, 


'  Gen.  xxi,  31,  and  xxvi,  32,  33. 
'  Gen.  xxviii,  j8,  19,  and  xxxv,  15. 
»  Gen.  xxxii.  28  sqq.,  and  xxxv,  10. 

•  Gen.  xxxvii,  xxxix,  xL 

•  Gen.  iv,  i. 

•  Cfr.,  for  inst.,  Gen.  xv,  7;  xxi,  33;  xxiv,  7;   xxvi,  28  sqq.;   xxviii,  22;  etc. 
'  Exod.  iii,  14  sq. 

"  Exod.  vi,  2  sq. 
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Jetliro;  *  according  to  another,  Raguel,  or  Hobab  son  of 
Ragiiel.'  In  Exod.  xvi  we  have  an  account  of  the  sending 
of  the  manna  and  of  the  quails;  in  Numb,  xi  the  sending 
of  the  quails  is  related  at  a  later  period  of  the  Wanderings 
in  the  Desert,  and  here  the  manna  is  described  at  length, 
apparently  by  an  author  who  is  mentioning  it  for  the  first 
time.  Numb,  xiii  contains  two  accounts,  varying  in  several 
particulars,  of  the  sending  of  the  spies  into  Chanaan.  Again, 
in  Numb,  xvi,  xvii,  three  distinct  accounts  have  been  united: 
according  to  the  first,  the  Rubenites,  Dathan  and  Abiron 
rebel  against  the  civil  authority  of  Moses  (cfr.,  for  inst.,  xvi, 
12-14);  according  to  the  second,  Core  rebels  against  the 
authority  of  the  Levites,  and  vindicates  the  sanctity  of  the 
whole  congregation  (xvi,  2-7*;  xvii,  16-28  (in  Vulgate  1-13), 
in  which  last  it  is  "  the  rod  of  Aaron  for  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
which  buds");  according  to  the  third.  Core,  a  Levite, 
rebels  against  the  exclusive  priesthood  of  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
and  asserts  the  priesthood  of  all  Levites  (xvi,  7^,  8-1 1,  16, 

17). 

It  would  be  easy  to  add  to  the  foregoing  list  of  duplicate 
varying  accounts  throughout  the  Hexateuch,'  and  to  give 
examples  of  the  numerous  repetitions  in  the  same  narrative, 
or  of  the  way  in  which  many  a  story,  having  reached  a  cer- 
tain point,  begins  over  again;  *  but  this  would  be  very  long, 
and,  after  all,  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  convey  to  the 
reader  a  distinct  idea  of  the  main  grounds  for  the  compi- 
latory  character  of  the  Hexateuch,  which  have  been  drawn 
from  its  historical  portions. 

*  Exod.  iii,  i ;  iv,  18. 

'  Exod.  ii,  t8  sqq.;  Numb,  x,  29. 

3  .Such  accounts  are  always  pointed  out  by  Drivf.r  in  his  Introd.  to  the  Literat.  of  the 
O.  Test.  For  the  duplicate  accounts  in  the  book  of  Josue,  see  chiefly  Carpenter  and 
Battersby,  The  Hexateuch,  vol.  ii,  p.  304  sqq. 

*  For  references  to  particular  examples,  beside  Driver  just  mentioned,  cfr.  Ki'ENBN, 
A  Historico  critical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Composition  of  the  He.xateuch,  p.  40  sq. 
(I'.ngl.  Transl.)  ;  and  also  the  article  Hexateuch  in  Hastings,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
p.  363- 
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(2)  Repetitions  and  Discrepancies  in  Legislative  Enact- 
ments. When  we  turn  from  tlie  historical  to  the  legishi- 
tive  portions  of  the  Hexateucli,  we  are  also  confronted  by 
varying  accounts  which  point  to  its  composite  origin.  It 
will  suffice  to  point  out  a  few  of  these  in  the  three  Codes — 
tlie  book  of  tlie  Covenant,  the  Priestly  Code,  and  the  Deu- 
teronomic  Law' — which  are  embodied  in  the  opening  histor- 
ical books,  Genesis-Josue. 

The  book  of  the  Covenant  allows  altars  of  earth  or 
unhewn  stone  to  be  built,  and  sacrifices  to  be  offered  to 
Yahweh  in  various  localities;''  whereas  the  Deuteronomic 
Law  requires  that  He  be  worshipped  by  all  the  tribes  at 
only  one  central  shrine,'  and  the  Priestly  Code  describes  as 
the  place  for  sacrifice  the  altar  of  the  tabernacle,  which 
must  be  neither  of  earth  nor  stone,  but  of  acacia  wood 
covered  with  brass.*  Tlie  book  of  the  Covenant  mentions 
no  priestly  race,  while  Deuteronomy  limits  the  priesthood 
to  the  Levites,  but  assumes  that  all  Levites  are  j)ricsts,^  and, 
on  the  contrary,  the  Priestly  Writer  limits  the  priesthood  to 
a  particular  family  of  the  Levites,  viz.,  the  sons  of  Aaron." 
In  like  manner,  the  laws  concerning  the  payment  of 
tithes,  the  first-born,  the  cities  of  the  priests  and  many  other 
matters,  differ  among  themselves.' 

*  Here  is  the  respective  extent  of  these  tlirce  Codes: 

(i)  The  "  Hook  of  the  Covenant"  is  contained  in  the  section  Exod.  xx,  22-xxiii,  33;  it 
was  promulgated  on  Mt.  Sinai. 

(2)  The  Priestly  Code  embraces  the  following  chapters:  Gen.  ix,  1-17;  xvii,  1-14;  Ex- 
odus xii ;  xxv-xxxi;  xxv-xl ;  Leviticus  i-xxvii  ;  Numb,  i-x,  28;  xv ;  xviii ;  xix; 
xxvii  xxx  ;  xxxiv-xxxvi ;  Josue  xx  ;  xxi. 

(3)  The  Deuteronomic  Law,  delivered  in  the  Plain  of  Moab,  is  contained  in  Deuter. 
v-xxvi ;  xxviii.  Cfr.  Van  uen  I'ieskn,  in  the  Dublin  Review,  Dct.  1892,  p.  254  sqq.; 
Driver,  ibid  ;  etc. 

2  Exod   XX,  24. 

'  Deuter.  xii,  I'sqq.  ;  xiv.  23  sqq.  ;  xvi,  2,  ''>  sq.  ;  etc 

*  Exod.  xxvii,  1-8  ;  Levit.  i,  3  ;  xvii. 

'  Deuter.  xvii,  9,  18  ;  xviii,  i;  xxi,  5  ;  xxiv,  3  ;  etc. 

*  P'xod    xxviii  ;   Nu?nb.  iii ;  xviii,  1-3. 

'  For  details,  see  Van  pen  Hiesen,  loc.  cit  ,  p.  2''>i  st|(j.;  Addis,    The  Documents  of 
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Such  is  the  last  part  of  the  argument  set  forth  by  critics 
as  proving  the  compilatory  character  of  the  Hexateuch.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  if  the  narrative  portions  and  the 
legislative  enactments  contained  in  Genesis-Josue  confront 
us  with  such  duplicate  varying  accounts,  they  preclude  most 
l)ositively  all  unity  of  authorship,  all  the  more  so  because 
the  repetitions  and  discrepancies  appealed  to  are  not 
isolated,  but  appear  concomitantly  with  the  differences  of 
vocabulary,  style  and  religious  conceptions.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  defenders  of  the  traditional  view  have  strenuously 
endeavored  to  undermine  and  do  away  with  such  concurrent 
grounds  in  favor  of  the  composite  origin  of  the  Pentateuch. 

They  have  argued  that  the  diversity  of  the  legal  enact- 
ments may  be  reconciled  with  the  unity  of  authorship,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  legislation  went  on  during  forty 
years,  so  that  all  the  differences  may  be  due  to  later  changes 
of  tlie  original  legislation  made  by  Moses  himself.  They 
have  denied  the  actual  existence  of  material  discrepancies, 
in  the  narrative  portions  of  the  Hexateuch,  and  have 
allowed  only  such  differences  as  would  naturally  arise  on  the 
part  of  the  one  and  the  same  author  describing  swiilar  cir- 
cumstances, or  speaking  of  the  same  event — as,  for  instance, 
of  Creation — from  two  different  standpoints,  which  a  close 
examination  of  the  text  may  even  now  bring  out.'  The 
numberless  repetitions  in  the  narrative  they  have  some- 
times referred  to  a  genuine  Oriental  style  of  writing  history 
which,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  noticed  in  the  opening  historical 
books,  goes  to  show  their  real  trustworthiness. 

As  regards  the  differences  of  vocabulary,  style,  etc.,  the 

the   Hexateuch,  pp.  xlv-xlviii ;  Kuf.nfn,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  26  32  (Engl.  Transl.l  ;  Hkiggs, 
The  Higlier  Criticism  of  tlie  Hexateuch,  cliap.  -x  ;  etc. 

'  Cfr.  ViGouKoux,  Manuel  liiblique,  vol.  i,  nos.  254,  255.  "  Tlie  second  chajUer  of 
Ciencsis,"  says  Vigouroux,  "does  not  present  a  second  narrative  of  Creation;  it 
simply  sets  forth  in  gn-.itt'r  detail  several  points  concerning  tlic  creation  of  man,  with  a 
view  to  introduce  the  narrative  of  tlu;  I 'all  " 
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defenders  of  the  traditional  view  still  'maintain  that  the 
literary  marks — distinct  from  the  different  use  of  the  names 
of  God — which  have  been  used  in  connection  with  the 
various  documents  of  the  Hexateuch  are  simply  "  criteria 
fabricated  so  as  tosuit  the  phenomena  underconsideration."* 
They  also  claim  that  these  criteria  are  mostly  applied  in 
an  arbitrary  manner,  as  when  critics  *'  take  a  single  verse, 
or  half  a  verse,  or  even  a  smaller  portion  still,  out  of  its 
natural  connection,  and  attach  it  to  a  section  from  which  it 
is  remotely  separated,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  does  not 
conform  to  tlieir  literary  canons  ";  ■*  or  as  when,  "  to  get  rid 
of  troublesome  facts,  they  frequently  call  in  various  editors 
or  redactors."  Finally,  they  tell  us  that  "  the  general  con- 
sensus of  critics  in  their  linguistic  analysis  of  the  Hexa- 
teuch should  not  surprise  us  much,"  when  we  bear  in  mind 
that  *'  the  work  has  been  carried  out  for  more  than  a  century 
with  marvellous  ingenuity,  but  also  with  tlie  preconceived 
notion  of  the  composite  origin  of  the  Hexateuch,  and  with 
great  skill  in  fortifying  all  weak  points,  while  guarding 
against  exposure  on  any  point  where  any  tolerable  assertion 
may  avoid  it."  In  a  word,  "  the  whole  division  is  arbitrary 
and  precarious."  ' 

To  these  disparaging  remarks  concerning  the  work  of  a 
whole  century,*  conducted  by  many  men  of  "  real  honesty 
of  purpose,  great  talents,  extensive  erudition,  rare  acquaint- 
ance with  Hebrew  and  its  sister  dialects,"  '''  few  imj)artinl 
scholars  will  be  tempted  to  sul)scribe.  The  truth  is  that 
the  defects  latent  in  the  views  and  theories  of  a  critic,  far 
from  being  overlooked  or  i)urposely  concealed  liy  his  fellow- 

*  G.  Vos,  Mosaic  Origin  of  the  Pentatcuchal  Codes,  j).  26. 
"  Vos,  ibid.,  p.  28, 

'  Cfr.  Vos,  ibid.,  pp.  29,  48,  .19.     The  views  of  Vos  .ire  endorsed  by  Vigouroux  and 
others. 

*  lor  a  cahncr  examination  of  tlie  positions  against  the  traditional  view,  sec  Ki:ii., 
Introd.  to  the  Old  Test.,  vol.  i  ;   Coknki.y,  Introd.,  vol.  ii. 

'  Abp.  Smiih,  The  I'entateucli,  p.  5. 
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workers  at  home  and  abroad,  have  invariably  and  openly- 
been  pointed  out,  usually  together  with  the  best  remedy 
that  might  be  applied  to  them.  In  reality,  it  is  only  those 
facts  or  positions  which  withstood  the  test  of  the  most  acute 
and  critical  minds  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  are  now 
considered  as  settled  by  advocates  of  the  recent  theories. 
The  criteria  applied  were  indeed  suggested  by  the  study  of 
the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  Sacred  Text,  but  this 
naturally  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  grounds  are  supplied 
by  internal  evidence.  A  most  careful  writer  in  the  Dublin 
Review,^  Father  Van  den  Biesen,  does  not  hesitate  to  say 
"  that  D  (the  Deuteronomist)  and  P  (the  Priestly  Writer) 
have  a  peculiar  phraseology  is  evident  to  every  one  who 
reads  the  Pentateuch  in  its  original  language."  And  to  the 
question  whether  *'  the  oldest  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  are 
compiled  from  two  historical  memoirs  using  Jehovah  and 
Elohim  respectively,"  the  French  Oratorian,  Chas.  Robert, 
gives  this  significant  answer:  "Yes,  most  certainly.  We 
candidly  confess  that  we  long  struggled  against  the  com- 
pilatory  character  of  the  narrative.  We  scrutinized  every 
single  piece  of  evidence  brought  forward  by  the  advocates 
of  the  documentary  hypothesis,  with  a  view  to  discover  the 
weakest  points  of  the  theory,  and  dispose  of  it  for  ever.  We 
oftentimes  noticed  inaccuracies,  and  took  note  of  contradic- 
tions in  the  views  of  critics;  but,  after  long  struggles,  we  felt 
obliged  to  give  up  the  fight  and  admit  that,  in  its  main  out- 
lines, the  documentary  thesis  is  true.  .  .  .  Genesis  is  com- 
posed of  double  narratives.  It  is  thus  impossible  to 
attribute  it  to  a  single  original  author.  For  how  admit  that 
an  author  should  stoop  to  the  ridiculous  device  of  telling  all 
the  events  of  Genesis  in  two  editions,  differing  at  times 
appreciably  ?  "  ' 

*  October  1892,  p.  260. 

'^  Rc'ponse  i  "  TEncyclique  et  les  Catholiques  Anglais  et  Americains,"  Paris,  1894, 
p.  54. 
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As  regards  the  discrepant  accounts  in  the  legislative 
enactments  of  the  Hexateuch,  Father  Van  den  ]>iesen 
writes  boldly  :  ''  The  comparison  which  has  been  made  (be- 
tween the  three  Codes)  shows  that  the  three  collections  dif- 
fer considerably  as  to  the  laws  regulating  the  place  of  public 
worship,  and  as  to  the  distinction  between  Levites  and 
priests.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  material 
difference  is  plain.  The  three  collections  cannot  in  their 
l)resent  form  be  the  product  of  one  age  and  of  one  author."  ' 

The  foregoing  remarks  prove  how  unjustly  some  of  our 
best  scholars  have  at  times  been  accused  of  flippancy  or  te- 
merity. The  conclusions  they  endorse  point  out  perhaps  a 
via  media  between  two  extreme  positions  :  between  that  of 
the  Rationalistic  critic,  whom  religious  bias  leads  to  affirm 
more  than  is  warranted  by  the  internal  grounds  he  has  ex- 
amined, and  that  of  the  ultra-conservative  writer,  whom  pre- 
possessions against  all  novel  theories  prevent  from  looking 
closely  and  appreciatively  into  the  internal  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  comj)osite  origin  of  the  Hexateuch.  It  is  because  they 
seem  to  be  a  7'ia  j?iedia,  that  these  conclusions  have  been 
adopted  by  such  Protestant  writers  as  Delitzsch,  Kirkpat- 
rick.  Driver,  etc.,  etc.,  men  who  thoroughly  believe  in  the 
divine  character  of  the  Old  Testament  ;  and  by  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  Catholic  writers,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Gustavus  Bickell,  Lagrange,  O.  P.,  Loisy, 
Chas.  Robert,  Van  den  liicsen,  Robert  Francis  Clarke,  etc., 
scholars  ecpially  accjuainled  with  the  recjuirements  of  re- 
vealed Catholic  belief  and  of  the  facts  supplied  by  a  careful 
investigation  of  tlie  literary  character  of  Gencsis-Josue. 
It  would  therefore  be  positively  unfair  to  rank  among  Ra- 
tionalists writers  wliose  only  purjx)se  is  to  show  how  the 
teachings  of  divine  faith  may  be  harmonized  with  fully  as- 
certained data  of  literary  criticism,  and  whose  personal  de- 

'  Dublin  Review,  Oct.  1892,  p.  264. 
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votion  to  the  noble  task  set  before  them  recalls  the  heroic 
— though  not  always  perfectly  successful — efforts  of  Chris- 
tian apologists  in  the  course  of  past  ages.^ 

§  3.  Passages  pointing  to  a  Late  Date. 

The  argument  just  set  forth  to  prove  the  composite  ori- 
gin of  the  Hexateuch  goes  far,  then,  in  the  eyes  of  many 
contemporary  scholars,  toward  disproving  the  traditional 
view  concerning  the  authorship  of  Genesis-Josue.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  it  does  away  with  that  unity  of  authorship 
which  is  naturally  implied  in  the  claim  that  Moses  wrote  the 
Pentateuch,  and  that  Josue  composed  the  book  which  bears 
his  name.  It  thus  paves  the  way  for  admitting  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch statements  posterior  to  the  time  of  Moses,  and  in 
the  following  book  passages  later  than  that  of  Josue  ;  while 
it  finds  its  confirmation  in  the  next  argument  which  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  recent  theories  precisely  ground  on  such  late 
passages  of  the  Hexateuch. 

I.  Post-Mosaica,  or  Passages  of  the  Pentateuch 
pointing  to  a  Date  later  than  Moses.  Among  the 
countless  passages  of  the  Pentateuch  which  have  been  set 
down  as  pointing  to  a  date  later  than  Moses'  time,  and 
have,  on  that  account,  been  called  Post-Mosaica^  we  shall 
single  out  those  which  are  considered  as  such  by  most  con- 
temporary critics.  Of  this  description  are  the  following  ///j"- 
/(^r/V^/ statements  :  (i)  Gen.  xxxvi,  31,"  Before  there  reigned 
any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel,"  which  would  have 
been  meaningless  in  the  mouth  of  Moses,  and  the  obvious 
meaning  of  which  is  very  natural  on  the  part  of  one  speak- 

'  Even  the  student  wlio  is  not  familiar  with  the  Hebrew  language  can,  with  the  help 
of  some  sucli  close  rendering  from  tlie  original  Hebrew  as  the  Revised  Version,  and  of 
some  such  works  as  A.  Dii.mann  (3  vols,  on  the  Hexateucii)  ;  Dkivek,  Introd.  to  ihe 
Literature  of  the  Old  Test.  ;  B.  W.  Hacon,  Genesis  of  Genesis;  and  Triple  Tradition 
of  the  Exodus  ;  etc.,  pursue  a  personal  study  of  the  argument  drawn  from  the  literary 
features  of  Gencsis-Josuc. 
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ing  after  the  actual  establishment  of  the  monarchy  centuries 
after  Moses'  time;  (2)  Gen.  xl,  15,  "the  land  of  the 
Hebrews,"  and  Gen.  xii,  6^',  xiii,  7^',  which  show  that  the 
writer  lived  in  an  age  when  the  Chanaanites  were  no  longer 
in  Palestine,  that  is  in  a  period  subsequent  to  Solomon  ;  ^ 
(3)  Deuter.  ii,  12,  which  refers  explicitly  to  the  fact  that 
Israel  has  driven  out  the  Chanaanites  and  taken  full  posses- 
sion of  the  land  :  "  the  Horrhites  formerly  dwelt  in  Seir;  but 
the  children  of  Esau  succeeded  them  ;  and  they  destroyed 
them  from  before  them  and  dwelt  in  their  stead,  as  Israel 
did  unto  the  land  of  his  possession  which  Yahweh  gave  to 
him";"  (4)  in  the  light  of  these  passages,  the  expression 
*'  unto  this  day  "  in  Gen.  xxxv,  20  ;  Deuter.  iii,  1 1,  etc.,  refer 
to  a  period  far  distant  from  the  events;  (5)  fmally,  the  Canti- 
cle in  Exod.  xv,  1-17,  contains  a  reference  to  the  Lord's 
House,  the  Temple  on  Mount  Sion  (see  verses  13,  17). 

A  second  class  of  Post-Mosaica  comprises  geographical 
statements  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  referable  to  a 
time  later  than  Moses.  Thus  (i)  the  name  Hebron, 
used  several  times  in  Genesis  (xiii,  18;  xxiii,  2  ;  xxxvii,  14) 
and  once  in  the  book  of  Numbers  (xiii,  23),  is  a  Post- 
Mosaic  name  of  Kiriath-Arbe,  as  we  learn  from  Josue  xiv, 
15  ;  XV,  13  ;  (2)  the  name  Dan  ^  is  Post-Mosaic  for 
Lais  or  Lcsem  ;  ■*  (3)  stereotyped  exi)ressions,  invariably 
used  for  north,  south,  east  and  west,  which  nevertheless 
have  no  significance  except  for  a  writer  dwelling  in  West- 
ern Palestine  ;  for  instance,  South  is  literally  Negcb-\^i\xi\^ 
i.e.,  toward  the  desert  of  Persabee  ;  ''  West  is  sea-ward,  i.e., 
toward  the  Mediterranean  ;'  while  the  exjjression  "beyond 

>  Cfr.  Ill  Kings  ix,  i6,  20  sq. 
^Cfr   Levit.  xviii,  28. 
'  Gen.  xiv,  14. 

*  Cfr.  Josue  xix,  47  ;  Jud   xviil,  29. 

*  See  (}en.  xii,  g  ;  xx.  1  ;   Kxod    xl,  74  ;  etc. 
•Gen.  xxviii,  14;  Exod.  xxvi,  22;  etc. 
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Jordan  "  is  frequently  accompanied  by  "  toward  the  sun- 
rising  "  and  is  always  shown  by  the  context  to  mean  east- 
ward, whereas  to  Moses  "  beyond  Jordan  "  would  be  west.^ 

Lastly,  Post-Mosaic  expressions  can  also  be  pointed  out 
in  legislative  enactments  of  the  Pentateuch.  Of  this  de- 
scription are  the  following  instances  :  (i)  Exod.  xxiii,  19, 
where  the  law  that  Israel  should  **  bring  their  first-fruits  of 
the  ground  to  the  house  of  Yahweh  "  naturally  refers  to  the 
time  after  the  settlement  in  Chanaan  and  the  building  of  the 
Temple  to  the  Lord  ;  (2)  Deut.  xix,  14,  which  reads  : 
**  thou  shalt  not  remove  thy  neighbor's  landmark  which 
thy  ancestors  (literally,  they  of  old  time)  have  set  in  thy  in- 
heritance," and  which,  in  its  present  wording,  presupposes 
the  ancient  occupation  of  Chanaan  by  Israel  ;  (3)  Deuter. 
XX,  wherein  the  laws  relating  to  war  are  worded  in  a  man- 
ner which  implies  the  conquest  of  Western  Palestine  and 
refers  to  cities  of  peoples  far  distant  from  the  actual  settle- 
ments of  Israel.'' 

To  meet  victoriously  the  argument  against  the  Mosaic 
authorship  drawn  from  the  Post-Mosaic  statements  pointed 
out  in  the  Pentateuch  has  long  been  the  concern  of  the 
defenders  of  the  traditional  view,  particularly  of  Welte,' 
Abp.  Smith,*  and  other  leading  Catholic  scholars  after  them. 
The  general  results  of  their  earnest  and  prolonged  efforts — 
as  of  those  of  such  Protestant  writers  as  Hengstenberg,  Keil, 
Green,  etc. — may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows  :  In 
some  cases,  they  have  succeeded  in  making  it  appear  plau- 
sible that  some  of  the  passages  alleged  to  be  Post-Mosaic 
may,  after  all,  have  been  written   by   Moses.      This  is  the 

•  Cfr.  Clen  1,  lo,  1 1  ;  Deut.  i,  i,  5  ;  iii,  8,  20  ;  iv,  41,  47  ;  etc.  Concerning  the  objec- 
tion raised  aj^ainst  this  position,  see  Ueuteronomv,  p.  xhii,  by  Dkivkk,  in  Internat. 
Crit.  Commentary. 

'Cfr  particularly  verses  5  sqq.,    15.  etc. 

'  Nadimosaisches  im  Pentateuch  Ijcieiicblet  (Freiburg.  1841). 

♦  The  I'entateuch  in  its  Authorship  etc.  (London,  .868) 
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case,  for  instance,  witli  Gen.  xii,  6;  xiii,  7,  although  Father 
Van  den  Biesen  writes  of  both  passages  :  **  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  manner  in  whicli  both  remarks  are  made 
gives  the  impression  that  the  writer  lived  after  the  occupa- 
tion of  Chanaan,"  '  In  other  cases,  they  have  felt  obliged 
to  admit  that  certain  passages  may  be,  or  even  are,  later 
additions  to  the  work  of  Moses.  In  reference  to  Genesis 
xxxvi,  31,  for  instance,  Father  J.  P.  Martin  writes  very  can- 
didly :  **  Such  a  verse  cannot  evidently  have  been  written 
before  the  institution  of  the  monarchy  in  Israel.'"'  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  Catholic  scholars,  treading  closely  in  tlie 
footsteps  of  such  conservative  writers  as  Hengstenberg  and 
Keil,  have  been  more  reluctant  than  in  preceding  ages  to 
appeal  to  interpolations;^  and  it  must  be  said  that  some  of 
the  Pentateuchal  statements  that  had  been  formerly  regarded 
as  later  additions  should  always  have  been  considered  as 
genuine,  because  they  are  clearly  integrant  parts  of  the 
Sacred  Text.  Finally,  in  other  cases — such,  for  example,  as 
Exod.  xxiii,  19;  xv,  17;  Gen.  xii,  9;  xx,  i;  etc. — the  defend- 
ers of  the  Mosaic  authorship  either  give  no  answer  to  the 
difficulties  of  their  opponents,  or  only  give  one  which  seems 
in  many  ways  inadequate. 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  of  late 
Catholic  scholars,  dissatisfied  with  the  answers  that  had  been 
given  concerning  the  Post-J\fosatca^  have  been  led  to  admit 
that  the  obvious  meaning  of  most  of,  if  not  of  all,  the  pas- 
sages referred  to  above,  points  really  to  a  date  later  than 
Moses'  time.  This  position  they  have  adopted  all  the  more 
readily  because,  as  granted  even  by  so  conservative  a  scholar 
as  Father  Martin,  "  tlie  impersonal  tone  of  the  narrative  por- 

'  In  the  Dublin  Review  for  J.in.  1893. 
'^  I)e  rOrigine  du  I'entateuque,  vol.  i,  p.  275. 

'  Tostatus    (t  1454).   Masius   (t   1573),   Pererius,  S.J.   (+1610),  Cornelius    \    Lapide, 
S.  J.  (t  1^-37;,  and  others  appealed  more  freely  to  interpolations. 
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tions  of  the  Pentateuch,  together  with  some  of  their  details, 
would  rather  point  to  an  author  different  from  Moses."  ' 
Among  these  details  the  same  writer  mentions  explicitly,  as 
non-Mosaic,  Exod.  xi,  3  :  "  The  man  Moses  was  very  great 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  sight  of  Pharao's  servants  and 
of  all  the  people";'  and  of  the  same  description  is  clearly 
the  following  :  "  Moses  was  a  man  exceeding  meek  above 
all  men  that  dwelt  upon  earth."  ^  It  must  also  be  said  that 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who,  on  the  strength  of  the  first  argu- 
ment for  the  compilatory  character  of  the  Hexateuch,  had 
already  admitted  that  the  Jehovistic  and  Elohistic  sources 
were  utilized  by  a  compiler  whose  work  extends  into  Josue, 
the  Post-Mosaica  of  the  Pentateuch  are  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world. 

2.  Passages  in  the  Book  of  Josue  pointing  to  a 
Later  Date  than  Josue's  Time.  When  one  passes  from 
the  Pentateuch  to  the  book  of  Josue,  he  soon  notices  that 
the  statements  set  forth  by  critics  as  referring  to  a  later 
date  are  less  numerous  than  those  which  they  point  out  in 
connection  with  the  books  of  Moses.*  But  this  smaller 
number  is  naturally  accounted  for  by  the  comparative  short- 
ness of  the  book  under  review.^  From  among  such  later 
passages  we  shall  mention  only  a  few,  either  more  striking 
or  more  commonly  admitted  :  (i)  the  taking  of  Hebron  by 
Caleb,  and  of  Dabir  or  Cariath-Sepher  by  Othoniel,  recorded 
in   Josue  xv,  13-17,  was  apparently   subsequent  to  Josue's 

*  De  rOrigine  du  Pcntateuque,  vol.  i,  p.  142. 
■■'  Ibid.,  p.  36. 

'  Numb,  xii,  3. 

*  For  most  of  the  examples  appealed  to  by  recent  critics,  c  fr.  S  Davidson,  Introd. 
to  the  Old  Test.,  vol.  i,  p.4i2sqq.  (London.  1S62). 

*  The  statement  that  "  tlie  critics  can  find  nothing  late  about  the  book  "  of  Josue, 
which  is  made  in  Lex  Mosaica,  p.  120,  is  hardly  true  to  fact.  Cfr.,  beside  Davidson 
just  referred  to,  Kuknhn',  The  Hexateuch,  p.  47  sq.  (Engl.  Transl.) ;  and  art  Joshua 
(book  of)  in  .Schakk-Hkrzog,  Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge,  vol.  ii,  p  1203 
(N.  York,   1887). 
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deatli;'  (2)  in  like  manner  tlie  capture  of  Lais  or  Lesem  by 
the  Danites,  which  is  recorded  in  Josue  xix,  47,  occurred 
only  after  the  decease  of  Josue;'  (3)  the  attack  upon  Jeru- 
salem implied  in  Josue  xv,  6;^,  is  related  in  Judges  i,  8,  as 
having  been  undertaken  after  Josue's  death;  (4)  the  oft- 
repeated  phrase  "  unto  this  day  "  (iv,  9;  v,  9;  vi,  25;  vii,  26; 
etc.,  etc.),  especially  when  taken  conjointly  with  a  reference 
to  events  later  than  the  death  of  Josue  (cfr.  xv,  63;  ix,  27), 
proves  that  the  book  did  not  appear  contemi)oraneously 
with  the  occurrences  described;  (5)  the  distinction  between 
**  the  hill  country  of  Juda  "  and  ''  the  hill  country  of  Israel  " 
in  Josue  xi,  21,  shows  that  the  writer  lived  after  the  separa- 
tion of  Israel  from  Juda,  consequently  after  Solomon's 
time;  (6)  the  quotation  from  the  book  of  Yashar  (the  Just 
or  Upright)  in  Josue  x,  12-13,  which  was  not  comi)leted 
before  the  beginning  of  the  monarchy,  since  tlie  lament  of 
David  over  Saul  and  Jonathan  forms  j)art  of  it,"*  points  in 
the  same  direction;  (7)  in  Josue  ix,  23,  we  have  a  definite 
reference  to  the  temple  built  by  Solomon.  If  we  join  to 
all  this  the  general  fact  that  Josue  is  spoken  of  in  the  third 
person,  we  shall  readily  understand  how  even  the  scholars 
who,  abiding  by  tradition,  ascribe  the  work  to  him  find  it 
hard  to  harmonize  their  position  with  the  internal  evidence 
afforded  by  the  book  which  bears  his  name;  how  also  many 
writers,  Protestant  and  Catholic  alike,  confronted  by  pas- 
sages which  point  so  clearly  to  a  date  later  than  Josue's 
time,  have  been  led  to  give  up  the  traditional  view  respect- 
ing the  book  of  Josue. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied,  therefore,  that  the  advocates  of 
the  recent  theories  appear,  in  the  main,  to  be  right  when 
they  appeal  to  anachronisms  in  the  book  of  Josue  to  j)rove 
its  late  composition.      lUit  of  course,  once   this  position   of 

'  (  fr.  Judges  i,  1,913. 
'■*  Cfr.  Judges  xviii. 
•*  rfr    II  Kings  i,  17. 
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theirs  is  granted,  they  cannot  fail  to  urge  similar  conclu- 
sions in  regard  to  the  contents  and  the  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch.  The  two  cases,  they  tell  us,  are  parallel,  and 
the  whole  Hexateuch,  to  wit,  the  Pentateuch  and  its 
natural  complement,  the  book  of  Josue,  bears  the  impress 
of  a  period  later  than  Moses  and  his  immediate  successor  in 
command.  Whence  they  draw  the  following  important  con- 
clusions :  (i)  the  preceding  argument  based  on  the  com- 
posite origin  of  the  Hexateuch  is  powerfully  confirmed  by 
the  anachronisms  contained  in  Genesis-Josue;  (2)  these  late 
passages,  especially  when  taken  together  with  the  other 
available  data,  can  form  a  sound  basis  for  inferring  the  ap- 
proximate date  when  the  main  parts  of  the  Hexateuch  were 
compiled;  (3)  as  some  of  these  late  passages  point  to  a 
period  later  than  Solomon's  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  final  redaction  of  the  Hexateuch  is  posterior  to  the  rule 
of  that  monarch.  In  fact,  this  last  and  very  important 
inference  is  confirmed  by  the  next  argument,  which  is  based 
on  what  the  Bible  tells  us  concerning  the  discovery  of  *'  the 
book  of  the  Law  "  under  King  Josias  (641-610  B.C.). 

§  4.    The  Discovery  of  "  the  Book  of  the  Law  "  under  josias. 

I.  The  Incident  related  in  IV  Kings  xxii,  3  sqq., 
and  II  Paralip.  xxxiv,  14  sqq.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
exaggerate  the  interest  which  throughout  the  nineteenth 
century  has  gathered  around  the  contents  and  origin  of 
"  the  book  of  the  Law  "  discovered  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  King  Josias.  The  identification  commonly  admitted  of 
that  book  with  the  Deuteronomic  Law,  and  its  connection 
with  the  date  621  B.C.,  have  become  "  the  central  position  of 
the  science  of  the  Hexateuch,"  '  so  that  both  the  narrative 
of  its  discovery  and  its  exact  bearing  on  the  date  of  Genesis- 
Josue  demand  a  careful  study. 

'  B.  W.  Bacon,  The  Genesis  of  Genesis,  p.  46  (Hartford.  iSqa). 
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According  to  the  closely-connected  accounts  of  the  fourth 
book  of  Kings  (xxii)  and  the  second  book  of  Chronicles 
(xxjciv),  it  was  *'  in  the  eighteenth  year"  after  his  accession  ' 
that  King  Josias,  anxious  to  repair  "  the  house  of  Yahweh," 
appointed  a  commission  to  supervise  the  work  of  restora- 
tion. It  was  made  up  of  Helcias,  the  high-priest;  Saphan, 
the  king's  secretary  or  minister  of  finance;  Maasias,  the 
governor  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  John,  the  recorder.  While  the 
commission  was  engaged  in  its  duties,  Helcias  came  upon  a 
manuscript  which  he  took  to  be  *'  the  book  of  the  Law." ' 
The  book  thus  "  found  "  "  in  the  house  of  Yahweh  "  was  de- 
livered by  the  high-priest  to  Saphan,  the  royal  scribe,  as  the 
proper  person  to  bring  it  before  Josias,  and  awaited  the  result. 

After  "reading  it"  himself,'  Saphan  showed  it  to  the 
king  as  "  a  book "  which  had  been  handed  to  him  by 
Helcias,  and  then  "read  it  "  *  to  his  master.  Josias,  hearing 
"  the  words  of  the  book  of  the  Law,"  rent  his  garments, 
and  sent  Helcias  and  others  to  "  consult  Yahweh  for  him 
and  for  the  people  and  for  all  Juda,  concerning  the  words 
of  this  book  which  is  found  :  for  the  great  wrath  of 
Yahweh  is  kindled  against  us,  because  our  fathers  have  not 
liearkened  unto  the  words  of  this  book,  to  do  according  all 
that  is  written  concerning  us."  ^ 

The  royal  message  was  thus  conveyed  to  the  prophetess 
Holda,  who  then  lived  in  Jerusalem.  Her  answer  was  in 
substance  to  the  effect  that,  since  Juda  had  fallen  by  its  de- 
termined idolatry,  the  wrath  of  Yahweh  would  certainly  be 
"poured  out"  on  it;  but  that  so  far  as  the  God-fearing 
Josias  was  concerned,   he  would  die  in  peace.     And  this 

>  IV  Kings  xxii,  3  ;  II  Paralip.  xxxiv,  S. 

2  IV  Kings  xxii,  8;  II  Paralip.  xxxiv,  15.  The  Chronicler  speaks  of  it  himself  as 
"  the  book  of  the  law  of  Yahweh  by  the  hand  of  Moses  "  (verse  14). 

'IV  Kings  xxii,  8.     Cfr.  verse  16. 

*  IV  Kings  xxii,  10.     The  chronicler  says  :   "  Saplian  read  therein  before  the  king." 

'  IV  Kings  xxii,  13.  The  chronicler  has:  "because  our  fathers  have  not  kept  the 
word  of  Yahweh^  to  do  according  all  that  is  written  in  this  book  "  (xxxiv,  21). 
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sad  intelligence  was  reported  to  the  king.  Nothing  dis- 
couraged, the  pious  monarch  sought  formally  to  renew  for 
himself  and  his  people  the  covenant  with  Yahweh.  In  the 
hearing  of  all  his  subjects  "  he  read  all  the  words  of  the 
book  of  the  Covenant  which  was  found  in  the  house  of 
Yahweh,"  and  solemnly  pledged  himself  "  to  walk  after 
Yahweh,  and  to  keep  His  commandments  and  His  testimo- 
nies and  His  statutes  with  all  his  heart  and  with  all  his 
soul,  to  perform  the  words  of  the  covenant  that  were  writ- 
ten in  this  book."  *  Whereupon  he  started  a  religious  re- 
form. He  cast  out  of  the  Temple  the  vessels  that  had 
been  made  "  for  Baal,  for  the  Asherah,  and  for  all  the  host 
of  heaven,"  and  destroyed  the  priests  connected  with  sun- 
and  star-worship.  Next,  he  did  away  with  all  the  shrines 
of  Yahweh  except  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  particu- 
lar he  laid  waste  the  High  Places  where  He  had  been  wor- 
shipped, including  the  old  sanctuary  at  Bethel.  Lastly,  he 
celebrated  a  Pasch  "  according  as  it  was  written  in  the 
book  of  the  Covenant :  now  there  was  no  such  a  Pasch 
that  had  been  kept  "  under  previous  kings.'' 
'  Such  is  the  substance  of  the  two  accounts  of  that  cele- 
brated discovery,  as  given  in  the  fourth  book  of  Kings  and 
the  second  of  Chronicles.  When  read  carefully,  they  do 
not  indeed  appear  independent  of  a  common  source  ;  ^  but 
they  certainly  reproduce  its  contents,  in  a  manner  which 
bespeaks  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Biblical  record.*  Again, 
they  clearly  witness  to  the  bona  fide  discovery  of  "  a  book  " 
which  Helcias  considers  as  "a  Mosaic  book,  although  he 
does  not  mention  the  name  of  Moses."  ^ 

*  IV  Kings  xxiii,  2,  3  ;  II  Paralip.  xxxiv,  30,  31. 
'  IV  Kings  xxiii,  21  sq. 

*  Cfr.  Abbe  J.  P.  Martin,  de  I'Origine  du  Pentateuque,  vol.  ii,  p.  224  sq. 

*  Cfr.  Prof.  Geo.  F.  Moore,  art.  Deuteronomy,  in  Cheynb-Black,  Encycl.  Riblica, 
vol.  i,  col.  1080;  see  also  Martin, ibid. 

»  Prof.  R.  KiTTEL,  A  History  of  the  Hebrews,  vol.  i,  p.  58  (Engl.  Transl.).     The 
name  of  Moses  is  given  only  in  the  indirect  narrative  of  II  Paralip.  xxxiv,  14. 
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2.  Bearing  of  the  Discovery  of  "the  Book  of  the 
Law"  upon  the  Composition  and  Date  of  the 
Hexateuch.  For  obvious  reasons  the  book  discovered  in 
the  eighteenth  year  of  Josias'  reign  has  long  been  identified 
with  our  Pentateuch,  or  Law  of  Moses.  It  was  regarded  as 
having  been  completed  centuries  before,  and  deposited  by 
the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  Covenant.'  In  the  course  of 
time  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  lost  sight  of,  especially 
during  the  reigns  of  Josias'  idolatrous  predecessors,  and  the 
sole  extant  copy,  long  buried  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 
was  finally  discovered  and  identified  by  the  high  priest 
Helcias  as  "  the  book  of  the  Law  of  Yahweh  by  the  hand 
of  Moses."  ^  Again,  no  other  law-book  of  divine  authority 
was  ever  known  among  the  Hebrews.  Finally  the  usual 
identification  by  modern  critics  of  the  book  discovered  in 
B.C.  621,  with  the  whole,  or  the  largest  part,  of  Deuteronomy, 
leads  to  the  same  conclusion,  because  Deuteronomy  implies 
the  existence  of  the  preceding  books. 

Despite  these  and  other  such  arguments,  most  recent 
scholars — among  whom  are  reckoned  such  defenders  of  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  as  Martin  and  Vi- 
gouroux,  who  themselves  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  St.  Je- 
rome and  St.  John  Chrysostom  ' — admit  that  "  the  book  of 
the  Law"  found  by  Helcias  was  not  our  entire  Pentateuch. 
In  point  of  fact,  beside  arguments  of  more  or  less  weight 
drawn  from  the  narrative  in  the  fourth  book  of  Kings — 
that  the  whole  Pentateuch  would  hardly  be  described  as  a 
law-book  ;  that  a  book  as  bulky  and  heavy  as  the  Penta- 
teuch would  have  been  at  tliat  time,  could  not  have  been 
handled  as  freely  as  is  mentioned  in  the  sacred  narrative;* 

'  Cfr.  Deuter.  xxxi,  9,  24  sqq. 

'  II  Paralip.  xxxiv,  14. 

»  Cfr.  MAkTiN,  ibid.  p.  230  sq.  ;  ViGOUROux,  Manuel  Biblique,  vol  ii.  n.  500;  St. 
John  Chkysostom,  in  I  ad  Cor.  Horn,  vii,  §  3  ;  St.  jEKOMii,  Adv.  Jovinianum, 
Hook  i,  §  5  (Migne,  Patr.  Lat.,  vol.  23,  col.  217). 

*  Cfr.  Makti.n,  ibid.,  p.  231. 
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that,  with  the  entire  legislation  before  him,  the  king  would 
not  have  based  his  religious  reform  on  deuteronomic  laws 
exclusively — "  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  the  whole  Penta- 
teuch should  have  vanished  without  leaving  a  trace  of  its 
existence  ;  the  older  and,  consequently,  the  better  known  it 
was,  the  greater  the  impossibility.  Even  if  the  one  copy 
deposited  in  the  Temple  had  disappeared,  there  must  always 
have  been  others  in  existence  in  the  priestly  circles."  ' 

When  our  present  Pentateuch  has  thus  been  set  aside, 
there  remain  two  books  with  which  ''  the  book  of  the  Law  " 
discovered  under  Josias  might  be  identified,  to  wit,  "  the 
book  of  the  Covenant  "  contained  in  Exodus  xx,  22- 
xxiii,  ^^,  and  the  book  which  is  called  "  the  book  of  this 
Law,"  in  Deuteronomy  xxviii,  61.  As  regards  the  former 
the  identification  must  be  given  up,  because,  although  it 
bears  the  name  of  "  the  book  of  the  Covenant,"  in  common 
with  "  the  book  of  the  Law  "  found  in  the  Temple  about 
B.  c.  621,'  it  "  recognizes  freedom  of  sacrifice  at  many  places 
(Exod.  XX,  24-26),  says  no  word  about  the  unlawfulness  of 
the  'high  places,'  and  could  not  therefore  supply  the  pro- 
gramme for  Josias'  reform."' 

But  the  case  stands  differently  with  the  Deuteronomic 
"book  of  this  Law,"  for  it  exactly  meets  the  required  con- 
ditions." The  book  discovered  under  Josias  contained  de- 
nunciations and  curses^  such  as  are  found  in  Deuter.  xxviii.' 
It  made  mention  of  a  covenant  with  Yahweh  with  clear 
reference  to  Deuteronomy  xxxviii,  69  (in  Vulg.  xxix,  i)  ; 
xxvi,   17-19,  etc."     The   reforms   carried  out    by  the    king 

^  KiTTRL,  A  History  of  the  Hebrews,  vol.  i,  p.  59  (Engl.  Transl.). 

2  ("fr.  IV  Kings  xxiii,  2,  3,  2t  ;   II  Paralip.  xxxiv,  30. 

3  Anois,  The  Documents  of  the  Hexateuch,  vol.  i,  p.  Ixxv. 

*  This  explains  how,  many  centuries  ago,  St.  John  Chrysostom  (in  I  ad  Cor.  Horn, 
vii,  §3)  and  St.  Jerome  (Against  Jovinian,  Hook  i,  §  5)  felt  no  hesitation  in  identifying 
the  book  found  under  Josias.  with  Deuteronomy.  Vigouroux,  Martin,  Robert,  and  many 
other  Catholic  scholars  maintain  the  same  position. 

*  Cfr.  IV  Kingsxxii,  11,  13,  19. 

*  Cfr.  IV  Kings  xxiii,  2,  3,  21. 
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are  precisely  those  that  would  be  required  by  conformity 
with  the  Deuteronomic  *'  book  of  this  Law,"  especially  as 
regards 

IV  Kings  xxiii.      Compared  with  Deut. 
(i)  the  centraHzation  of  worship 8,  9  xii,  2-6  ;  xvi,  2,  5,  7,  etc. 

(2)  the  aboHtion  of  tlie  worship  of  the  heav- 

enly bodies   4,  5,  11  xvii,  3 

(3)  the   interdiction   of  tlie  high  places,  pil- 

lars, Asheras 4i  5.  i4>  15  xvi,  21,  22 

(4)  the  prohibition  of  religious  prostitutes. . .        7  xxiii,  17  sq. 

(5)  tlie  maintenance  of   priests  ejected  from 

local  shrines 8,  9  xviii,  8 

(6)  the  abolition  of  Moloch  worship.     .....  10  xviii,  10 

(7)  the  celebration  of  the  Pasch  in  a  new  style  21-23  xvi,  1-8 

(8)  the  ejection  of  diviners  and  soothsayers..  24  xviii,  11 

To  this  it  may  be  added  that  the  conduct  of  Josias  in  send- 
ing to  the  prophetess  Holda  to  consult  Yahweh  was  most 
likely  suggested  by  Deuter.  xviii,  i8,  19.  In  point  of  fact, 
all  the  information  that  may  be  gathered  from  the  Biblical 
account  of  the  discovery  of  a  Law-book  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury points,  not  to  the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  but 
to  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  ;  and  in  that  book  itself,  not  to 
the  historical,  but  to  the  legal  portions  contained  in  chaps, 
v-xxvi,  xxviii.  Whence  the  advocates  of  the  recent  theo- 
ries admit  generally  that  "  the  book  of  the  Law"  found 
in  Josias'  time,  and  the  sole  basis  of  his  religious  reform, 
was  identical  with  that  Deuteronomic  code/ 

But  since  this  "  book  of  the  Law  "  or  Deuteronomic  Code 
was  simply /oufu/  by  Helcias,  when  was  it  written  ?  Had  it 
been  long  lost,  and  how  long  ?  To  these  questions  most 
contemporary  scholars  answer  that  the  book  found  about 
B.C.  621  could  not  have  been  lost  very  long,  that  it  was,  in 
fact,  composed  either  under  Manasses  or  during  the  early 
years  of  King  Josias.'     Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  ad- 

*  This  view  is  endorsed  by  Father  Van  df.n  Hieskn  (I)ul)iin  Rev.,  Jan.  1893,  p.  45) 
and  by  other  Catholic  scholars. 

"  Ewald,  IJleek,  W.  R.  Smith,  Kittcl,  Ryle,  Wildeboer,  Driver,  Kautzsch,  affirm  that 
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duced  by  Driver  '  to  prove  this  general  position:  (i)  "  The 
law  of  the  kingdom''  is  colored  by  reminiscences  of  the 
monarchy  of  Solomon.  The  argument  does  not  deny  that 
Moses  may  have  made  provision  for  the  establishment  of  a 
monarch,  but  affirms  that  the  form  in  which  the  provision  is 
here  cast  bears  the  stamp  of  a  later  age.  (2)  The  terms  of 
Deuter.  xvii,  8-13  (cfr.  xix,  r  7),  in  which  the  constitution  of  the 
supreme  tribunal  is  not  prescribed^  but  represented  as  already 
known,  appear  to  presuppose  the  existence  of  the  judica- 
ture instituted  (according  to  II  Chron.  xix,  8-1 1)  by  Josa- 
phat  (about  915-892  B.C.).  (3)  The  forms  of  idolatry  al- 
luded to,  especially  the  worship  of  the  '  Host  of  Heaven  ' 
(iv,  19  ;  xvii,  3),  point  to  a  date  not  earlier  than  the  second 
half  of  the  eighth  cent.  B.C.  It  is  true,  the  worship  of  the 
sun  and  moon  is  ancient,  as  is  attested  even  by  the  names 
of  places  in  Chanaan  ;  but  in  the  notices  (which  are  fre- 
quent) of  idolatrous  practices  in  the  historical  books  from 
Judges  to  Kings,  no  mention  of  the  '  Host  of  Heaven  '  oc- 
curs until  the  reign  of  Achaz  ;  and  in  the  seventh  century 
it  is  alluded  to  frequently.'  The  temptation  to  worship 
'  other  gods  '  is  the  pressing  danger  of  the  age,  both  in  Deu- 
teronomy and  in  Jeremias.  (4)  The  influence  of  Deuter- 
onomy upon  subsequent  writers  is  clear  and  indisputable. 
It  is  remarkable,  now,  that  the  early  prophets,  Amos,  Osee, 
and  the  undisputed  portions  of  Isaias  show  no  certain  traces 
of  this  influence  ;  Jeremias  exhibits  marks  of  it  on  nearly 
every  page  ;  Ezechiel  and  Deutero-Isaias  (i.e.  Isai.  xl-lxvi) 
are  also  evidently  influenced  by  it.  If  Deuteronomy  were 
composed  between  Isaias  and  Jeremias,  these  facts  would  be 

it  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Manasses  ;  while  Reuss,  Kuenen,  Dillmann,  Cheyne,  Comill, 
Holzinger,  Montefiore,  Carpenter  and  Battersby  place  it  in  the  first  years  of  Josias. 

*  Comm,  on  Deuteronomy,  p.  xlvi  sq.  In  the  Intemat.  Critical  Comment.  Cfr. 
Addis,  The  Documents  of  the  Hexateuch,  vol.  i,  p.  Ixxviii. 

'  Deut.  xvii,  14-20. 

'  IV  Kings  xxiii,  12  ;  xxi,  3,  5  ;  cfr.  xxiii,  4,  5,  11,  12.  That  worship  was  intro- 
duced,  in  all  probability,  from  Babylonia. 
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exactly  accounted  for.  (5)  The  language  and  style  of 
Deuteronomy,  clear  and  flowing,  free  from  archaisms,  but 
purer  than  that  of  Jeremias,  would  suit  the  same  period." 

While,  for  these  and  other  such  reasons,  critics  are  prac- 
tically at  one  in  referring  the  composition  of  Deuteronomy 
to  the  7th'  cent.  B.C.,  they  are  divided  as  to  the  question 
whether  it  should  be  assigned  to  the  long  reign  of  Manasses 
(698-644  B.C.)  or  to  the  early  years  of  Josias.  Those  who 
admit  the  former  date  naturally  appeal  to  the  Scriptural 
account  of  the  discovery  of  the  book  of  the  Law  under 
Josias.  "  The  fact  that  the  book  was  found  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  structural  alteration  of  the  Temple  seems  (to 
them)  to  prove  that  it  had  been  actually  hidden,  and  this 
for  a  fair  length  of  time  "  ;  '  and  "  there  is  force  in  the  ar- 
gument that  it  could  hardly  have  been  lost  during  the  early 
years  of  Josias  (who  appears  to  have  been  throughout  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  Jehovah),  while  this  might  easily 
have  happened  during  the  heathen  reaction  under  Manas- 
ses." '  This  last  i)oint  is  well  brought  out  by  Prof.  Kittel ' 
in  the  following  manner  :  "  A  man  of  prophetic  character, 
faithful  to  Yahweh,  stirred  by  Ezechias'  attempted  reform 
and  by  Manasses'  idolatry,  wrote  the  book  in  the  reign  of 
the  latter.  The  troubles  of  the  time  and  the  hostile  dispo- 
sition of  the  king  deterred  him  from  publishing  it.  He  had 
no  wish  to  risk  his  own  safety  and  the  usefulness  of  his 
work.*  Hoping  for  better  days,  he  concealed  it  in  the 
Temj)le.  The  author  may  not  have  survived  the  long  reign 
of  Manasses,  or  he  would  soon  have  come  forward  with  his 
work  after  Josias'  accession.  It  appears  to  have  been  thus 
forgotten,  and  only  found  l)y  a   fortunate   accident  in  the 

'  R.  KiTini,,  A  History  of  the  Hebrews,  vol.  i,  p.  64  (Engl.  Transl.). 
2  Dkivek,  Introd.  to  Literal,  of  Old  Test.,  p.  87  (6th  edit  ). 

•  A  History  of  the  Hebrews,  vol.  i,  p.  65. 

*  That  a  prophetic  writer  might  run  such  a  risk  in  Israel  is  no  mere  conjecture  on  the 
part  of  modem  critics.     Cfr.  Jeremias  xxxvi,  xxxviii. 
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1 8th  year  of  Josias.  Helcias  and  Saphan  are  thus  excul- 
pated from  every  kind  of  disingenuousness." 

Those  who,  on  the  contrary,  claim  that  Deuteronomy 
was  written  in  Josias'  time  appeal  to  the  calm  and  hopeful 
spirit  which  the  author  displays  without  even  so  much  as 
an  allusion  to  the  frightful  persecutions  of  IManasses'  reign, 
and  to  the  dejected  condition  of  Yahweh's  worship  through- 
out the  land.  They  contend  that  the  book  is  very  prob- 
ably the  outcome  of  the  religious  reaction  which  naturally 
set  in  at  the  accession  of  Josias,  and  was  designed  from  the 
first  to  promote  reforms  so  long  desired.  Some  of  them 
go  even  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  there  was  a  preconcerted 
plan  between  the  reformers  of  the  time  to  make  the  king 
believe  in  the  great  antiquity  of  the  book,  and  that  the 
discovery  of  the  book  of  the  Law  was  not  purely  fortuitous. 
From  the  outset,  they  say,  Deuteronomy  was  meant  for  pub- 
lication, and  Helcias  accepted  the  role  of  bringing  it  under 
the  notice  of  the  king,  whose  cooperation  was  necessary 
for  the  work  of  reformation  which  the  book  advocated^ 
The  high  priest  availed  himself  of  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  speak  of  it  to  Saphan,  Josias'  secretary,  as  "  found  "  in 
the  Temple,  and  to  have  it  transmitted  through  him  to  the 
monarch. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  when  Deuteronomy  is  con- 
ceived of  as  not  having  been  written  by  Moses,  its  ascrip- 
tion to  the  reign  of  Manasses  appears  best  in  harmony  with 
the  general  history  of  the  period,  and  with  the  narrative  of 
the  discovery  of  *'  the  book  of  the  Law  "  in  the  fourth  book 
of  Kings  and  in  the  second  book  of  Chronicles.  It  must  also 
be  stated  that  while  critics  deny  a  strict  Mosaic  authorship, 
they  are  extremely  careful  not  to  dissociate  altogether  Deu- 
teronomy from  the  name  and  authority  of  tlie  great  law- 
giver   of     Israel.      "  Hebrew    laws,"    says  one    of    them,' 

•  H.  K.  Ryi.b,  art.  Deuteronomy,  in  HastiN(;s,  I  )iclionary  of  the  Hiblo,  vol.  i,  p.  603. 
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"  went  back  to  the  founding  of  the  nation  under  Moses. 
Tlie  name  of  Moses  embraced  the  whole  legislation,  both  in 
its  earlier  forms  and  in  their  later  expansion  and  modifica- 
tion. The  writer  of  Deuteronomy  employed  the  nucleus  of 
ancient  law  as  tlie  means  of  conveying  the  teaching  needed 
by  his  time.  The  authority  of  Moses  is  invoked  as  imper- 
sonating the  spirit  of  Israelite  law  in  its  later  application, 
no  less  than  in  its  original  framing.  Moses  is  made  to  plead 
with  his  people  and  to  show  the  abiding  principles  of  the 
worship  of  Yahweh.  ...  In  language,  in  thought  and 
in  character,  Deuteronomy  is  most  easily  understood  as 
the  composition  of  one  who  lived  in  the  seventh  century, 
and  who  sought  by  a  '  dramatic  '  use  of  the  last  words  of 
Moses  to  recall  his  countrymen  to  a  holier  life  and  a  purer 
service  of  Yahweh."  And  another  no  less  excellent  critic, 
Prof.  Driver,  writes:  '  "  Deuteronomy  may  be  described  as 
the  prophetic  reforimilatioii^  and  adaptation  to  7icw  ?ieeds, 
of  an  older  legislation.  It  is  probable  that  there  was  a  tra- 
dition, if  not  a  written  record,  of  a  final  legislative  address 
delivered  by  Moses  in  the  steppes  of  Moab  :  the  plan  fol- 
lowed by  the  author  would  rest  upon  a  more  obvious  no- 
tice, if  he  thus  worked  upon  a  traditional  basis." 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  tlicse  last  positions,  which 
are  substantially  adopted  by  Father  Van  den  Biesen,'  it  is 
most  certain  that,  the  seventh  century  being  once  admitted 
as  the  approximate  date  of  Deuteronomy,  the  Hexateuch 
cannot  have  been  completed  by  that  time.  The  reason  of 
this,  according  to  critics,  is  obvious  :  the  Deuteronomic 
writing  is  not  confined  to  Deuteronomy  ;  it  extends  also, 
and  indeed  considerably,  through  the  book  of  Josue. 

'  Comm.  on  Deuteronomy,  p.  Ixi. 

'Dublin    Review,  Jan.   i8<y3.  p.   41.     Sec   also   LACiKAN(w;,  O.I'.,   Revue    niblicpie, 
18,8,  p.  22. 
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§  5.   Groivth  of  Hebrew  Ritual  Law  through  Centuries, 

We  now  come  to  the  last  stage  in  the  argument  from  inter- 
nal evidence  in  favor  of  the  recent  theories  concerning  the 
authorship  of  the  Hexateuch,  viz.,  the  growth  of  Hebrew 
Ritual  Law  through  centuries.  Briefly  stated,  this  part  of  the 
argument  comes  to  this.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
the  discrepancies  between  the  three  Codes  embodied  in  the 
Hexateuch  are  such  that  the  "  three  collections  cannot,  in 
their  present  form,  be  the  product  of  one  age  and  one 
author."  ^  Now  this  inference  is  confirmed  and  made  more 
explicit,  we  are  told,  by  a  careful  historical  study  of  the 
growth  of  Israel's  religious  practices  and  institutions  in  the 
course  of  ages  ;  for  such  a  close  investigation  of  the  data 
afforded  by  the  laws  themselves  and  by  the  Biblical  narra- 
tives gives  a  clue  to  the  distinct  and  distant  periods  to 
which  the  three  great  Codes  owe  their  origin.  Of  course, 
only  a  few  of  the  most  salient  facts  appealed  to  by  critics 
can  be  mentioned.'' 

I.  Origin  of  "  the  Book  of  the  Covenant."    The 

first  Hebrew  Code  embodied  in  the  Hexateuch  is  "  the 
book  of  the  Covenant,"  ^  contained  in  Exodus  xx,  22-xxiii, 
T^^.  It  now  belongs  to  that  prophetical  narrative  of  the 
Hexateuch,  which  results  from  the  combination  of  the  Sec- 
ond Elohistic  and  Jahvistic  sources  (hence  its  symbol  JE), 
and  which  represents  this  body  of  laws  as  given  by  God  to 
Moses  on  Mount  Sinai."  Internal  evidence,  however,  seems 
to  point  to  a  later  date.   It  implies  that  the  people  for  whom 

•  Van  dkn  Rif.sen,  in  Dublin  Rev.,  Oct.  1892,  p.  264. 

'  For  full  information,  cfr.  IJkiggs,  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Hoxatouch,  pj).  96-128  ; 
KcENEN,  The  Hexateuch  ;  Jul.  Wki.i.hausf.n,  Prolegomena  to  the  History  of  Israel  ; 
Cakhen  IKK  and  J' \  1  tkkshy,  The  Ile.xateuch,  vol.  i,  cliap.  ix  sqq.;  etc. 

3  It  bears  tliis  name  in  E.xod.  .x.xiv,  7. 

*  Cfr.  Exod.  XX,  18. 
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the  Code  was  drawn  up  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. They  are  spoken  of  as  having  fields  and  vineyards 
and  standing  grain,  and  on  that  account  are  bidden  to  be 
promj)t  in  offering  the  best  of  their  fruits  and  the  products 
of  their  presses  ;  regulations  concerning  tlie  tilling  of  the 
ground  are  also  recorded,  and  the  feasts  of  harvest  and  in- 
gathering distinctly  established.'  Whence  it  appears  that 
these  and  other  such  laws  were  framed  when  Israel  had 
already  been  settled  in  Chanaan. 

It  is  also  claimed  by  critics — and  this  is  granted  by  so 
careful  an  apologist  as  Abbe  de  liroglie  * — that  the  book 
of  the  Covenant  implies  and  sanctions  numerous  sanctuaries 
in  different  parts  of  the  land,  for  the  direction  in  Exod. 
XX,  24,  25,  to  erect  an  altar  either  of  earth  or  unhewn  stone 
to  God  "  in  every  place  where  the  memory  of  His  name 
shall  be,"  ^  cannot  refer  to  the  brazeji  altar  at  the  tabernacle 
or  temple,  and  cannot  be  limited  to  one  spot.  An  infer- 
ence to  the  same  effect  may  be  drawn  from  Exod.  xxi,  13, 
14,  and  xxii,  30,  since  the  orders  therein  contained  could 
not  have  been  carried  out  without  manifold  sanctuaries. 
Now  these  regulations  correspond  with  the  state  of  things 
exhibited  in  the  books  of  Judges  and  Samuel,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  history  of  the  Kings.  Thus,  during  the 
period  of  the  Judges,  sacrifices  are  offered  not  only  at  Silo,* 
but  also  at  Bochim  *  and  at  liethel'  by  the  peo])le  at  large, 
and  in  Judges  vi,  24,  by  Gedeon,  the  Judge  of  Israel.  Dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Samuel  and  the  reign  of  Saul 
sacrifices  are  likewise  offered  in  different  places  by  Samuel 

'  Cfr.  Exod.  xxii,  5,  6,  29;   xxiii,  10  sq.,  16. 

'  Lf)i  de  rUiiitc  du  Sanctuaire  en  Israel,  p.  16  sq.  See  also  Van  df.n  P.ik.srn,  in 
I)ul)lin  Review,  October  iS)2,  p.  261. 

3  This  is  tlie  rendering  of  llie  Viil^ate  Tlu."  I  Ichnw  lias  :  "In  cv  ery  jjlaru  where  I 
cause  my  nam;;  to  be  remenii<ere<l  " 

♦  I  Kings  i,  1    4. 

'  Iiidpes  ii.  5. 

"  Judges  XX,  26-28;  xxi,  21,  24 
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at  Ramatha,  where  he  lived  (I  Kings  vii,  17),  at  Maspha 
(vii,  9)  ;  by  the  people  at  a  high  place,  in  the  land  of  Suph 
(ix,  12-14),  ^i^d  ^^so  at  Galgal  (xi,  15)  ;  by  Saul  likewise  at 
Galgal  (xiii,  9),  and  later  apparently  at  Ailon  (xiv,  35).  Again, 
the  family  of  David  are  represented  as  offering  a  sacrifice  at 
Bethlehem  (xx,  29)  ;  Absalom  asks  leave  from  David  to  go 
to  Hebron  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  a  vow-offering  ;  ^  and 
Solomon  is  said  to  have  offered  a  magnificent — and  most 
welcome  to  God — sacrifice,  at  the  great  high  place  in  Ga- 
baon.'  Even  after  the  building  of  the  Temple,  the  people 
continue  to  sacrifice  at  various  places.  Elias  "  repairs  the 
altar  of  Yahweh  "  at  Carmel  (III  Kings  xviii,  30);  and  at 
Horeb  he  complains  to  God  that  the  people  have  destroyed 
His  altars  (xix,  14).  The  hills  or  high  places  shaded  by 
oaks  and  terebinths  appear  to  have  been  the  more  favorite 
spots,'  and  none  of  the  pious  kings  Joas,  Amazias,  Ozias 
and  Joatham  bethought  themselves  of  abolishing  them, 
though  the  compiler  of  the  books  of  Kings,  from  his  Deu- 
teronomic  standpoint,  design^ites  their  toleration  as  unlaw- 
ful.* Yea,  more,  Amos  and  Osee  (about  760-740  B.C.)  utter 
threats  against  the  high  places  not  so  much  because  of  the 
custom  itself  of  sacrificing  thereon,  as  because  of  the  idola- 
trous practices  into  which  this  custom  repeatedly  degen- 
erated.^ So  that  their  utterances,  like  those  of  Micheas  their 
contemporary,"  do  not  presuppose  unity  of  sanctuary,  but 
are  simply  a  step  in  the  direction  towards  it.  From  all  these 
facts,  we  are  told,  two  things  can  be  readily  inferred.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  law  allowing  plurality  of  altars  and  sanc- 

*  II  Kings  XV,  7. 
2  III  Kings  iii,  4. 
'  Cfr.  Osee  iv,  13. 

*  Cfr.  IV  Kings  xii,  3  ;  xiv.  4  ;  xv,  4,  35. 

*  Cfr.  Osee  viii,  ii  ;  x,  8 ;  etc. 

"  Cfr.  Mich,  i,  5.  It  is  not  unlikely,  because  of  the  strong  denunciations  of  "  high- 
place  "  worship  by  the  prophets  of  his  time,  that  Kzechias  set  his  face  against  it  (cfr. 
IV  Kings  xviii,  4,  22). 
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tuaries  was  in  existence  at  tlie  time  of  Amos,  Osee  and 
Isaias  (Stli  cent.  B.C.).  On  the  other  hand,  this  same  law  would 
not  have  been  enacted  during  the  lifetime  of  these  proj)hets, 
since  they  vigorously  protest  against  the  abuses  entailed  by 
manifold  sanctuaries. 

The  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  as  regards  the  period 
during  which  "  the  book  of  the  Covenant  "  originated  is 
therefore  that  this  first  Code  of  the  Hexateuch  took  its  rise 
some  time  after  the  occupation  of  the  land  of  Chanaan  by 
Israel,  and  before  the  time  of  Osee,  Amos  and  Isaias. 

2.  Origin  of  the  Deuteronomic  Law.'  The  second 
stage  in  the  growth  of  Hebrew  ritual  law  is  marked  by  the 
legislation  of  the  Deuteronomic  Code.  "While  adopting  and 
repeating,  with  some  modifications,  almost  everything  con- 
tained in  the  book  of  the  Covenant,  the  Deuteronomic  laws 
are  in  striking  contrast  with  it  in  one  j)oint.  They  insist 
that  all  the  sanctuaries — the  origin  of  most  of  which  may 
be  traced  back  to  Chanaanite  times — must  be  destroyed, 
that  all  sacrifices  must  be  brought  to  one  altar  at  the  place 
which  Yahweh  should  choose,  and  that  the  people  must  not 
continue  to  do  *  after  the  things  which  we  do  here  this  day, 
every  man  that  which  seemeth  good  to  himself."  This,  it 
is  claimed,  proves  that  these  laws  constitute  a  new  depart- 
ure, an  attempt  to  reform  the  existing  state  of  things  by 
abolishing  the  local  sanctuaries  to  which  the  people  had 
freely  resorted  heretofore,  and  confining  Yahweh  worship 
to  a  single  sanctuary."  ' 

Now,  as  we  saw  in  dealing  with  the  discovery  of  "  tlie 
book  of  the  Law  "  under  Josias,  the  vigorous  attempt  at 
putting  an  end  to  the  sanctuaries  outside  Jerusalem,  and 
strictly  limiting   all    worship   to   the  Temple,  was   made  by 

■  Deuter.  v-xxvi  ;  xxviii. 

'  Dciitcr.  xii,  1-8. 

•  W.  M.  Green,  The  Hebrew  Feasts,  p.  20  sq. 
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this  monarch.  He  did  so  in  express  compliance  with  the 
book  of  the  Law  recently  discovered,  and  which  was  no 
other  than  the  Deuteronomic  Code.  So  that  this  event 
fixes  both  the  time  when,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which,  that  Second  Law  originated. 

It  was  the  outcome  of  the  efforts  of  the  leading  prophets 
of  the  eighth  century,  aided  by  the  priests  and  by  the  best 
men  of  the  nation,  against  the  hitherto  prevailing  popular 
religion.  Yahweh  worship,  they  all  agreed,  could  be  regu- 
lated and  kept  pure  only  by  being  centralized  at  Jerusalem,' 
which  many  external  circumstances  clearly  pointed  out  as 
the  religious  centre.  The  Temple  at  the  capital  was  natu- 
rally superior  in  splendor  and  celebrity  to  the  sanctuaries  in 
rural  districts  and  smaller  towns.  Samaria  and  its  sanctu- 
aries had  fallen,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Israel  had  been 
carried  into  captivity,  whereas  Juda  and  Jerusalem  had 
escaped  from  Sennacherib's  power  and  the  Temple  had 
been  miraculously  preserved  by  the  Almighty.  Prophets 
did  not  cease  denouncing  the  high  places,  and  thus  bringing 
them  into  greater  disfavor  with  the  piously  minded,  whose  at- 
tachment grew  proportionately  stronger  for  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  on  Mount  Sion.  In  fact,  the  worship  there  was  in  a 
comparatively  purer  condition,  and  could  be  more  easily 
supervised  than  outside  Jerusalem,  while  the  small  size  of 
the  Southern  Kingdom,  which  now  alone  survived,  made 
the  closing  of  the  local  sanctuaries  possible  as  never  before. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  centralization  of  worship  at 
the  Temple  was  resolved  upon,  the  Deuteronomic  Code 
prepared,  and  a  hearty  support  given  by  priests  and  proph- 
ets to  its  enforcement  by  Josias. 

The  unity  of  sanctuary,  which  was  thus  the  most  strongly 
felt  need  of  that  period,  is  the  leading  feature  of  the   Deu- 

>  Cfr,  Isaias  ii,   i  sqq.     See  Dki-itzsch,  Isaiah,  vol.  i,  p.  94  s(]q.  (T.  T.  Clark,  Eng. 
Transl.,  1890). 
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teronomic  Code,  which  explains  its  deviations  from  the  ante- 
cedent book  of  the  Covenant.  Tlie  early  usage  had  been 
that  every  animal  slain  for  food  must  first  be  offered  in  sac- 
rifice at  some  sanctuary  easily  accessible.  But  the  new  Law, 
recognizing  it  impossible  to  require  a  pilgrimage  to  the  one 
central  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem,  on  every  such  occasion, 
grants  formal  permission  to  kill  animals  for  food  in  all  their 
gates,  i.e.  at  their  homes  in  any  part  of  the  land  (Deuter.  xii, 
15,  21).  The  suppression  of  the  local  shrines  naturally  de- 
prived their  ministers  of  their  occupation  and  means  of  liveli- 
hood: hence  the  Deuteronomic  Law  rcj^eatedly  enjoins  the 
befriending  of  the  Levites  as  a  needy  class  (xii,i9;xiv,27;  xvi, 
14;  xxvi,  II,  12;  etc.),  and  directs  that  Levites  coming  uj) 
from  any  part  of  tlie  land  to  Jerusalem  should  have  the  same 
right  to  minister  there  as  those  connected  witli  the  Temj)le 
(xviii,  6-8).  In  the  former  Code,  the  firstlings  of  the  cattle 
were  to  be  offered  to  God  on  the  eightli  day.  But  in  the 
new  Code,  the  centralization  of  worship  rendered  this  im- 
practicable, and  hence  it  was  enacted  that  all  firstlings  should 
be  offered  year  by  year  at  the  now  far-removed  ])lace  of  wor- 
ship, and  even  permission  was  given  to  sell  tliem  at  a  price 
with  which  an  equivalent  could  be  ])urchased  in  Jerusalem.' 

3.  Origin  of  the  Priestly  Code.  Wliile  the  Deuter- 
onomic Law  is  assigned  to  the  period  of  the  struggle  for 
centralization  of  worship  wliicli  (  ulminated  under  Josias, 
the  Priestly  Code  in  its  present  form  is  ascribed  to  a  later 
period,  viz.,  to  that  of  the  Babylonian  P'.xile  or  afterwards. 
For  while  in  Deuteronomy  the  unity  of  the  Cultus  is  com- 
mended, and  is  insisted  upon  with  great  emphasis  as  an  end 
to  be  reached  but  not  yet  secured,  in  the  Priestly  Code  it 
is  presupposed  as  a  settled  ])rin(  ii)le  of  Jahwch  worship,  and 
one  universally  acknowledged,     'i'liis  is  a  most  important 

>  Cfr.  Deuter.  xiv,  23,  26;  xv,  17,  20.     See  also  W.  H.  Grkiin,  The  Hebrew  Feasts, 
p.  23  sq. 
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difference  which  points  at  once  to  the  Babylonian  exile  as 
its  great  historical  cause.  The  reformation  affected  by 
Josias  was  of  no  long  duration,  owing  to  the  attachment  of 
the  people  for  their  ancestral  and  local  shrines,  with  their 
more  sensual  worship  than  at  Jerusalem.  Hence,  in  suc- 
ceeding reigns,  the  high  places  were  restored,  and  things 
soon  returned  pretty  much  to  their  old  condition.  To 
cause  a  thorough  rupture  with  the  past,  the  people  had  to 
be  forcibly  severed  from  their  holy  places  and  removed  to  a 
distant  country.  The  Exile  broke  the  spell,  and  the  small 
number  of  Captives  who  chose  to  return  were  naturally 
those  most  attached  to  the  worship  of  Yahweh  and  best 
disposed  to  be  guided  by  their  priests.  They  settled  at  or 
near  Jerusalem  and  worshipped  at  its  Holy  Mount,  hence- 
forth the  sole  sanctuary  recognized  by  Israel.  This  practice 
of  the  period  beginning  with  the  return  from  Babylon  is 
naturally  reflected  in  the  Law  which  Esdras  formally  read  to 
a  public  assembly  of  these  returned  Exiles,  and  to  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  which  they  solemnly  pledged  themselves.^ 

A  still  more  convincing  proof  of  such  a  late  date  for  the 
composition  of  the  Priestly  Code  is  found  in  another  strik- 
ing difference  between  it  and  the  Deuteronomic  Law.  In 
Deuteronomy  any  member  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  possesses  the 
right  to  exercise  priestly  functions,  provided  he  only  resides 
at  the  central  sanctuary; '  in  the  Priestly  Code  this  right  is 
strictly  reserved  to  the  descendants  of  Aaron.  Now,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  pre-exilic  literature  of  Israel  furnishes  no 
ground  for  supposing  that  there  existed  a  law  distinguish- 
ing the  sons  of  Aaron,  as  the  only  legitimate  priests,  from 
the  Levitcs  as  inferior  ministers;'  and,  on  the  other  hand, 

'  Nehem.   viii. 

'  Cfr.  Deuter.  xviii,  7. 

«  Tlie  only  passage  which  would  be  to  the  contrary,  viz.,  Ill  Kings  viii,  4.  "and  the 
priests  and  the  Ifviies  carried  them,"  is  a  gloss,  as  proved  by  its  significant  absence 
from  tlie  Septuagint  Translation  (cfr.  II.  15.  S\vi:ii:,  Tiie  Old  Test,  in  (Ireek.,  vol.  i). 
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Ezechiel  is  the  first  who  sets  forih  such  precise  distinction 
between  Levites  and  priests.  Yea,  more,  tlie  distinction 
which  he  makes  is  so  drawn  as  to  render  it  clear  that 
the  leeal  distinction  found  in  tlie  Priestlv  Code  *  was 
unknown  to  him,  and  consequently  did  not  yet  exist. 
From  Ezech.  xliv,  10-16,"  it  seems  to  follow  incontrover- 
tibly  that  the  Levites  generally  had  heretofore  (in  direct 
conflict  with  the  provision  of  P  C)  enjoyed  priestly  rights 
(verse  13):  for  the  future,  however,  such  as  had  i)articipated 
in  the  idolatrous  worshi])  of  the  high  places  are  to  be  de- 
prived of  these  rights,  and  condemned  to  perform  the  menial 
offices  which  had  hitherto  been  performed  by  foreigners;  ■* 
only  those  Levites  who  had  been  faithful  in  their  loyalty 
to  Yahweh,  viz.,  the  sons  of  Sadoc,  are  henceforth  to 
retain  priestly  privileges  (verse  15).  Had  the  Levites  not 
enjoyed  such  rights,  the  i)rohil)ition  in  verse  13  would  l)e 
superfluous.  The  supi)Osition  that  they  may  have  simply 
usurped  them  is  inconsistent  with  the  i)assage  as  a  whole, 
which  charges  the  Levites,  not  with  usurping  rights  which 
they  did  not  possess,  but  with  abusing  rights  which  they  did 
possess."  ^ 

Plainly,  then,  Ezechiel,  though  a  j)riest,  considers  as  a  dep- 
rivation of  their  former  riglits,  an  inferior  position  assigned 
to  the  Levites  in  the  name  of  Yahweh."  Put  how  could 
he  do  so,  if  he  had  l)een  aware  of  the  ritual  law  now  found 
in  tlie  Priestly  Code/  which  describes  the  inferior  con- 
dition of  the  Levites  as  an  elevation  to  the  sanctuary- 
duties   through  Wihwch's   direct   and    gracious    will?     And 

•  Numb,  xviii. 

'Cfr    Ezcch.  xliv,  6-9, 

3  Dkivek,  Introd.  to  the  Literature  of  tlie  f)l(l  Test.,  p.  137  s(|.  ((A\\  udit.)-  Cfr.  C:ak- 
I'BNTER  and  Hattkksuv,  The  Ilexateuch,  vol.  i,  p.  127  sq. 

*  This  is  the  view  of  Father  Van  ubn  I'ikskn  (Dublin  Rev.,  Jan.  iH.j^,  \>.  48  sq.) 
and  otlier  Catholic  scholars.  The  remarks  f)f  Al)b(?  Maktin  (De  rCJrigine  du  I'enta- 
tcu(|ue,  vol.  ii.  p.  339  sqq.)  to  the  contrary  arc  very  uusatislactory. 

''  Numb,  xviii. 
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further,  if  he  had  been  conversant  with  the  regulation  of  the 
same  Priestly  Code  which  traces  back  the  privileges  of  the 
priesthood  to  Aaron,  how  could  he  speak  of  them  as  granted 
to  the  house  of  Sadoc,  centuries  afterwards  ?  The  natural 
inference  is  the  non-existence  of  a  ritual  law  unknown  to 
the  priest  and  prophet  Ezechiel.  Furthermore,  these  un- 
deniable differences  between  Deuteronomic  and  Priestly 
laws  can  easily  be  accounted  for,  if  it  is  granted  that  the 
regulation  of  the  lafter  Code  was  made  after  Ezechiel's 
time.  "  Before  the  reformation  of  Josias,  the  members  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi  appear  to  have  been  indiscriminately 
allowed  to  exercise  the  sacerdotal  duties.  When  Josias 
abolished  the  high  places,  he  brought  those  of  the  priests 
whom  he  had  spared  to  Jerusalem.  These  Bamoth  (high- 
places)  priests  were  not  admitted  to  the  service  of  the 
altar.  '  Nevertheless  the  priests  of  the  high  places  came  not 
up  to  the  altar  of  Yahweh  in  Jerusalem,  but  they  did  eat 
their  portion  among  their  brethren.'  ^  Excluded  from  the 
exercise  of  the  priesthood,  yet  not  choosing  to  live  on  the 
mere  charity  of  their  brethren,  the  Bamoth  priests  nat- 
urally commenced  to  take  charge  of  the  inferior  duties 
of  the  Temple.  This  anomalous  state  of  affairs  Eze- 
chiel explains  and  justifies  by  a  temporary  regulation  in 
which  the  claims  to  the  priesthood  are  restricted  to  the 
House  of  Sadoc.  When,  after  Ezechiel,  the  ancient  Mosaic 
institutions  were  reformulated  and  collected  into  the  present 
Priestly  Code,  Ezechiel's  regulation,  after  it  had  undergone 
an  immaterial  modification,  would  have  been  incorporated, 
confirmed,  and  sanctioned  with  Mosaic  authority."  '^  In 
])oint  of  fact,  in  the  Memoirs  of  Esdras  and  Nehemias  it 
is   plain  that    some   of  the   i)riestly  laws   had   been    recast, 

'  IV  Kings  xxiii,  9. 

'Van  den  Kieskn,  loc.  cit.,  p.  49.  For  the  other  deviations  of  the  Priestly  Code 
from  the  Deuteronomic  Law,  wliich  are  also  naturally  exjilained  by  the  date  advaiued  by 
critics  lor  V  C,  see  Dkivuk,  loc.  cit.,  p.  137  s(i(i.  ;  CAKi'iiNTiK  and  liATricksBV  ;  etc. 
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since  they  make  a  sliarp  distinction  between  the  Levites  and 
the  "priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron."* 

Whether  the  final  redaction  of  the  Priestly  Code  should 
be  assigned  to  an  age  much  later  than  Esdras  remains  a 
matter  of  discussion  among  scholars.  Driver  ascribes  it  to 
the  age  in  which  the  books  of  Chronicles  were  written  (about 
300  B.C.).  For,  just  as  the  Deuteronomic  Law  "  determines 
tlie  attitude  which  the  compiler  of  Kings,  writing  at  the  close 
of  the  monarchy,  maintains  toward  the  high  j)laces,"  so  do 
the  regulations  of  the  Priestly  Code  "  form  the  standard  by 
wliich  the  chronicler  consistently  judges  the  earlier  history 
of  Israel."  ^ 

Be  this  as  it  may,  according  to  most  critics  the  Priestly 
Code,  in  its  present  state,  appears  much  later  than  the 
Deuteronomic  Law,  and  even  than  Ezechiel's  time,  though 
it  contains  elements  very  much  older  than  this  period. 
This  twofold  aspect  of  it  may  be  "  reconciled  by  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  chief  ceremonial  institutions  of  Israel  are  in 
their  origin  of  great  antiquity;  but  that  the  laws  respecting 
them  were  gradually  developed  and  elaborated,  and,  ///  the 
shape  in  luhich  they  are  formulated  in  the  J^riests'  Code^  that 
they  belong  to  tlie  exilic  or  early  post-exilic  period." ' 

Concluding  Remarks. 

To  conclude  our  summary  of  the  Internal  Evidence  in 
favor  of  Recent  Theories  concerning  tlie  Authorsliip  of 
Genesis-Josue,  we  subjoin  a  few  general  remarks: 

(i)  Owing  to  the  very  intimate  historical  and  literary 
connection  between  the  first  six  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, Genesis-Josue  may  be  spoken   of  as  a   Ilexateuch; 

'  Nelicm.  xii,  47  ;  etc. 
'  Dkivrr,  loc.  cit.,  p.  139. 

'  Dkivfk,  loc.  cit.,  p.  142.     See  also  Van  dun  Hihsf.n,  Dublin   Rev.,  Jan.  1893,  p. 
51  sqq. 
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this  was  admitted  long  ago,  by  such  Catholic  scholars  as 
Masius,  Bonfrere,  S.J.,  Geddes,  Hanneberg,  etc.,  and  by 
such  recent  writers  as  Lagrange,  O.P.,  Loisy,  Robert,  Von 
Htigel,  etc.,  etc.^ 

(2)  The  internal  evidence  alleged  in  favor  of  the  Recent 
Theories  maybe  disengaged  from  the  objectionable  features 
which  Rationalists  have  associated  with  it,  and  be  brought 
into  harmony  with  the  data  of  Revelation;  for,  as  we  noted 
at  each  step  in  the  argument.  Catholic  scholars  who  have 
closely  exaniined  its  various  parts  have  seen  their  way  to 
reconcile  with  orthodoxy  the  true  facts  and  solid  inferences 
of  the  Higher  Criticism.''  One  of  them,  Gottfried  Hoberg, 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Freiburg,  and  our  latest 
commentator  on  Genesis,  openly  declares  ^  that  "  the  sen- 
tence: Moses  has  composed  the  Pentateuch,  should  not  be 
understood  as  if  every  word,  part  of  verse  or  verse  came 
from  Moses  without  exception;  but  that  the  true  sense  in 
which  the  Mosaic  authorship  may  be  maintained  is  that 
the  Pentateuch  is  the  product  of  the  religious  development 
extending  from  Moses  to  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  Exile, 
on  the  basis  of  decisions  (Bestimmungen)  written  by  Moses 
and  forming,  as  far  as  bulk  and  importance  are  concerned, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Old  Testament  Law-book."  Ac- 
cording to  him,  such  legal  development  of  Mosaic  thought 
must  have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  ages  to  bring  it  into 
harmony  with  new  conditions  in  the  national  life,  and  when 
formulated  by  inspired  writers  may  have  become  a  constit- 
uent part  of  the  Mosaic  collection,  in  the  same  legitimate 
way  as  Psalms  written  by  different  authors,  but  in  the  spirit 

•  For  grounds  in  favor  of  that  view,  see  Carientek  and  Batteksuv,  Tlic  Hexateuch, 
vol.  ii,  p.  303. 

2  For  a  distinct  examination  of  this  point,  cfr.  Lagkangk,  O.P.  ,  Las  Sources  du 
Pentateuque,  Rev.  Hiblique,  1898,  pp.  10-32  ;  see  also  Card.  Newman's  position  in 
"  The  Nineteenth  Century,"  February  1884. 

^  Die  (ienesis,  June  i8</>,  p.  xxvii. 
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of    David,    were    actually    incorporated     in    **  the    Davidic 
Psalter."  ' 

(3)  When  one  bears  in  mind  that — as  granted  on  all 
hands,  and  fully  borne  out  by  a  comparison  between  the 
first  three  Gospels  in  the  New  Testament,  between  Kings 
and  Chronicles  in  the  Old  Testament,  between  the  third 
book  of  Esdras  and  our  canonical  books  of  Paralipomenon 
and  Esdras — ancient  Eastern  historians  did  not,  as  a  rule, 
rewrite  in  their  own  language  the  matter  su{)plied  by  their 
documents,  but  simply  embodied  these  sources  in  their  own 
works  with  only  such  modifications  of  style,  representation, 
etc.,  as  they  thought  desirable,  he  readily  sees  how  the 
inference  of  severalfold  authorship  asserted  by  modern 
theories  on  the  basis  of  subsisting  differences  of  style  and 
representation,  of  repetitions  and  discrei)ancies,  etc.,  be- 
comes antecedently  probable.  In  fact,  the  Diatessaron  or 
compilation  into  one  continuous  narrative  of  Our  Lord's 
life  from  the  texts  of  our  separate  Gospels,  by  Tatian,  the 
disciple  of  St.  Justin,  some  60  or  80  years  after  the  com- 
position of  the  last  Gospel,  affords  an  exact  parallel  to  the 
work  of  compilation  which  contemporary  scholars  claim 
was  done  in  reference  to  the  four  great  documents  (J.  E. 
D.  P.)  of  the  Hexateuch.' 

(4)  The  more  one  becomes  acquainted  with  the  work 
done  by  critics  during  the  nineteenth  century  (;n  the  com- 
position and  authorship  of  (ienesis-Josue,  the  more  he  is 
also  struck  by  the  amount  of  agreement  which  exists  among 
them.     It  is  true  "  it  is  often  urged  that  there  is  no  stability, 

*  HonuKG,  loc.  cit.,  p.  25. 

2  This  Harmony  or  niatessaron  of  Tatian,  puhlislicd  in  Aral)ic  and  Latin  hy  I"'atlicr 
CiASCA  (Rome,  iKSS)  has  been  translated  into  En.i^Hsh,  and  may  be  found  in  vol.  ix  of 
the  Ante-Nitene  Library  (Anier.  Edit.).  Fur  an  excellent  exposition  of  tlie  parallelism 
between  the  Diatessaron  and  our  Hexateiich,  see  Cakphntik  and  IJattkksiiy,  'I'he 
Hcxateucii,  vol.  i,  p.  8  sqq.  See  also  tlie  article  "  'i'atian's  I  )iatessaron  and  the  Analy- 
sis of  the  I'eniatcuch,"  by  I'rof.  (L  V.  Moore,  Jimrnal  of  liiblical   Literature,  vol.  ix, 

p.   20I. 
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no  unanimity  among  the  critics:  tot  ho//ii?ies,  tot  sententice. 
But  here  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  first  appearances; 
for  in  this,  as  in  other  branches  of  human  research,  men  do 
not  debate  on  points  of  agreement,  but  on  points  of  differ- 
ence, and  hence  their  continuous  conflicts  on  even  fresh 
points  are  quite  compatible  with  accord,  and  ever-increas- 
ing accord,  on  an  ever-increasing  number  of  other  points. 
And  such  stability  can  be  found  here.  Jean  Astruc,  1753, 
attributed  in  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis  137  verses 
to  his  document  A  (our  P).  I  have  carefully  compared 
his  analysis  with  that  given  in  Kautzsch's  German  Bible, 
1896,  and  find  that  iio^  of  these  verses  are  still  attributed 
to  P;  that  is,  140  years  and  more  of  ceaseless  criticism  have 
left  over  four-fifths  of  his  conclusions  on  this  his  most  im- 
portant point  intact.  ...  As  to  unanimity,  let  the  reader  go 
through  Holzinger's  tables  on  the  analysis  of  the  documents, 
in  which  he  gives  for  each  verse  of  the  Hexateuch  the 
analyses  of  the  five  contemporary,  mutually  independent 
specialists,  Dillmann,  Wellhausen,  Kuenen,  Budde,  Cornill; 
and  he  will  quickly  find  that  they  are  here,  although  other- 
wise so  different,  in  remarkably  substantial  agreement.  Or 
let  him  take  Dr.  Briggs'  list  of  45  living  German,  10  French, 
6  Dutch,  22  British  and  20  American  scholars,  who  are  all 
essentially  agreed  as  to  the  critical  analysis  of  the  Hexa- 
teuch. .  .  .  And  so  also  as  regards  the  types  and  stages  of 
the  Law.  Here  again  there  is  practical  unanimity  as  to  the 
three  types  of  the  Law:  Book  of  the  Covenant,  Deuter- 
onomy, Priestly  Code;  as  to  the  first  of  these  being  the 
most  primitive  type ;  and  as  to  Deuteronomy,  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  being  not  older  than  the  reign  of  Manasses. 
The  battle  is  liere  confined  to  tlic  question  as  to  the  correct 
succession  and  relationship  between  Deuteronomy  and  tlie 
Priestly  Code,  and  as  to  the  dates  of  the  latter."  '     Owing, 

'  Haron  Von  UiJciiiL,  in  The  Catliolii   University  I'.uUctiii,  April  1S9S,  p.  222  sq. 
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then,  to  this  wonderful  agreement  of  scholars  concerning 
the  main  lines  of  critical  analysis  of  the  Hexatcuch,  it  may- 
be safely  asserted  that,  in  connection  with  them,  as  in  con- 
nection with  those  admitted  by  specialists  in  Historical 
Geology,  future  work,  instead  of  reversing,  will  rather  con- 
firm them. 

(5)  Lastly,  it  must  be  stated  that  with  regard  to  a  certain 
number  of  facts  appealed  to,  and  of  inferences  admitted  by 
the  advocates  of  the  Recent  Theories  respecting  the  author- 
ship of  Genesis-Josue,  even  some  Catholic  scholars  whose 
traditional  views  are  well  known  have  already  made  admis- 
sions which  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  an  omen  of  a  com- 
plete endorsement,  at  no  distant  date,  of  the  other  positions 
already  regarded  as  certain,  or  nearly  so,  by  other  no  less 
orthodox  writers.  In  view  of  the  importance  which  thus 
attaches  to  the  main  results  held  as  certain  by  contempo- 
rary critics,  they  will  be  briefly  set  forth  in  connection  with 
the  literary  structure  of  each  separate  book  of  the  Hexa- 
teuch,  in  the  next  chapters. 


SYNOPSIS    OF    CHAPTER    IV. 


Division  I.     The  Opening  Historical  Books: 
Genesis-Josue. 

Chapter  IV.      The  Historical  Character  of  the  Book  of  Genesis. 


I. 


General  Remarks: 


1.  The  Compilatory   Character    of  Genesis 

not  opposed  to  the  Historical  Value  of 
the  Book. 

2.  The     Historical    Character     of    Genesis 

questioned   chiefly   because   of  Narra- 
tives in  Genesis  i-xi. 


II. 


I.   Its  Principal  Features. 


The  First  Account 
OF  Creation: 
(Gen.  i-ii,  4=*). 


2.  Its    Comparison    with    the    Assyro-Baby- 

lonian  Cosmogony. 

3.  The  Hexaemeron,  or  the  Six  Days  of  Cre- 

ation. 


III.  f 

The  Second  Account  I    ^'  I^ifferences  from  Account  in  Gen.  i-ii,  4. 

OF  Creation:  j   2.  Creation  of  Adam  and  Eve. 

(Gen.  II,  4''-25)-  I 


IV. 

The  Narrative 

OF  the  Fall: 

(Chap.  hi). 

V. 

The  Narrative 

OF  the  Flood: 

(VI,  9-ix,   17). 


I.  The   Biblical  Account  and  its  Principal 
Teachings. 

\   2.  Its  Historical  Character. 

3.   The  Proto-Evangelium,  or  the  First  Messi- 
anic Prophecy. 


1.  The  Structure  of  the  Biblical  Narrative. 

2.  The    Flood    and    the    Assyro-Babylonian 

Account  thereof. 

3.  Tlie  Universality  of  the  Flood. 


VI.         Difficulties  and  Proharilities  concerning  the 
Primitive  Chkonolchjy. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE     HISTORICAL    CHARACTER     OF    THE     BOOK     OF     GENESIS. 

§  I .    General  Reviarks. 

I.  The    Compilatory  Character   of  Genesis    not 
opposed  to  the  Historical  Value  of  the  Book.     Of 

all  the  questions  which  belong  to  the  Special  Introduction  to 
the  Old  Testament,  none,  outside  that  of  the  Composition 
and  Authorship  of  the  Hexateuch  dealt  with  in  the  fore- 
going chapters,  has  been  the  object  of  more  attention  and 
labor  than  that  of  the  Historical  Value  of  Genesis.  On  the 
one  hand,  unbelievers  have  naturally  looked  upon  a  book 
which  professes  to  recount  the  origin  of  the  world,  of  the 
human  race,  of  the  earliest  arts  and  civilization,  etc.,  as 
affording  to  them  vantage-ground  could  they  but  succeed  in 
disi)roving  its  historical  character,  and  thereby  undermine 
the  very  basis  of  Revelation.  In  consequence,  they  have 
appealed  to  historical,  archaeological,  geological,  astronomi- 
cal, etc.,  evidence  to  disprove  its  reliability,  and  have  spared 
no  i)ains  to  liken  it  to  the  more  or  less  mythological  records 
of  similar  events  among  the  Semitic  tribes  and  the  Eastern 
religions.  On  the  other  hand.  Christian  scholars,  thor- 
oughly alive  to  the  necessity  of  defending  in  its  very  outset 
the  history  of  Divine  Revelation,  have  followed  their  oj)- 
ponents  step  by  step  and  endeavored  not  simply  to  dispose 
of  their  difficulties,  but  also  to  show  the  i)ositive  historical 
and  religious  value  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  In  particular, 
tliey  have  rightly  insisted  that  the  comj^ilatory  character  of 
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the  sacred  record,  which  became  more  and  more  manifest 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  far  from  going  against,  makes 
powerfully  for,  its  historical  character.  As  a  compilation 
from  three  several  and  ancient  documents,  well  preserved 
in  respect  of  style,  integrity,  etc.,  Genesis  supplies  the 
student  of  history  with  different  sources  of  information,  the 
independence  of  which  is  proved  by  their  very  divergences. 
It  also  furnishes  him  with  a  ready  means  of  accounting  for 
the  discrepancies  noticeable  in  the  narrative  in  its  present 
form,  and  of  showing  hoAV,  in  its  general  texture,  it  bears  the 
impress  of  the  compilatory  character  common  to  the  ancient 
historical  books  of  the  East.*  In  fact,  those  Christian 
scholars  who  maintain  most  firmly  the  full  historical  char- 
acter of  Genesis  have  no  difficulty  in  harmonizing  that 
view  with  the  compilation  of  the  book  from  ancient  tradi- 
tions, documents,  etc.,  by  the  great  lawgiver  of  Israel. 

2.  The  Historical  Character  of  Genesis  attacked 
chiefly  because    of   Narratives  in   Chapters    i-xi. 

Although  cast  into  a  framework  or  scheme  marked  by  the 
formula  "These  are  the  generations  {Tol^dhoth,  lit.  beget- 
tings)  of,"  which  recurs  ten  times,  and  thus  divides  the  book 
into  ten  sections,  the  narrative  of  Genesis  contains  really 
two  great  parts.  The  first  (chaps,  i-xi)  presents  a  general 
view  of  the  Early  History  of  Mafikind^  recording  the  Crea- 
tion of  the  world  and  the  first  human  pair  (i,  ii),  explaining 
the  presence  of  evil  in  the  world  (iii),  sketching  the  begin- 
nings of  civilization  (iv),  describing  the  Flood  and  God's 
covenant  with  Noe  (vi-ix),  accounting  for  the  existence  of 
separate  nations,  and  determining  the  relation  which  the 
chosen  people  holds  to  them  (x-xi,  26).  The  second  and 
longer  i)art  (xii-1)  deals  with  Patriarchal  history,  recording 

'  To  enable  the  reader  to  realize  for  himself  the  bearing  of  these  remarks,  we  give  the 
following  Synopsis,  taken  from  "  The  Hexateuch  "  by  Carpf.nthr  and  Hattersby 
(vol.  i).     It  exhibits  tiie  Contents  of  Genesis  as  generally  divided  by  scholars.     The 
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in  considerable  detail  the  lives  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
the  great  immediate  ancestors  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 

sections  wliich  are  composite  are  marked  by  the  sign  §.   The  Hebrew  spelling  of  proper 
names  has  been  modified. 


Synopsis 
E 

GENESIS 


Part  I 

24h-3  Creation  and  fall. 


4-529  Early  liistory  of  man- 
kind. 

61*  Sons  of  Cod  and  daugh- 
ters of  men 

65-8S  Corru])tion  of  the 
earth,  and  flood. 


9>8_ing  Noe  and  the  disper- 
sion. 


111-9  The  tower  of  Rabel. 


Early  History  of  Mankind. 


l-'24a     To/od/tof/t     of    the 

heavens  and  the  earth  : 

creation. 
51-;J8,  :50-:!3      Toledhoth     of 

Adam  :  early  history  of 

mankind. 


69-88  rolv,il,oth  of  Noe  : 
corruption  of  tlie  eartli, 
and  flood. 

gi-n  Noaciiic  law  and  cov- 
enant. 

928- H)S  Death  of  Noe  : 
tolCtiltotk  of  the  sons 
of  Noe :  the  disper- 
sion. 


Part  11.    History  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 


]12H  30  Abram's  family. 


121-4a,  6-9    M  igrat  i  o  n    of 

Abram   and    promise    of 

the  Land. 
rjlO-i:il  Abram  in  Egypt. 
132-18§  Separation  of  Abram 

and  Lot. 

14   Invasion  of  Cliodorlahomor  and  liis  allies 


1110-27  Toic,/hof/,  of  Sem  : 
tolcilhoth  of  Tliare  : 
lineage  of  Abram. 

li:il.  i-jr.  41)  Migration  of 
Tiiare  and  Abram. 


l.'Jfia  111»  12a     Separation  of 
Abram  and  Lot. 


15§  Promise  of  seed  and  cov- 
enant-gift of  tile  land. 


161b  2  Barrenness  of  Sara. 
16*- H     Expulsion    of    Agar, 

promise  ol  Ismael. 
181  l.'i    Promise   of   a   son   to 

Sara. 


ISlft  :tt    Intercession   for  So- 
dom. 


15'.  •'>  Promise  of  seed. 

">  Return  in  the  fourth  gen- 
eration. 

(II  218-21.)  ■ 


H'lla  .T  Harrenncss  of  .Sara. 
1G15-    Hirtii  of  Ismael. 

17  Revelation  of  101  Shad- 
dai  :  promise  of  the 
land  and  of  a  son  :  or- 
dinance of  circumci- 
sion. 
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Of  these  two  main  parts  of  Genesis,  the  latter  is  con- 
fessedly the  one  whose  historical  character  is  the  more 
easily    established.       However    removed    from    the    events 


191-28  Overthrow  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrha :  Lot  es- 
capes. 

1930-38  Origin  of  Rloab  and 
Ammon. 


211a  2ft  7  Birth  of  Isaac. 

(II  lGi-14.) 

2128-30  33     Abimelech     and 
Abraham:  Bersabee. 

2220-24  Family  of  Nachor. 


24  A  wife  for  Isaac. 
251-6  lib  Ciiiidren  of   Cetura 
and  of  the  concubines. 


25I8  Descendants  of  Abraham 
between  Hevila  and  Sur. 


2521-285  Rebecca's  chiMren. 


261-33  Isaac  at  Gerara. 

27§  T.'^aac  blesses  Jacob,  who 
flees  to  Laban. 


2810-215  Revelation  of  Yah- 
weh  at  P.ethel. 

292-U  Jacob  received  by  La- 
ban. 

20-2C..  Marriages  witii  Lia 
and  Kachel. 

2131-36  The  children  of  Lia. 

:i():Jb-i3§  Jacob's  children  by 
the  concubines. 

30H-16  Lia  and  the  man- 
drakes. 

3022-24S  Rachel  bears  Joseph. 

3025  Jacob  proposes  to  de- 
part. 

3027  r.ii  Jacob's  wages  and 
wealtl). 

31 1  Motives  for  return. 


20  Abraham  at  Gerara  (cf. 

rJlO-20  266-11). 
216    Reference   to    Isaac's 

name. 
218-21    Expulsion  of   Agar 

and  Isniael. 
2122-^7  31.  31  Abimelech  and 

Abraham  :  Bersabee. 
221-19  The   sacrifice   of 

Isaac  averted. 


2525b  27  Rebecca's  children. 

2529-.34  Esau  sells  his  birth- 
right. 
(II  20  2125-32S.) 

27§     Isaac    blesses    Jacob, 
who  flees  to  Laban. 


2811-225  Revelation  of  Elo- 
him's  angels  at  Bethel. 

291  Jacob  journeys  to  the 
East. 

2915-305  Marriages  with  Lia 
and  Rachel. 

.301 -3a    Rachel  envies  Lia. 
306  8§    Jacob's    children  by 

the  concubines. 
3017-20  Children  of  Lia. 


3022b  23b  Raclul  bears 
Joseph. 

302C  Jacob  proposes  to  de- 
part. 

302R-40bS  Jaccib's  wages. 


1929  Overthrow  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrha :  Lot 
escapes. 


211b  2I)-5  Birth  and  circum- 
cision ol  Isaac. 


23  Death  of  Sara :  cave  of 
Machpelah  purchased. 


257-lla     Death   and   burial 

of  Abraham. 
2512-17     Toledhoth    of    Is- 

mael. 
2519.     To  lei  hot  h  of  Isaac: 

his  age  at  marriage. 
2.52Cb    Isaac's    age    at    his 

children's  birth. 


2G34.  Esau's  wives. 

281-5  Isaac  blesses  Jacob 
and  sends  him  to  La- 
ban. 

286-9  Esau  takes  additional 
wives. 

(1)  359-13  15.) 


20-  .  24.  .  28  Marriages  with 
Lia  and  Rachel;  Zelpha 
and  Bala. 


301»-  Lia  bears  Dinar  22a 
God  remembers  Ra- 
chel. 


312  If.  Motivos  for  return       '  :Ulsb   lacoi/s  migration 
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which  they  narrate,  and  varying  in  many  of  the  details 
which  they  record,  the  three  main  sources  at  the  basis  of 
the  Patriarchal  history  exhibit  a  remarkable  agreement  as 


3117  18a  Jacob's  departure. 
3125-50g   Laban's  pursuit :  the 
heap. 


323-2l§  The  present  for  Esau. 
3;it;2a2.3b     Jacob     sends     liis 

wives  and  children  across 

the  Jaboc. 
3'.2213,'§     The      wrestling      at 

Phanuel. 
3.31  16  Jacob  meets  Ksau,  who 

then  returns  to  Seir. 
3317  Jacob  builds  a  house  at 

Socuth. 


34§  The  seduction  of  Dina, 
and  war  witii  the  Sichcni- 
ites. 


35H  The  pillar  (at  Bethel), 


3516-20    Hirth    of    Benjamin 

death  of  Rachel. 
3521  22a  Ruben  and  Bala. 


3G31-39  The  kings  of  Edom. 


3721*  .V>§  Jacob's  partiality  to 
Joseph  (gift  of  the  coat) 
excites  his  brothers'  ha- 
tred :  they  sell  him  to 
Ismaelites. 


3*^  Judah  and  Thamar. 

'd'Ji  Josejili,  bouj;lit  from  the 
Ismaelites  by  an  Egyp- 
tian, is  tempted  by  his 
wife,  and  imi)risoned. 

4015  Joseph  protests  his  inno- 
cence. 


4JHI>  Joseph   is  brought  out 
from  the  dungeon.  | 


3119-21  Jacob's  flight. 
3]22-5r)§    Laban's    pursuit  : 

the  pillar  and  the  heap. 
321.    God's  host  at  Maha- 

naim. 

3213a  22b  23ar  Jacob  crosses 
the  Jaboc  with  his 
wives  and  children. 

3230  Phanuel. 


.3318ac  Jacob  comes  to  Sa- 
lem. 

3319.  Purchase  of  ground 
and  election  of  altar. 

r?  An  E  story  beneath  Ps.] 


351  S    The   strange    gods 

buried  by  .Sichcm. 
356b  7  The  altar  at  liethel. 
358  Death  of  Debora. 


37''>  3'>§  Joseph's  dreams  ex- 
cite his  Ijrothcrs'  envy: 
they  tlirow  him  into  a 
pit,  and  he  is  ki(Inap|)ed 
by  .Madianitcs,  who 
sell  him  to  Putii)]iare, 
Pliarao's  chief  execu- 
tioner. 

30*h  fiac  7a  Joseph  serves 
his  master. 


10  Jos<i)h  interjjrets  the 
dreams  of  the  chief  cup- 
l)earer  and  chief  leaker 
in  the  house  of  the  chief 
executioner. 

41'  '■'<  Pharacj's  dreams  are 
interpreted  by  Joseph. 


331Sb  Jacob   comes   to   Si- 
chem. 


34§  The  wooing  of  Dina, 
and  war  with  the  Si- 
chemites. 


35Ca  9-13  ir.  Revelation  of 
El  Shaddai  at  Luza 
(JJethel)  cf.  2810-22  and 
cp  in. .. 

3522b-2a  The  sons  of  Jacob. 


3527-29  Death  and  burial  of 

Isaac. 
361-30  iO-l-i      Toledhoth    of 

Esau,    migration,   and 

descendants 
.371  2a  e  Jacob  in  Chanaan  : 

tol'^dhotk  of  Jacob. 
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to  the  general  course  of  events.  This  in  turn  points  to  the 
existence  of  what  Prof.  Kittel  calls  "a  solid  core  of  har- 
monious traditional  matter,  which  supplies  the  primary  con- 
dition of  a  real  history."  '    All  the  objections  hurled  against 


4131-36  Measures  against  the 

famine. 
4Hl-45a  46b   Pharao  appoints 

Joseph   over  Egypt:  his 

marriage. 
41*9  Corn  laid  up  as  the  sand 

of  the  sea. 


4156a  57  The  famine  outside 
Egypt. 

42§  Joseph's  brothers  go  to 
buy  corn,  and  are  recog- 
nized; ...  on  tlie  jour- 
ney back  one  of  them 
finds  his  money  in  his 
sack's  mouth. 

431-13  15-34  The  brothers' 
second  journey,  with  Ben- 
jamin. 

44  The  cup  in  Benjamin's 
sack. 

45§  Joseph  makes  himself 
known,  and  sends  his 
brothers  to  fetch  Jacob  to 
live  in  the  land  of  Ges- 
sen. 

461a  Israel's  journey. 

4628-4712§  Arrival  of  Israel 
with  flocks  and  herds  in 
Gessen  :  Pharao  sanc- 
tions their  settlement 
there. 

4713-26  Joseph's  famine-ad- 
ministration. 

472"a  -ZO'M  Israel  in  Gessen: 
his  approaching  death. 

482b-lJj  Israel  blesses 
Joseph's  two  sons. 

491b-27  Jacob  declares  what 
shall  befall  his  sons  :  -'311 
prepares  for  death. 

SOI  H§  The  burial  of  Jacob. 

50lS-24§  Joseph  comforts  his 
brothers,  and  announces 
a  divine  visitation. 


£ 

4128-36§    Measures     against 

the  famine. 
4137-40      Pharao      appoints 

Joseph  over  his  house. 

4147.  The  food  of  the  good 
years  stored  in  the 
cities. 

4150-52  Birth  of  Manasses 
and  Ephraim. 

4153-.'J6b§  The  famine  begins 
in  Egypt. 

42%  Joseph's  ten  brothers 
go  to  buy  corn,  are  rec- 
ognized, and  required 
to  bring  Benjamin  : 
Simeon  is  bound :  on 
their  return  their  money 
is  found  in  tiieir  sacks. 

4314  [The  brothers  go  again 
with  Benjamin]  Jacob's 
prayer  for  Simeon  and 
Benjamin. 


45§  Joseph  makes  himself 
known  :  Pharao  in- 
structs him  to  invite 
Jacob  to  settle  in 
Egypt. 

462-4  lb  5  Vision  at  Bersa- 
bee  :  Jacob  starts  for 
Egypt. 


481-225  Jacob     blesses 
Joseph's  two  sons. 


.',01-">  26§  Joseph  allays  Jiis 
brothers'  fears,  an- 
nounces a  divine  visita- 
tion, and  dies. 


4145b  46a  Pharao  appoints 
Joseph  over  Egypt :  his 
age. 


466-27  Migration  of  Jacob 
and  his  descendants  to 
Egypt. 

47d-ll  Arrival  and  settle- 
ment in  the  land  of  Ra- 
meses. 


4727b  28  Prosperity  of  Ja- 
cob in  Egypt :  his  age. 

483-7  Jacob  adopts  Joseph's 
two  sons  into  El  Shad- 
dai's  blessing  at  Luza. 

491a  28-3.'?a  c  Jacob  blesses 
his  sons,  gives  them  a 
charge,  and  dies. 

5012.  The  burial  of  Jacob. 


*  A  History  of  tlie  Hebrews,  vol.  i,  p.  168  (Engl.  Transl.). 
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the  value  of  the  primitive  history — sucli  as:  it  wears  tlie 
garb  of  a  mere  family  history ;  the  patriarchs  are  at  one 
and  the  same  time  individuals  and  the  ancestors  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel;  their  history  is  in  many  respects  interwoven 
with  reminiscences  of  a  later  period  and  filled  with  views, 
sympathies,  which  belong  to  the  times  of  the  author — are  in 
no  way  valid  against  this  core  of  the  patriarchal  history. 
None  of  them  ''forbids  our  regarding  the  patriarchs  as  tribal 
chiefs,  each  of  whom  stood  at  the  head  of  a  nomad  tribe 
already  existing  and  subject  to  himself,  to  which,  as  its 
leader,  he  gave  the  name  it  subsequently  bore.  The  family 
histories  of  Genesis  are  thus  simply  the  form  in  which  the 
events  of  a  far-distant  i)ast  were  ])rcscrvcd  in  tlie  popular 
tradition  of  later  generations."  '  The  i)ositions  assumed  by 
so  rationalistic  a  writer  as  Ewald  (f  i^^75)  in  reference  to 
this  general  historical  character  of  Genesis  xii-1,  deserve  also 
to  be  mentioned.  According  to  him,  "a  rigorous  scrutiny 
discovers  a  solid  background  of  fact  to  these  j)rimitive  his- 
tories,'" and  the  reason  he  gives  for  it  is  briefly  as  follows. 
All  accounts  agree  in  setting  forth  as  the  divine  purpose 
that  Abraham  and  the  other  patriarchs  shall  provisionally 
take  possession  of  the  land  of  Chanaan ;  *  yet  they  are  never 
represented  as  actually  possessing  the  whole.  They  are 
confined  to  a  i)art  of  it,  and  indeed  to  a  different  and  very 
limited  district  in  it.  Abraham  dwells  in  the  South,  pastur- 
ing alternately  in  the  districts  of  Mambre-Hebron  and  IJer- 
sabee-Gerara.  Isaac  settles  chiefly  in  tlie  Negeb,  and  Jacob 
in  the  country  about  Sichem.  If  these  patriarchs  had  never 
actually  lived  in  Chanaan;  if  their  abode  there  and  their 
very  i)ersonality  had  been  merely  legendary,  it  might  have 
been    naturally    expected    that    later    legends    would    have 

'  K.  KnTFi.,  il)ifl  ,  p.  170. 

-  Heinrirh  l.wAi.n,  The  History  of  Israel,  vol.  i,  p.  305  (Enj^I.  Transl.,  I,ondf)n,  1876). 

■  (icn.  XV,  7  ;  xvii,  8  ;  xxvi,  3  ;  xxviii,  13;  etc. 
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assigned  a  larger  area,  and  a  more  lasting  hold  of  it,  to  the 
ancestors  of  Israel. 

In  another  respect,  viz.,  in  respect  to  the  details  supplied 
by  the  narrative,  the  patriarchal  history  betokens  a  wonder- 
ful superiority  over  the  mythological  records  of  heathen 
antiquity.  As  is  well  said  by  Renan,^  ''  the  golden  age  of 
the  Aryans  has  quite  as  many  documents  to  back  it  up  as 
the  patriarchal  age,  and  yet  the  former  is  only  a  dream. 
The  two  cases  do  not  run  on  parallel  lines.  The  patriarchal 
age  existed;  it  exists  still  in  those  countries  where  the  nomad 
life  of  the  Arabs  is  preserved  in  its  original  purity."'' 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  historical  value  of  the  second 
part  of  Genesis  can  be  easily  shown  as  regards  the  substance 
of  its  narratives.  Indeed,  even  scholars  who  most  readily 
grant  that  the  Biblical  record  contains  anachronisms,  ideal- 
ized past  events,etc.,feel  bound  to  confess  that  "the  attempts 
to  resolve  the  patriarchs- Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  into 
abstract  personifications  of  tribes,  or  into  primitive  tribal 
gods,  have  admittedly  failed,"^  and  that  "in  the  particulars 
of  patriarchal  history  we  have  in  many  respects  historic 
ground  beneath  our  feet."  *  It  seems,  however,  to  many, 
that  the  case  stands  differently  with  the  first  part  of  Gene- 
sis. The  various  narratives  in  Gen.  i-xi  are  surrounded 
with  such  difficulties  that,  speaking  of  their  historical  value, 
the  learned  Card.  Meignan  writes  these  significant  words: 
"One  should  not  look  in  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  so 
much  for  the  strict  history  of  the  world  and  of  mankind,  as 
for  a  religious  and  philosophical  account  of  that  same  his- 
tory." ^    Instead,  therefore,  of  confining  ourselves  to  general 

*  History  of  the  People  of  Israel,  vol.  i,  p.  xiii  sq.  (Engl.  Transl.). 

■^  For  details  respecting  this   point,   see  my   "  Outlines   of   Jewish  History "    (First 
Period),  and  authorities  there  referred  to. 
^  Hastings,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i,  p.  147. 

*  KiTTKL,  ibid.,  p.  172. 

'  I)e  I'F.den  ii  Molse,  p.  102  (Paris,  1895). 
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remarks  concerning  their  historical  value,  we  shall  examine 
briefly  the  character  of  each  of  the  principal  narratives  con- 
tained in  Gen.  i-xi. 

§  2.    The  First  Accou?it  of  Creation  {i-ii,  4^). 

I.  Its  Principal  Features.  The  book  of  Genesis 
opens  with  a  first  account  of  Creation  which  has  been  very 
closely  scrutinized  by  the  best  scientists  and  historians  and 
theologians  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  leading  feat- 
ures of  which  have  naturally  formed  the  groundwork  of  their 
theories  respecting  its  scientific  and  historical  value.  Among 
those  features,  it  imports  most  to  bear  in  mind  the  following: 
(i)  The  narrative  exhibits  a  repetition  more  or  less  regular 
and  periodical  of  a  certain  number  of  expressions  ("  and  God 
said";  "and  it  was  so";  **  and  there  was  evening,  and  there 
was  morning,  day  one,"  "day  second,"  etc.),  some  of  which 
seem  to  mark  the  end  of  lyrical  sections  analogous  to  poet- 
ical strophes,  and  have  led  several  interpreters  to  consider 
the  whole  account  as  a  sacred  hymn.*  (2)  This  apparently 
poetical  feature  of  the  first  account  of  Creation  should  not 
make  us  lose  sight  of  its  form  as  a  historical  narrative, 
which  describes  the  creative  works  as  produced  through  a 
series  of  distinct  operations,  and  thus  fittingly  opens  the  first 
historical  book  of  the  Old  Testament.'  (3)  The  Biblical 
account  uses  a  popular,  not  a  scientific,  mode  of  presenta- 
tion,' speaking  of  the  things  of  nature  according  as  they 
come  under  the  senses  or  were  considered  by  men  of  old; 
thus  we  read  of  the  sun  and  moon  as  the  two  greater 
luminaries;  of  the  waters  under  and  over  the  firmament;  etc. 
(4)   The  writer  speaks  of  God  and  His  work  as  we  would  of 

•  This  is  the  view  of  Fabric  d'Envieu,  Dawson,  Briggs,  etc. 

'  Cfr.  Kkil  and  Df.litzsch,  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  i,  p.  37  sq.  (Engl. 
Transl.). 

»  Cfr.  Rkusch,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  vol.  i,  p.  98  sqq.  (Engl.  Transl.,  1886). 
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one  of  our  fellow-men  whom  we  would  have  seen  at  work 
during  six  successive  days  and  at  rest  on  the  seventh. 
(5)  In  treating  of  created  things,  the  first  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis lays  stress  on  those  which  stand  in  the  most  direct 
relation  to  man,  and  considers  them  from  the  standpoint 
of  their  relation  to  him.  (6)  Lastly  and  chiefly,  the  first 
account  of  Creation  has  an  essentially  religious  aim  and 
character;  it  aims  at  inculcating  more  particularly  the  doc- 
trinal truth  that  God  created  the  whole  visible  universe, 
and  the  liturgical  precept  that  the  seventh  day  must  be 
sanctified  as  a  day  of  rest.* 

2.  Its  Comparison  with  the  Assyro-Babylonian 
Cosmogony.  From  among  the  fragmentary  remains  of 
the  ancient  literature  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum  Mr.  George  Smith  recovered  and 
deciphered  a  cuneiform  story  of  creation  which  exhibits 
striking  resemblances  to  the  Biblical  record.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  an  epic  poem  written  on  a  series  of  tablets,'^  which, 
though  incomplete,  admit  of  being  rearranged  in  their  orig- 
inal order,  so  as  to  allow  us  to  realize  the  succession  of 
incidents  as  they  were  primitively  told.  The  tablets  appear 
to  have  been  seven  in  number,  the  second  and  sixth  of 
which  are  now  wanting.  "  From  the  first  we  learn  that 
in  the  beginning  there  existed  only  *  the  watery  chaos ' 
[Mummu-Tiamat]  out  of  which  sprang  the  primal  gods 
Lachmu  and  Lachamu,  next  An-Sar  and  Ki-Sar,  the  upper 
and  lower  firmament,  and  then  the  Assyrian  gods  Anu,  god 
of  the  sky,  Bel,  or  Illil,  god  of  the  spirit-world,  and  Ea, 
god  of  waters.      The  third  and  fourth   tablets  record  the 

'  Cfr.  Riu'SCH,  ibid.,  p.  89  sq.,  p.  95;  Abbe  Motais,  Origine  du  Monde  d'apr^s  la 
Tradition,  p.  7  sqq. 

'  For  an  English  translation  of  the  poem,  see  A.  H.  Sayce,  Records  of  the  Past, 
new  series,  vol.  i,  pp.  133-146;  K.  Schkader,  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Cfr.  also  ViGOUROux,  Bible  et  D«5couvertes  Modernes,  vol.  i,  p.  a  18  sqq.  (6th 
edit.). 
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creation  of  light,  which  was  represented  in  the  victory  of 
Marduk  (Merodach)  son  of  Ea,  god  of  light,  over  Tiamat, 
while  out  of  the  carcass  of  the  slaughtered  Tiamat  (the  per- 
sonified ocean-flood)  Avas  constructed  the  vast  expanse  of 
the  heavens.  The  fifth  tablet  tells  how  the  sun  and  moon 
and  stars  were  implanted  in  the  §ky,  and  received  divine 
command  to  regulate  the  succession  of  times  and  seasons, 
of  days  and  years.  The  sixth  tablet,  which  has  not  yet  been 
found,  must  have  recorded  the  formation  of  the  earth  and 
the  creation  of  the  vegetable  world,  of  birds  and  fishes.  The 
seventh  and  last  tablet  tells  how  the  cattle  and  the  larger 
beasts,  and  all  creeping  things,  were  made.  Unfortunately 
tlie  latter  part  is  much  mutilated,  and  the  description  of  the 
formation  of  man  has  not  survived."  * 

Between  these  contents  and  those  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  the  coincidences  are  numerous  and' striking.  "In 
each  case  the  history  of  Creation  is  divided  into  seven  suc- 
cessive acts;  in  each  case  the  present  world  has  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  watery  chaos.  In  fact,  the  self-same  word  is  used 
of  this  chaos  in  both  the  Biblical  and  Assyrian  accounts, — 
Tehom^  Tiamat, — the  only  difference  being  that,  in  the 
Assyrian  story,  'the  deep'  has  become  a  mythological  per- 
sonage, the  mother  of  a  chaotic  brood.  The  order  of  the 
Creation,  moreover,  agrees  in  the  two  accounts:  first,  the 
light;  then,  the  creation  of  the  firmament  of  heaven;  subse- 
quently, the  appointment  of  the  celestial  bodies  '  for  signs 
and  for  seasons  and  for  days  and  years  ';  and  next,  the  crea- 
tion of  beasts  and  'creeping  things.'  "^ 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  significant  differences 
between  the  two  accounts.  The  Babylonian  story  knows 
nothing  of  the  Bil)lical  division   into  days,  and  its  seventh 

>  Herbert  E.  Rylf,  The  Early  N'arrativcs  of  Genesis,  p.  18. 

'  Sayck.  loc.  cit.,  p.  130      For  further  parallels,  see  T.  K.  Chhyne  in  Encyclopjedia 
Biblica.  vol.  i,  col.  941,  §  6. 
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tablet  is  taken  up  with  a  description  not  of  divine  rest,  but 
of  creative  work.  In  the  Assyro-Babylonian  record,  the 
production  of  light  results  from  the  conflict  between  a  deity 
and  chaos;  ^  in  Genesis,  it  is  called  into  being  by  the  word 
of  God.  In  the  former  account,  the  heavenly  bodies  are 
set  in  the  heavens  before  the  apparition  of  the  earth;  in  the 
second,  the  dry  land  appears  before  the  luminaries  are  allot- 
ted their  place  in  the  firmament.  The  former  is  a  thorough- 
going polytheistic,  the  latter  an  absolutely  monotheistic,  cos- 
mogony. In  the  former,  both  gods  and  the  visible  universe 
emerge  from  a  spontaneously  generative  chaos,  and  the  new 
order  is  the  result  of  the  triumph  of  divine  power  over  the 
forces  of  matter  inherently  evil;  in  the  latter,  God  speaks 
and  His  will  is  carried  out,  and  all  creation  from  "  the 
beginning  "  is  His  work,  and  indeed  a  *'  very  good  "  work. 

But,  despite  these  differences,  scholars  agree  in^  admitting 
a  positive  kinship  between  the  Biblical  and  Assyro-Baby- 
lonian records  of  Creation;  and  this  most  justly.  The 
Hebrews  and  Babylonians  belong  to  the  same  Semitic  race. 
The  ancestors  of  the  Hebrew  nation  migrated  from  Meso- 
potamia, and  its  prominent  leaders,  after  having  long  lived 
in  contact  with  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  thought  (from  at 
least  the  7th  cent.  B.C.  downwards),  were  finally  carried  back 
captives  to  the  cradle-lands  of  their  forefathers.  Besides, 
the  resemblances  in  conception  are  very  great  between  the 
two  accounts  of  Creation.  There  can  therefore  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  of  a  real  relationship  between  the  two 
cosmogonic  traditions. 

It  is  only  when  they  endeavor  to  define  the  precise  rela- 
tion between  the  two  accounts  that  critics  are  at  variance. 
According  to  some,  the  Jews  became  first  acquainted  with 
the  Assyro-Babylonian  record  of  Creation  at  the  time  of  the 

•  A   conflict  of  that  descriptiou  is  perhaps  alluded  to  in  Apocalypse  xii,  7-9.     Cfr. 
ViGOtiROLX,  loc.  cit  ,  p  1.227. 
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Babylonian  Exile,  and  brought  it  back  to  their  own  country 
after  it  had  been  adapted  to  tlieir  own  religious  use.  This 
theory  runs  counter  to  much  that  is  regarded  as  well  ascer- 
tained in  literary  criticism,'  and  admits  too  readily  that  the 
pious  Jews  of  the  Exile  would  adopt  a  narrative  of  Creation 
in  vogue  among  their  hated  heathen  conquerors  :'  it  seems 
tlierefore  untenable.  According  to  others,  a  much  earlier 
period  must  be  sought  for  the  time  when  Israel  became 
acquainted  with  the  Babylonian  tale,  which  then  embodied 
the  primitive  tradition  of  the  human  race  under  elaborate 
mythological  forms,  but  which,  gradually  modified,  assumed 
the  purified  Hebrew  form.  The  argument  in  favor  of  this 
theory  is  briefly  as  follows  :  In  the  Bil)lical  account  there 
is  a  complete  obliteration  of  the  polytheistic  elements  of  the 
origin  of  the  gods,  and  the  gigantic  struggle  between  Tianiat 
and  Marduk,  which  preceded  the  creative  process  in  the 
Babylonian  myth.  On  the  other  hand,  it  contains  certain 
features  which  clearly  reveal  a  primitive  Babylonian  type.' 
Such  an  elimination  of  heathen  features  must  therefore  be 
referred  to  the  spiritual  influences  of  the  religion  of  Israel 
working  upon  the  Assyro-Babylonian  cosmogony.  The  advo- 
cates of  this  theory  further  admit  that  the  Babylonian  rec- 
ord became  known  in  Palestine  some  time  before  1450  B.C., 
that  is  at  a  time  when,  as  is  well  known,  Chanaan  adopted 
several  features  of  Babylonian  civilization  (including  meas- 
ures of  weight  and  money),  and  this  admission  greatly  en- 
hances the  i)robability  of  their  position.  Nevertheless, 
many  prefer  to  hold  a  third  theory,  which  regards  the  two 
accounts  as  having  for  common  basis  a  tradition  going  back 
to  much  earlier  times  still,  and  the  data  of  which  were  grad- 
ually developed  on  independent  lines  and  in  different  ways 

*  Cfr.  Owen  C.  Whitkhoise,  art.  Cosmogony,  in  Hastk.gs,  Diet,  of  tlie  l'>ible,  vol. 
i,  p.  505  ;   Dri.itz.sch,  New  Commentary  on  Oencsis,  vol.  i,  p.  63  sq.  (Kngl.  Transl.). 

'  See,  however,  Chkvnb's  positions  in  Kncyclopx'dia  IJiblica,  vol.  i,  col.  945,  §§  11, 
12. 

^  See  H.  ZiMMEKN,  in  the  Encyclopx*dia  Biblica,  vol.  i,  col.  940,  §  4. 
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among  the  Israelites  and  the  Babylonians.  The.  main  ad- 
vantage of  this  last  opinion  is  to  make  plainer  how  the  Bibli- 
cal account  is  not  only  purer,  but  also  nearer  the  primitive 
source  of  information,  than  the  epic  poem  of  Babylonia.^ 

3.  The  Six  Days  of  Creation,  or  the  Hexaemeron. 

Among  the  features  of  the  first  Biblical  account  of  Creation 
which  are  foreign  to  the  Assyro-Babylonian  record,  two  es- 
pecially have  attracted  the  attention  of  scholars,  viz.  :  the 
framework  of  the  six  days,  and  the  Sabbath-day.  For  the 
sake  of  brevity,  we  shall  deal  only  with  the  former  of  these 
difficult  topics. 

In  regard  to  the  six  days  of  Creation,  three  principal 
theories  must  be  mentioned.  The  first,  usually  called 
literal^  understands  the  Biblical  record  as  containing  a  scien- 
tific account  of  the  processes  of  Creation,  which  occupied 
six  literal  days  or  periods  of  twenty-four  hours.  This  theory 
interprets  the  work  of  the  six  days,  as  it  is  obviously  repre- 
sented, as  a  work  of  creation,  and  the  word  "  day  "  in  the 
same  natural  sense  as  the  words  "  light,"  *' heaven,"  etc., 
which  are  used  in  the  Biblical  account,  the  more  so  because 
each  creative  day  is  made  up  of  two  distinct  parts, — the  one 
which  extends  from  the  apparition  of  light  till  darkness  sets  in 
(called  day),  and  the  other  from  the  evening  till  light  appears 
again  (called  night), — and  because  the  series  of  the  six  days 
of  creative  work,  followed  by  a  day  of  rest,  clearly  resembles 
our  week  or  series  of  the  six  days  of  human  work,  followed 
also  by  a  day  of  rest.'  However  much  in  favor  among 
theologians  and  commentators  this  interpretation  has  been 
in  past  ages,  it  is  upheld  at  the  present  day  only  by  a  few 
*' who  still  cling  to  the  old  theory  either  in   defiance  or   in 

*  Cfr.  ViGOUROux,  loc.  cit.,  p.  237.  As  regards.VoN  Hummklauer's  very  improbable 
opinion  that  the  Hebrew  narrative  contains  almost  word  for  7vord  the  primitive  reve- 
lation granted  to  Adam,  see  Revue  Biblique,  1896,  p.  402  sq. 

^  Cfr.  Oen.  i,  3-5,  etc.  ;  Exod.  xx,  8-1 1. 
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ignorance  of  facts  "  :  '  geology  and  astronomy  liave  scien- 
tifically proved  "  that,  according  to  the  working  of  the 
Omnipotent  Creator's  will,  gradual  change  through  infinite 
ages  must  have  been  the  process  which  governed  alike  the 
evolution  of  sidereal  systems,  the  moulding  of  the  earth's 
crust,  and  the  appearance  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms upon  its  surface."  ^ 

A  second  theory,  which  has  been  called  Concordistic^  from 
its  distinct  purpose  of  harmonizing  the  I)iblical  account 
with  the  data  of  science,  was  therefore  framed  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  literal  one.  To  avert  the  threatened  con- 
tradiction of  Scripture  and  science.  Biblical  scholars 
and  theologians  in  great  numbers^  claimed  that  "the  days  " 
meant  not  literal  days,  but  vast  periods  in  the  development 
of  the  earth's  formation,  and  that  thus  understood  tlie  words 
of  Genesis  received  unexpected  confirmation  from  the  testi- 
mony of  science.  The  principal  exegetical  grounds  which 
they  appealed  to  were  :  (i)  The  Hebrew  word  yoju  (day) 
may  mean,  and  actually  means  in  many  passages  of  Holy 
Writ,  an  uncertain  period  of  time  ;  for  instance,  in  Gen.  ii, 
4  ;  Exod.  X,  6  ;  Levit.  vii,  35,  36  ;  Numb,  vii,  10  ;  Deuter. 
ix,  24;  Ps.  ii,  7  ;  Amos  iii,  14;  Nahum  iii,  17;  etc.,  etc.,  and 
especially  in  Gen.  ii,  2,  3,  wliere  it  is  applied  to  the  seventh 
day,  which  is  not  yet  ended.  (2)  The  word  jivw  is  the  only 
one  in  Hebrew  that  expresses  the  idea  oi period  of  time.  (3) 
The  writer  of  the  first  account  of  Creation  aimed  at  bring- 
ing forth  the  analogy  between  the  divine  week  of  Creation 
and  the  human  week,  and  was  thereby  led  to  speak  of  seven 
days,  the  precise  duration  of  which  it  was  not  his  object  to 

*  p.  ScHANZ,  A  Christian  Apology,  vol.  i,  p.  340  (Kngl.  Transl.). 

'  RvLE,  Early  Narratives  of  Ocnesis,  p.  24.  Details  will  be  found  in  any  work  on 
Geology  and  Astronomy  ;  see  also  F.  H.  Rkisch,  Nature  and  the  I'ible,  vol,!,  p. 
2,4  sqq. 

•  Among  them  we  may  mention  I'ianciani,  I'almieri,  Meignan,  Vigouroux,  Corluy. 
Han.ard,  I'ozzy,  Kaingeard,  etc.,  etc. 
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specify.  As  a  scientific  basis  for  their  theory,  the  Concord- 
ists  set  forth,  at  first,  very  close  harmonistic  accounts  of  the 
Biblical  and  geological  records  ;  but  since  then  they  have 
been  satisfied  with  affirming  that  the  days  of  Genesis  corre- 
spond to  the  viain  outlines  made  known  to  us  by  physical 
science.  Here  is  a  brief  scheme  showing  the  general  paral- 
lelism they  claim  to  exist  between  Scriptural  Cosmogony 
and  the  scientific  history  of  the  earth  : 


Verses  1-2  :  Creation  of 

matter. and  production 

of  light. 
Second  Day  :  Formation 

of  the  atmosphere. 
Third    Day  :     Bringing 

forth  of  Vegetation. 

Fourth  Day  :  Appari- 
tion of  the  Stars. 

.Fifth  Day  :  Animals  of 
the  Water  and  Air. 

!Land  Ani- 
mals. 
Man. 
Seventh  Day  :  Period  of 
species. 


Cosmic  Era. 


Geogenic  or  Azoic 
Era. 

Era  Primary  or  Pale- 
ozoic. 

Primary  Era  (con- 
cluded). 

Secondary  Era  (Me- 
sozoic). 

Tertiary  Era  (Caeno- 
zoic). 

Quaternary  Era. 


Gaseous  or  Nebular 
Period. 

Formation  of  the  Earth's 
crust. 

Cambrian,  Silurian,  De- 
vonian, Carboniferous 
Formations. 

Permian  Formation. 

Triassic,  Jurassic,  Cre- 
taceous Formations. 

Eocene,  Miocene,  Plio- 
cene Formations. 

Post-Pliocene. 


Human  History. — No  apparition  of  any  new 


In  reality,  both  the  exegetical  and  the  scientific  grounds 
appealed  to  by  Concordists  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
valid.  The  Hebrew  word  yarn  has  not  the  meaning  of  a 
long  period  of  time,'  and  this  meaning  would  never  have 
been  connected  with  it  but  for  the  modern  discoveries  of 
science.  Even  the  acceptance  of  this  meaning  fails  to  satisfy 
fully  the  demands  of  scientific  facts  :  such  clear-cut  geo- 
logical periods  as  would  correspond  to  the  days  of  Genesis 
have  never  existed  ;  animals  and  early  vegetables  have  co- 
existed on  the  globe  in  the  paleozoic  formations  ;  the  higher 
species  of  plants,  the  conifera;  and  the  fruit-trees  spoken  of 


'  Cfr.  VoM   HtJMMEi.AUER,  in  (>enesisni,  p.  fii  ;  Shmkria,  in   Revue  P>ihlique,   1893, 
p.  493,  etc. 
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in  the  Bible  in  connection  with  the  third  day,  appeared  only 
later  in  the  Mesozoic  and  Csnozoic  formations  ;  the  earth 
was  not  created  before  the  celestial  bodies,  since  its  motion 
is  dependent  on  the  sun  ;  finally,  it  is  not  proven  that  the 
vegetables,  even  those  belonging  to  the  Paleozoic  era,  were 
deprived  of  the  light  of  the  sun.' 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how,  struck  by  such  important 
differences  between  the  positive  results  of  science  and  the 
Biblical  record  understood  as  containing  information  in  re- 
gard to  scientific  topics,  many  scholars  have  fallen  back  on 
the  Ideal  interpretation  of  **  tlie  days  "  of  Genesis.  Accord- 
ing to  the  allegorical  form  of  this  very  old  theory,'  the 
author  of  the  Biblical  account  did  not  intend  to  convey 
historical  truth  concerning  tlie  succession  and  duration  of 
vast  periods  in  the  gradual  formation  of  heaven  and  earth. 
His  purpose  was  to  impart  religious  teaching,  in  a  concrete 
and  popular  manner,  by  means  of  the  scientific  notions  of 
his  time.'  This  religious  teaching  is  twofold:  first,  God  is 
the  Creator  of  each  and  all  the  parts  of  the  universe  ; 
secondly,  the  Sabbath  must  be  kept  as  a  holyday.  Under 
its  poetical  form  as  propounded  by  Bp.  Clifford,*  tlie  ideal 
theory  regards  the  first  account  of  Creation  as  a  hymn 
which  recalls  the  consecration  of  each  day  of  the  week  to 
the  remembrance  of  some  work  of  the  true  God,  sole  Creator 
of  heaven  and  earth.  This  consecration  is  opposed  to  the 
Egyptian  usage  of  dedicating  the  days  of  the  week  to  the 
sun,  moon  and  planets.     Since  this  hymn  is  not  a  historical 

»  Cfr.  F.  H.  Rkusch,  loc.  cit.,  p.  338  sq.  (EdinburRh,  1886). 

'  It  has  numbered  among  its  advocates  such  ancient  writers  as  Aristobulus  (2d  cent. 
B.C.),  Philo  (t  40  A.n.)>  Clement  of  Alexandria  (t  ab.  220),  Origen  (t  254),  St.  Atha- 
nasius  (t  373),  St   Augustine  (t  430),  etc. 

'  Of  the  alUgoriial  interjiretalion  as  propounded  by  St.  Augustine,  St.  'I'iioinas  says: 
"  Est  rationabilior,  et  magis  ab  irrisione  infidclium  sacrani  Scripturam  defendens  .  .  .  ct 
hx'c  opinio  plus  mihi  placet"  (In  II  libr.  Scnlcntiariini,  Distinct,  xii,  art.  ii). 

*  Cfr.  Dublin  Review,  April  1881.  See  an  uxaniination  of  Clifford's  views  by  Fatiier 
UK  KuviLLK,  in  Revue  des  Questions  Scientifiques,  Jan.  1882. 
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account,  but  a  ritual  work,  the  facts  which  it  states  must 
be  viewed  as  those  of  any  writing  of  the  same  kind:  each 
day  means  a  period  of  24  hours ;  the  names  of  creatures, 
"  abyss,"  *'  firmament,"  etc.,  are  those  commonly  received 
in  Egypt;  the  order  in  which  the  different  works  of  crea- 
tion actually  took  place  is  beside  the  purpose  of  the  writer, 
etc.  Under  its  revelation  or  vision  form,  the  chief  advocate 
of  which  is  Von  Hummelauer,  S.J.,^  the  ideal  theory  regards 
the  narrative  in  Genesis  as  teaching  revealed  doctrines, 
which  originated  in  a  vision  vouchsafed  either  to  Moses  or 
to  Adam,  and  now  recorded  in  the  Biblical  account  of 
Creation.  By  means  of  the  vision  of  seven  distinct  pictures 
which  correspond  more  or  less  exactly  to  the  reality,  the 
supernatural  dogma  of  divine  Creation  was  revealed  to  man, 
together  with  the  divine  precept  that  man  must  work  only 
on  six  days  of  the  week,  after  His  Divine  pattern. 

The  ideal  theory — under  whatever  form  it  is  proposed — 
has  the  great  advantage  of  drawing  a  clear  line  between  the 
respective  provinces  of  revelation  and  human  science,  and 
of  precluding  all  conflict  between  them.  Its  denial  of  the 
historical  character  of  the  first  account  of  Creation  is  not 
contrary  to  tradition,  since  the  school  of  Alexandria,  St. 
Augustine,  and  many  Catholic  theologians  of  the  past  cen- 
turies have  admitted  the  ideal  theory  of  interpretation. 
Nevertheless,  ''  nothing  in  the  Sacred  Text  indicates  that 
the  narrative  of  Creation  is  of  a  different  character  from  the 
history  of  the  first  man  which  immediately  follows.  A 
sudden  passage  from  allegory  to  history,  from  poetry  to 
prose,  from  vision  to  reality,  is  against  all  likelihood."  ^ 

The  tendency,  in  the  present  day,  among  Catholic  scliol- 
ars,*  is  to  adopt  a  theory  intermediate  between   Concordism 

'  Cfr.  Conim.  in  Genesim  (I'aris,  1895). 

'  l*i'.LT,  Histoire  de  PAncien  Testament,  vol.  1,  p.  27. 

'This   is  the   case,   for   instance,  with   Vigoukoux,   Castblein,    S.J.,    Guttler, 

ZaHM,   GUIblCKT,    Uli   I'UVILI.E,  ctC. 
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and  Idealism,  They  admit,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Bib- 
lical account  agrees  in  many  striking  points  with  the  real 
development  of  the  universe,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
it  deviates  from  it  in  many  others,  because  its  chief  i)urpose 
was  to  convey  religious  truth  under  the  po})ular  i)icture  of 
six  working  days  followed  by  a  day  of  rest.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  "whatever  scientific  value  it 
possesses  it  shares  in  some  measure  with  the  congenital 
Assyrian  tradition,  and  indeed,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
with  any  analogous  cosmogonies  whicli  agree  with  the  Gen- 
esis account  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  world  was  made  by 
the  exercise  of  a  Supreme  Power,  that  the  process  of  Crea- 
tion followed  an  ordered  sequence,  and  that  the  creation  of 
man  marked  the  highest  point  in  the  scale  of  created 
being."  ' 

§  3.    71ie  Second  Account  of  Creatiofi  (Gefi.  ii,  4^'- 2^). 

I.  Differences  from  Account  in  Gen.  i-ii,  4^    It  has 

often  been  stated  by  the  defenders  of  the  traditional  view 
concerning  the  authorship  of  tlie  Pentateiicli,  tliat  the  second 
chapter  of  Genesis  (verses  4''-25)  does  not  contain  a  new 
narrative  of  Creation,  but  simply  sets  fortli  in  greater  detail 
what  concerns  tlie  creation  of  the  first  man,  with  a  view  to 
prepare  the  reader  for  the  narrative  of  the  Fall.  This  posi- 
tion does  not  seem,  however,  to  be  absolutely  correct. 
What  the  autlior  purposes  describing  is  aj)i)arently  a  new 
commencement  of  all  things,  for  he  goes  back  to  the  time 
wlien  there  was  *'^r/"  "  no  i)lant  of  tlie  field,"  *'  no  man  to 
till  the  ground,"  and  no  "  beast  of  the  field  and  fowl  of 
the  air,"  and  narrates  how  they  were  made  "  out  of  the 
ground  "  by  Yahweh.  Not  only  does  this  second  chapter 
treat  of  Creation,  but  il  does  so  with  divergences  which  be- 

'  II     K.  Kvi.i',  Karly  Narratives  of  Oeatinn,  p    .-j. 
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speak  a  different  source  of  information.  It  knows  nothing 
of  the  Days  of  Creation;  states  that  when  man  was  made 
neither  plant  nor  herb  yet  existed  (ii,  5-7) ;  tliat  the  vegetable 
and  animal  world  owed  its  origin  to  the  purpose  of  satisfy- 
ing the  needs  of  man  (ii,  8,  9,  19)/  and  that  the  formation 
of  woman  as  a  helpmeet  of  man  was  an  act  of  Divine  favor 
in  recognition  of  his  inability  to  find  true  companionship  in 
the  brute  creation  (ii,  21-23).  Together  with  these  differ- 
ences in  the  order  of  creation,  there  are  minor  divergences 
in  the  details  mentioned,  which  point  likewise  to  a  different 
original  author:  this  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  the  dried 
condition  of  the  earth  in  ii,  5  ;  with  the  earliest  form  of 
man's  food  (ii,  16)  ;  the  assertion  that  "  it  is  not  good  that  the 
man  should  be  alone  "  (ii,  18) ;  etc.  Again,  while  the  style 
of  the  second  chapter  resembles  closely  that  of  chapter  iii, 
which  belongs  to  the  same  document,  it  contrasts  singularly 
with  that  of  chapter  i:  thus  the  set  formulas  (''and  God 
said,"  "  and  God  called,"  "and  it  was  so,"  etc.)  so  often  re- 
curring in  the  first  account,  and  articulating  only  the  great 
outstanding  facts  of  Creation,  give  way  to  an  easy  and  well- 
connected  description  of  accessory  circumstances  (cfr.  espe- 
cially ii,  5  sqq.,  21  sqq).  The  diction  is  likewise  different  in 
the  two  accounts:  the  former  speaks  of  God  ''''creating,''  of 
"  the  beasts  of  the  earthy''  of  the  herbs  and  animals  being 
produced  "  after  their  kind^'  etc.  ;  the  latter  says  that  God 
'^  forms  "  or  "  makes  out  of  the  ground  "  ;  speaks  of  "  the 
beasts  of  the  yfif/^,"  etc.  Another  very  striking  difference 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  tlie  anthropomorphism  of  chap,  ii 
(which  is  clearly  continued  in  chap,  iii)  is  conspicuously 
absent  from  chap,  i:  in  the  first  account  of  Creation,  God 
creates  by  speaking,  and  His  word  of  command  is  instantly 

•  Defenders  of  the  unity  of  authorship  in  both  chapters  render  ii,  iq,  by:  Yahweh 
"  Art^/ formed  out  of  the  ground  every  beast  of  the  field  .  .  .  brought  them  to  Adam," 
as  if  this  verse  did  not  record  the  actual  formation  of  animals  aftur  man's  creation;  but 
this  rendering  is  incorrect;  cfr.  Dillmann,  (>enesis,  vol.  i,  p.  141  (Engl  Transl.), 
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obeyed  ;  in  tlic  second,  "  He  fashions  men  and  animals, 
breathes  life  into  man's  nostrils  (ii,  7,  19),  takes  a  rib  from 
liis  body,  and  closes  up  the  opening  (ii,  21),  builds  up  the  rib 
into  a  woman  (ii,  22),  plants  the  garden  (ii,  8),  takes  man 
and  sets  hi/n  doivn  in  it  (ii,  15),  brings  the  animals  to  man 
to  see  wliat  he  would  call  them  (ii,  19,  22)."'  Finally, 
while  the  divine  name  Elohim  is  exclusively  used  in  chap,  i, 
the  other  divine  name  Yahiveh  appears  in  chap,  ii,  a  differ- 
ence which  cannot  be  reasonably  accounted  for  by  saying 
that  in  the  former  case  God  is  spoken  of  in  His  general  rela- 
tion to  mankind  at  large;  and  in  the  latter,  in  His  special 
relation  with  the  people  of  His  choice. 

It  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  upon  these  and  other  such 
differences  between  the  two  accounts  of  Creation  contained 
in  the  opening  chapters  of  Genesis; '  but  those  pointed  out 
are  sufficient  to  make  us  realize  how  even  Catholic  scholars 
are  gradually  admitting  the  fact  that  these  two  accounts 
must  be  ascribed  to  two  different  sources  of  information, 
which  have  been  utilized  in  the  compilation  of  the  first  his- 
torical book  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  must  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  no  close  parallel  to  our  second  account  of  Crea- 
tion has  yet  been  discovered  among  the  Babylonian  literary 
remains. 

2.  Creation  of  Adam  and  Eve.  Despite  the  numer- 
ous and  striking  differences  which  may  be  i)ointcd  out  be- 
tween the  two  acc(nints  of  Creation,  they  exhibit  significant 
points  of  resemblance  which  have  been  well  set  forth  by 
W.  H.  Bennett'  in  the  following  words:  "  In  both  narratives 
man  is  shari)ly  marked  off  as  a  created  being  from  (}od  the 
Creator;    and  is  not  connected  with   Him   by  a  chain    of 

>  Knobf.i.,  quoted  in  Dillmann's  Cenesis,  voL  i,  p.  9^)  (Engl.  Transl). 

'  For  many  otiicr  particulars,  see  Friedrich  Von  Hi'GF.i.,  art.  Docr.ir.cnts  of  the 
Hexateuch,  in  the  Catholic  University  bulletin,  April  1898,  pp.  206-212  ;  Ukiogs, 
Higher  'riticism  of  the  Hexateuch,  pp.  75-77;  etc. 

'  Art   Admh,  in  Hastin<;s,  Dictionary  of  tlie  liihle,  vol.  i,  p.  36. 
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inferior  gods,  demi-gods  and  heroes,  as  in  the  Egyptian, 
Assyrian  and  Chaldean  dynasties,  and  in  other  mytliologies. 
Yet  man  has  a  certain  community  of  nature  with  God; 
He  is  made  in  His  image  (P),  and  receives  his  life  from  the 
breath  of  Jehovah  (J).  Similarly,  man's  connection  with 
the  animals  is  implied  by  his  creation  on  the  same  day,  his 
separate  status  by  a  distinct  act  of  creation.  He  is  lord  of 
all  things,  animate  and  inanimate,  the  crown  of  creation 
(P).  So,  in  J,  the  animals  are  made  for  his  benefit,  and 
the  garden,  with  certain  limitations,  is  at  his  disposal. 
Woman  is  also  secondary  and  subordinate  to  man,  and  the 
cause  of  his  ruin,  but  of  identical  nature.  The  formation  of 
a  single  woman  for  the  man  implies  monogamy."  Thus, 
then,  while  the  second  account  of  Creation  differs  much  from 
the  first  in  respect  of  style,  representation,  etc.,  it  agrees 
wonderfully  with  it  in  respect  of  doctrines  inculcated. 

Of  these  various  doctrines,  that  which  concerns  man's 
creation  is  couched  in  such  anthropomorphic  terms  that  St. 
Augustine,  commenting  on  them,  felt  it  necessary  to  caution 
his  readers  against  childish  or  inaccurate  inferences.^  A  little 
farther  on,'  he  expounds  that  the  formation  of  man's  body 
"  out  of  the  slime  of  the  earth  "  may  mean  either  its  imme- 
diate production  in  full  man's  estate,  or,  on  the  contrary, 
its  slow  evolution  from  matter  pre-existing  and  endowed 
with  sufficient  energy  to  gradually  produce  it.  The  peculiar 
view  embodied  in  this  second  sujjposition  remained  unno- 
ticed for  genturies  among  Catholic  writers,  who  simply 
affirmed  the  fact  that  the  body  of  Adam  had  been  immedi- 
ately formed  by  God,  without  inquiring  farther  into  the 
mode  of  its  formation.  In  fact,  the  Fathers  and  theologians, 
intent  in  setting  forth  the  obvious  meaning  of  Genesis,  have 
so  unanimously  taught  the  immediate  formation  of  the  first 

*  De  Genesi  ad  Litteram,  lib.  vi,  cap.  xii,  §  20. 

'  Ibid.,  cap.  xiii,  §23  sqq.     Cfr.  St.  Thomas,  in  II  lib.  Sentent.,  Dist.  xii,  quaest.  i, 
art  2. 
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man's  body  that,  in  the  present  day,  prominent  theologians' 
rate  this  doctrine,  if  not  as  de  fide^  at  least  as  Jidei proxiwa. 
Of  late,  however,  several  Catholic  writers,''  anxious  to  har- 
monize the  Bible  with  recent  scientific  theories  on  this 
point,  maintain  as  within  the  limits  of  orthodoxy  the  view 
that  man's  body  may  have  been  produced  by  the  very  same 
kind  of  action  which  produced  the  bodies  of  other  animals, 
provided,  however,  the  immediate  creation  of  the  human 
soul  be  distinctly  maintained.  This  "  milder  form  of  Trans- 
formism," '  which  is  set  forth  only  as  a  probable  hypothesis 
by  its  advocates,  cannot  indeed  be  regarded  as  absolutely 
contrary  to  the  Biblical  expression:  "God  formed  man's 
body  from  the  dust  of  the  ground  ";  but  there  is  hardly  any 
doubt  that  it  is  much  less  in  harmony  with  their  obvious 
meaning  than  the  traditional  interpretation,  all  the  more  so 
because  Semitic  traditions  outside  the  Bible  represent  also 
man's  creation  as  the  immediate  work  of  a  Supreme  Power. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  beyond  question  that  the  religious 
doctrine  regarding  the  creation  of  the  first  man  has  been 
well  preserved  in  those  Semitic  traditions.  They  agree  with 
the  Hebrew  account  in  distinctly  representing  man  as  the 
creature  and  dei)endcnt  of  God,  while  they  imply  that  he 
was  made  after  God's  image,  and  is  far  superior  to  the  brute 
creation.  They  differ  from  it  only  in  their  way  of  setting 
forth  the  method  of  divine  procedure,  adding  mythological 
details  to  the  primitive  truth  embodied  in  our  Biblical  ac- 
count that  God  made  man's  body  of  the  earth  and  bestowed 
the  gift  of  life.' 

'  Among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Father  Hkuckf.r,  S.J.,  Questions  actuelles 
d'Ecriture  Sainte,  p.  221  sq. 

'  St.  Gkokgr  Mivart,  Genesis  of  Species,  p.  283;  and  Tlic  Nineteenth  Century, 
Feb.  1893,  p.  327;  Lkkoy,  O.P.,  I'Evolution  restreinte  aux  espcces  organiques  (Paris, 
1893);  Dr.  Maison,ni:uvk,  Creation  et  E.volution  (Congrcs  Scientif.  Internat.  1891)  ;  etc. 

•  A  short  exposition  of  the  grounds  in  its  favor  is  found  in  J.  Guibkkt,  S.S.,  Las 
Origines,  p.  100  sqq.  (FLngl.  Transl.  under  tlie  title  "  In  tlie  beginning,"  p.  145  sqq.). 

*  For  an  able  discussion  of  tiiis  point  see  Jno.  D.  Davis,  Genesis  and  Semitic  tradi' 
tion,  pp.  36  47. 
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As  regards  the  creation  of  Eve,  it  must  be  owned  that, 
despite  Prof.  Sayce's  bold  assertion  that  one  of  the  Assyro- 
Babylonian  magical  texts  "  indicates  that  a  similar  view  as 
to  the  creation  of  the  woman  prevailed  in  Babylonia  to  that 
which  we  read  in  the  book  of  Genesis,"  no  account  parallel 
to  the  Hebrew  narrative  has  yet  been  found.  The  passage 
to  which  he  so  confidently  appeals,  when  viewed  in  the 
context  from  which  he  severed  it,'  has  clearly  no  reference 
to  the  creation  of  Eve,  so  that  we  must  still  wait  for  a 
parallel  record.  Perhaps  this  silence  of  Semitic  tradition 
outside  the  Bible  points  to  the  non-strictly  historical  char- 
acter of  the  account  of  Eve's  creation,  a  view  which,  after 
having  been  admitted  by  Origen  and  Cajetan,  has  lately 
been  adopted  by  Von  Hummelauer,  S.J.,'  and  Gottfried 
Hoberg.'  According  to  these  and  other  scholars,  we  have 
here  the  record  of  a  vision  granted  to  Adam  and  symbolical 
of  the  future.  The  vision  is  analogous  in  its  literary  form 
to  that  granted  to  Abraham,  of  which  we  read  in  Gen.  xv, 
12  sqq. :  ''And  when  the  sun  was  setting,  a  deep  sleep  fell 
upon  Abram,  .  .  .  and  Yahweh  said  to  him:  'Know  of  a 
surety  that  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  not  their 
own '  ";  and  in  its  psychology  to  that  of  St.  Peter  at  Joppe,* 
whose  natural  desire  for  food  was  a  providential  preparation 
of  his  mind  for  the  special  form  assumed  by  the  vision. 
"  In  like  manner,"  we  are  told,'*  "  the  thoughts  of  Adam 
were  turned  powerfully  to  the  absolute  lack  of  companion- 
ship for  him  among  birds  and  beasts;  his  attention  was  di- 
rected to  the  twofold  character  of  the  animals  which  made 
their  lairs   and    built   their   nests  together  and  wrought  in 

'  Davis,  Ioc,  cit.,  p.  48  sq. 

'  Conini.  in  Genesim,  p.  149  sq.  (Paris,  1895). 

'  Die  Genesis,  p.  36  (Freiburg,  1899).  Hoberg  refers  to  Schanz,  in  Theol.  Quartal- 
schrift,  for  1S95,  p.  700  sq.  See  also  Lagrange,  O.  P.,  Innocence  et  Peche,  in  Revue 
Biblique  (1897),  pp.  365,  368. 

*  Acts  X,  10  sqq. 

^Jno    D.  Davis,  Ioc   cit.,  p.  52  sq. 
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mutual  helpfulness,  and  iiis  mind  was  made  to  dwell  on  his 
solitude.  Then  '  deep  sleep  '  fell  upon  him,*  and  he  saw 
one  of  his  ribs  taken  out  by  Yaliweh  Elohim,  the  place 
closed  up  with  flesh,  and  a  woman  formed.  He  awoke. 
Immediately,  or  after  a  time,  the  woman  whom  he  had  seen 
in  his  sleep  is  brought  unto  him,  and,  recognizing  her,  he 
exclaims:  'This  now  is  bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my 
flesh  :  she  shall  be  called  woman,  because  she  was  taken 
out  of  man.'  ""^  This  view  of  the  account  of  Eve's  creation, 
which  allows  for  it  the  same  historical  basis  as  for  that  of 
Abraham's  and  Peter's  visions,  has  never  been  censured  by 
Cliurch  authorities,  although  most  Catholic  theologians  and 
interpreters  prefer  to  abide  by  the  direct  and  literal  mean- 
ing of  Genesis.^ 

§  4.    TJie  Narrative  of  tJie  Fall  (Gefi.  Hi). 

I.  The  Biblical  Account  and  its  Principal  Teach- 
ings. Immediately  ui)on  the  second  Account  of  Creation, 
and  indeed  as  a  literary  continuation  of  it,*  comes  the 
familiar  narrative  of  the  Fall.  The  '*  Prophetical  "  narrator 
represents  our  first  parents  as  living  in  innocence  and  peace 
in  the  delightful  garden  of  Eden,  where  sin  had  not  entered, 
and  where  death  had  no  power,  for  in  its  midst  stood  the 
tree  of  life  of  which  they  might  freely  eat.  Only  of  one 
tree,  that  "of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,"  was  the 
fruit  forbidden  them,  under  tlie  penalty  of  death.     But  their 

'  The  Hebrew  word  for  "  deep  sleep  "  is  rendered  in  tlie  LXX  l)y  tVtrTntrt?,  tlie  very 
Greek  word  used  of  Peter's  vision  in  Acts  x,  10 ;  xi,  5.  Benedict  X  I V.  speaks  of  Adam's 
sleep  as  a  "divine  ecstasy"  <I)e  Canoniz.,  liook  iii,  clinp.  xlix,  §4).  See  also  Adam, 
in  ViGouRoux,  Diet,  de  la  IJible,  col.  174. 

'  Gen.  ii,  23. 

'  Fmn(,-ois  Li'NORMAnt  follows  the  Talmudic  tradition  and  several  Catholic  theo- 
logians when  he  understands  the  text  most  literally  of  "  Androgyns,"  sei)arate(l  after- 
wards into  man  and  woman  ('Ihe  I'-e^innings  of  History,  p    64  sqq.) 

*  For  grounds  in  iavor  ol  this  jjosition,  see  IJii.i.mann,  Genesis,  vol    i,  !>   <).\  stiq 
( Engl.  Transl.). 
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life  of  happy  fellowship  with  God  was  not  to  remain  untried. 
The  serpent  tempted  Eve,  and  she  Adam;  and  they  both 
disobeyed  the  divine  command.  Conscious  of  sin  and  fear- 
ful of  God's  wrath,  they  hide,  and,  next,  excuse  themselves. 
The  sentence  is  pronounced  in  turn  against  the  tempter 
the  woman,  and  the  man;  and,  finally,  Adam  and  Eve  are 
driven  from  paradise,  the  gates  of  which  Cherubim  guard 
against  them,  lest,  eating  of  the  tree  of  life,  they  should  live 
forever. 

Such,  in  substance,  is  the  Biblical  account  of  man's  fall. 
However  short  and  simple  the  narrative  may  appear,  it 
embodies  many  and  most  important  religious  truths.  It 
tells  of  man's  double  nature — his  earthly  frame  and  the 
spirit  given  him  by  the  Creator;  of  his  happy  enjoyment  of 
the  Divine  presence  in  the  exercise  of  his  physical,  intel- 
lectual and  moral  faculties  ;  of  his  free  will,  which  may 
choose  between  obedience  to  God's  holy  will,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  yielding  to  the  seductive  power  of  evil,  on  the 
other.  It  teaches  that  the  supreme  blessing  of  the  Divine 
presence  was  conditional  upon  obedience  to  the  divine 
will;  and  shows  by  the  very  simplicity  of  the  offence,  which 
stands  in  such  startling  contrast  with  the  tremendous  char- 
acter of  its  consequences,  how  the  purpose,  even  more  than 
the  act,  is  judged  in  God's  sight.  Adam's  fall,  in  particular, 
is  singularly  illustrative  of  the  indirect  manner  in  which  the 
tempter  assaults  and  overcomes  the  strong.  Through  this 
transgression  of  the  divine  command,  the  human  race  fell 
in  the  person  of  its  head  and  first  representative  from 
the  high  estate  to  which  it  had  been  raised  by  God's 
goodness  and  power,  and  lost  thereby  all  the  privileges  it 
would  have  possessed  forever,  had  Adam  persevered  in  his 
condition  of  original  righteousness.  Henceforth  sufferings 
of  every  description,  to  be  terminated  by  deatli,  shall  accom- 
pany human  nature  wherever  found.      Henceforth,  too,  the 
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proneness  to  evil  transmitted  together  with  it  will  make 
man's  road  to  truth  and  moral  goodness  like  a  long  and 
bitter  conflict  against  the  power  of  evil;  yet  there  is  a  pros- 
pect, as  the  narrator  with  prophetic  intuition  foresees,  of 
victory  in  the  end.* 

2.  Its  Historical  Character.  The  various  teachings 
contained  in  the  Biblical  account  of  the  Fall  are  so  obvious 
that  they  have  been  readily  and  almost  universally  admitted 
by  interpreters  of  Holy  Writ.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with 
the  precise  character  of  the  account  itself.  Of  the  various 
theories  put  forth  in  this  connection,  we  may  mention  the 
following:  (i)  The  Biblical  account  is  a  strictly  historical 
narrative,  the  statements  of  which  must  be  considered  as 
literally  true.  In  favor  of  this  theory  it  is  argued  that  the 
literal  sense  of  a  Scriptural  passage  must  be  received  unless 
solid  grounds  appear  to  the  contrary  ;  that  if  the  writer  had 
intended  it  as  a  figurative  representation  of  the  introduction 
of  sin  into  the  world,  he  would  have  added  some  intima- 
tion to  that  effect  ;  that  as  the  book  of  Genesis  contains  a 
work  evidently  historical,  tlie  whole  must  be  supposed  to 
be  a  narration  of  facts,  or  of  wliat  the  author  believes  to  be 
facts,  till  it  is  shown  that  a  part  is  fabulous  or  mythologi- 
cal ;  that  if  Genesis  be  an  inspired  book,  its  historical  truth 
may  be  considered  the  necessary  consequence  ;  that  it  is 
incredil)le  that  the  author  would  abruptly  break  the  thread 
of  literal  history  after  writing  tlie  words  of  Gen.  i,  27,  in- 
volving botli  that  fact  and  the  events  which  followed  in 
succession  in  mythological  obscurity,  and  that  no  sufficient 
motive  can  be  conceived  for  a  dark,  mysterious,  paral)olical 
record  of  the  fall.  Many  passages,  too,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment books  are  supposed  to  contain  allusions  to  the  Fall,  to 
Paradise,  the  serpent,  and   hereditary  depravity,      liesides, 

'  Gen    iii,  15. 
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if  the  obedience  of  the  second  Adam  was  a  fact,  so  was  the 
disobedience  of  the  first  Adam,  according  to  the  reasoning 
of  Rom.  V,  12-19.  I^  ^^^^  manner,  the  reasoning  of  I  Cor. 
xi,  8,  9,  would  be  fallacious,  if  the  Biblical  account  of 
Eve's  formation  were  not  a  literal  fact  ;  and  the  statement 
in  II  Cor.  xi,  3,  that  Eve  was  seduced,  and  by  means  of  a 
serpent,  confirms  the  record  in  Genesis.^ 

It  will  be  noticed  that  most  of  the  grounds  set  forth  to 
uphold  this  first  strictly  literal  view  of  the  Biblical  narrative 
of  the  Fall  are  a  priori  arguments,  independent,  to  a  large 
extent,  of  the  actual  character  of  the  account,  and  for 
this  very  reason  of  comparatively  little  value,  in  the  eyes  of 
many,  to  determine  its  precise  nature.  It  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  most  strict  historical  understanding 
of  the  narrative  is  not  absolutely  demanded  by  the  expres- 
sions of  St.  Paul  in  his  epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Co- 
rinthians, since  many  thorough  believers  (both  Catholics  and 
Protestants)  in  the  doctrines  therein  asserted  by  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  have  clearly  seen  their  way  to  reconcile 
other  methods  of  understanding  the  account  of  the  Fall 
with  St.  Paul's  statements.  Nor  is  it  less  certain  that  para- 
bles, allegories,  and  other  such  literary  compositions  "^  may 
well  be  inspired  without  anything  more  than  a  historical  or 
even  a  merely  imaginary  basis.  Finally,  such  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  consistent  with  the  obviously  non-historical 
details  ^  of  "  God  walking  in  paradise  in  the  cool  of  the 
day";    of  a  literal  "serpent"  holding  converse  with   Eve, 

'  Hoi. den's  Dissertation  on  the  Kail  of  Man,  summarized  by  S.  Davidson,  Introd. 
to  the  O.  Test.,  vol.  ii.  p.  164  sq.  (London,  1862).  Cfr.  Card.  Meignan,  de  I'Eden 
i  Molse,  pp.  Q3-96;  Vu;oi'ROUX,  Livres  Saints  et  Critique  Rationaliste,  vol.  iv,  p.  142 
sqq.     (Paris,  1891). 

'  Such,  for  example,  are  tlie  parables  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ;  the  Canticle 
of  Canticles  understood  allegorically  ;  tiie  apologue  of  the  trees  choosing  their  king  in 
Judges  ix,  H  sqq.  ;  etc. 

3  Cfr.  La<.kan<;i;,  O.P.,  Innocence  et  I'c'che,  in  Revue  Piblique,  1897,  pp.   ^62  .sqq. 
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and  condemnt'd  henceforth  to  go  upon  its  belly;  of  the  tree 
of  life  endowed  by  God  with  a  virtue  of  securing  immortal- 
ity ;  etc.,  etc. 

(2)  It  is  precisely  because  of  such  non-strictly  historical 
details  that  certain  writers,  since  Philo  and  Origen,  have 
been  led  to  look  upon  the  narrative  of  the  Fall  as  contain- 
ing simply  an  allegorical,  or  even  a  mythical,  account  of  the 
introduction  of  sin  into  the  world.  Under  its  various 
forms,'  this  second  theory  denies  the  historical  character 
of  the  narrative,  and  rej)resents  its  author  as  deliberately 
using  fictitious  details  and  images  to  describe  either  moral 
phenomena,  such  as  the  usual  triumph  of  pleasure  over  rea- 
son (Philo),  and  the  manner  in  which  man  passes  from  child- 
ish ignorance  to  knowledge  of  his  moral  consciousness  and 
freedom  (Reuss),  or  the  philosophical  solution  among  the 
Hebrews  of  the  existence  of  evil  in  the  world  (Dillmann)  ; 
etc.  At  the  basis  of  this  conception  of  the  Hebrew  account 
of  the  Fall  there  is  a  groundless  assumption.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  narrator  is  conscious  of  not  recording  facts,  truly 
events  of  the  ])ast  ;  that  his  purpose,  in  fact,  is  distinctly 
unhistorical.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  this  assumption 
goes  not  only  against  the  tone  of  the  Hebrew  account, 
which  is  that  of  a  narrative,  but  also  against  the  writer's 
real  belief  that  Adam  and  Eve  are  the  primitive  ancestors 
of  mankind,  who,  by  their  jiersonal  transgression  of  a  posi- 
tive divine  command,  brought  about  a  historical  change  in 
man's  relation  to  his  Creator.  This  history  of  the  first  sin 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  work  of  the  *'  Proi)hetical "  narra- 
tor whose  object  it  was  in  the  first  chapters  of  his  book  to 
give  a  historical  sketch  of  the  growth  of  sin  among  men.' 
In    ])()int    of    fart,   most    rationalistic    scliolars   agree    with 

'  (  fr  I.A'.KANfiF,  loc.  cit.,  p.358  S(j.,  p.3^,r!;  Card  Mik.nan,  de  I'Kden  ;\  Moise,  p. 
98  sq. 

'A.  Dii.i.MANN,  flenesis,  vol.  i,  p.  180  (Enj;!.  Tr.insl.)  ;  Hkivkk,  Iiitrod.  to  the  Lit- 
erature of  the  Old  Test.,  6th  edit.,  p.  120. 
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Catholic  writers  and  ancient  Protestant  conservatives  in 
admitting  that  the  autlior  of  tlie  Biblical  account  sets  forth 
what  he  considers  reliable  information  about  events  con- 
nected with  the  very  first  ancestors  of  mankind,  and  fraught 
with  the  direst  consequences  for  their  posterity.^ 

(3)  When  the  two  extreme  theories  thus  far  exposed 
have  been  set  aside,  there  remains  a  middle  way  which  has 
long  met,  as  it  still  meets,  with  the  approval  of  most  un- 
prejudiced scholars.  According  to  this  third  theory,  the 
account  of  the  Fall  is  indeed  history,  yet  history  of  a  pecu- 
liar kind.  It  records  facts,  but  clothes  them  in  a  symboli- 
cal dress.  It  embodies  the  olden  traditions  of  our  race,  ac- 
cording to  which  our  first  parents  yielded  to  the  perverse 
suggestions  of  an  outward  Tempter,  disobeyed  positively  the 
Divine  will,  and  transmitted  to  their  descendants  the  like 
tendency  to  such  disobedience.  But  it  embodies  them  in 
such  simple  forms  as  could  be  realized  by  the  imagination 
of  primitive  peoples,  and  as  can  be  apprehended  even  now 
by  young  children  and  by  the  ignorant  of  all  races.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  "  the  tree  of  knowledge  "  was  a  suit- 
able symbol  of  the  spiritual  good,  to  the  unlawful  desire  of 
which  man  succumbed,  but  the  Fall  did  not  depend  on  the 
specific  virtue  of  its  fruit  ;  **  the  serpent  "  is  the  apt  symbol 
of  the  insinuating  and  seductive  power  of  the  outward 
Tempter,  and  his  converse  with  Eve  a  manner  of  picturing 
the  reality  of  the  temptation,  not  unlike  the  figurative 
"  walking  of  Yahweh  in  the  cool  of  the  day"  when  He  is 
about  to  mete  out  the  punishment  to  the  culprits  ;  etc.  ' 
Thus  tlie  two  elements  of  the  narrative — the  historical 
character  of  tlie  facts  which  is  proclaimed  by  the  first 
theory  set  forth   above,  and   the   symbolical   representation 

'  The  rtllegorical  intcrprutntion  of  the  n.irrative  of  the  Fall  has  never  been  censured 
by  Church  authorities. 

'••  For  details  in  lliis  rej;ard,  cfr.  LAf.KAN(;K,  Revue  Hihliciue,  iSgy,  p.  363  sqq. 
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of  these  same  facts  which  is  emphasized  by  the  second — 
are  recognized  and  blended  in  this  third  tlieory.  Thus  also 
does  it  appear  only  natural  that  the  "  prophetical  narrator  " 
should  use  figurative  and  symbolical  details  and  expressions 
to  bring  down  to  the  level  of  his  readers  the  wonderful 
facts  of  the  past  and  their  permanent  teachings.  Thus  also, 
finally,  would  we  account  for  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the 
hasty  assertions  of  some  Assyriologists  to  the  contrary,  no 
parallel  account  of  the  Fall  has  been  discovered  on  Baby- 
lonian written  tablets  or  engraved  cylinders.* 

3.  The  Proto-Evangelium,  or  First  Messianic 
Prophecy.  As  stated  above,  while  the  **  prophetical  nar- 
rator "  of  the  Fall  describes  man's  future  condition  as  a 
long  and  bitter  conflict  between  the  human  race  and  the 
power  of  evil,  he  also  foresees  its  end  in  victory : 

And  Yaliweh  Eloliiin  said  to  the  serpent: 


I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman, 

And  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed ; 

He  shall  crush  (or,  lie  in  wait  for)  thy  head, 

And  thou  shalt  crush  (or,  lie  in  wait  for)  his  heel.     (Gen.  iii,  15.) 

This  rendering  of  words,  tlie  Messianic  import  of  whicli 
has  caused  them  to  be  called  the  Proto-Eva?igelium^  is  some- 
what different  from  our  Vulgate  translation,  which  renders 
tlie  last  two  lines  of  Gen.  iii,  15,  as  follows: 

Ipsa  conteret  caput  tuum, 

Et  tu  insidiabcris  calcaneo  ejus. 

The  main  difference  is  connected  with  the  gender  of  the 
pronoun  **//i<z"  (she),  whicli  our  official  Version  of  Holy  Writ 
refers  to  the  woman,  whereas  in  the  Hebrew  text  it  refers 
to    the    word   **  seed,"   a    masculine    noun    in    the    original 

'  .See  Jno.  D.  Davis,  "  Genesis  and  Semitic  Tradition,'"  for  proofs  of  this  position. 
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tongue.  Thence  arises  a  corresponding  difference  in  the 
meaning;  for  while  in  the  Vulgate  it  would  appear  that  it 
is  the  "woman  "  who  will  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent, 
and  that  it  is  for  "  her  "  heel  that  the  serpent  will  lie  in  wait; 
in  the  Hebrew  text,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  "seed  "  of  the 
woman  who  is  destined  to  crush  the  head  of  the  serpent, 
and  it  is  the  heel  of  this  same  seed  that  the  serpent  will 
watch.  That  the  rendering  in  the  Vulgate,  as  it  now  stands, 
is  defective  is  "granted  by  critics"^  on  the  following 
grounds :  (i)  the  grammatical  particulars  in  the  last  two  lines 
of  Gen.  iii,  15, — the  verb  "  shall  crush  "  without  the  proper 
prefix  required  by  a  feminine  subject,  which  must  be  taken  as 
a  masculine  form;  the  pronoun  connected  with  the  word 
"  heel,"  which  is  also  a  masculine  form;  etc., — prove  beyond 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  pronoun  before  the  verb  "  shall 
crush"  should  be  rendered  by  a  masculine,  not  by  a  feminine, 
form  ; '  (2)  all  the  ancient  versions,  the  Old  Latin  official 
translation  included,  refer  the  pronoun  before  "  shall  crush," 
not  to  the  woman^  but  to  her  seed  ;*  (3)  St.  Jerome  himself* 
correctly  wrote  "  ipse,"  and  it  was  only  later  that  "  ipsa  " 
crept  into  almost  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  Vulgate.  It 
nmst  therefore  be  admitted  that,  in  the  passage  under  con- 
sideration, the  crushing  of  the  serpent's  head  is  directly 
foretold  of  the  seed  of  the  woman,  and  only  indirectly  of  the 
7fY;;;/^;^  herself  who  will  do  it  through  her  seed.^  .  In  fact,  the 
more  direct  is  the  reference  to  the  woman's  seed,  the  more 
jjicgnant  the  predictive  words  of  the  passage  become.  It  is 
true  that  even  then  they  should  not  be  taken  as  an  explicit 

'  ViGOUROux,  Manuel  Biblique,  vol.  i,  n.  292,  footn.  2;  Card.  Meignan,  de  I'Eden 
^  Moise,  p.  178. 

"  After  mentioning  these  grammatical  details,  Corluy,  S.J.,  adds:  "  unde  et  Iioc  pro- 
nomen  masculinum  sit  oportet,  nisi  dicatur  auctor  omnia  de  industria  coacervasse  ut 
lectorem  deciperet  "  (Spicilegium  Dogmatico-Biblicum,  vol.i,  p.  350). 

'  Cfr.  ViGouKOUX,  loc.  cit.;  Corluy,  ibid.,  p.  350,  footn.  2. 

♦  Cfr.  Quaest.  Hebraicx*  in  Genesim  (Migne,  I'atr   L.,  vol.  xxiii,  col.  943). 

*  Cfr.  ViGouKOUX,  loc.  cit.;  Meignan,  ibid.,  p.  179. 
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prophecy  of  man's  Redeemer,  of  the  One  "made  of  a 
woman,"  '  and  sent  into  the  world  "  to  destroy  the  works  of 
the  devil."  '  Their  direct  meaning  would  still  refer  to  a 
bitter  and  permanent  conflict  between  the  Evil  One  and 
his  seed  (the  wicked)  and  the  woman  and  the  whole  human 
race,  a  conflict  during  which  the  wounds  inflicted  by  man's 
arch-enemy  will  be  curable,  while  the  seed  of  the  woman  will 
one  day  fully  conquer  Satan  and  his  associates.'  There  is 
no  denying,  however,  that  the  immediate  reference  to  the 
woman's  seed,  who  is  represented  in  actual  and  personal 
conflict  with  the  power  of  evil,  admits  readily  of  an  appli- 
cation restricted  to  that  One  single  member  of  the  human 
race  who  was  destined,  as  we  know  from  the  event,  to  crush 
the  serpent's  head,  and  "  triumph  over  all  the  principalities 
and  powers."*  Tht  Proto-Evanggltum  is  then  the  original 
germ  of  all  subsequent  Messianic  prophecy,  obscure  and  in- 
definite in  itself,  as  every  germ  whose  development  is  still 
to  be  waited  for,  but  already  foreboding  victory  over  man's 
cunning  and  inveterate  enemy. 

§  5.    T/ig  Narrative  of  the  Flood  {vi,  g-ix,  //). 

I.  The  Structure  of  the  Biblical  Narrative.    "  It 

is  a  fact  now  generally  known,  and  almost  universally  recog- 
nized by  scholars,*  that  the  account  of  the  Flood  preserved 
in  Genesis  results  from  the  combination  of  two  slightly  dif- 
ferent narratives  of  the  same  event.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  account  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  form  in  which 

■  Galat.  iv,  4. 
'  I  John  ill,  8. 

*  Cfr.  CoKi.i'v,  S.J.,  ibid.,  pp.  759-37*;  Lagrancr,  OP.,  Revue  Biblique,  1897, 
PP-  355-356;  Crri.ikk,  La  Gentsc  (Bible  do  Lcthiclleuxi,  p.  56  sq.;  Mkk.nan,  ibid., 
p.  180;  etc.,  etc 

*  Colocs.  ii,  15. 

'  These  remarks  concerning  the  literary  structure  of  the  Flood  are  borrowed  from 
H.  E.  Rvi.H,  The  Early  Narratives  of  Genesis,  chap,  vii  They  are  fully  endorsed  by 
Father  Robert  Ci.akkh,  Loisv,  Robert,  etc. 
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it  was  preserved  in  the  Priestly  narrative  (P).  But  large 
extracts  from  tlie  Prophetic  narrative,  by  the  hand  of  the 
Jehovist  (J),  have  also  been  retained,  and  their  presence 
can  be  unmistakably  recognized. 

"  The  two  sources  are  interwoven  ;  but  the  distinctive 
features,  both  of  their  style  and  of  their  characteristic  treat- 
ment, have  enabled  scholars  to  assign,  with  some  confidence, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  section,  in  its  present  literary 
state,  to  the  one  or  the  other  document. 

"  To  the  Priestly  narrative  are  generally  assigned  vi,  9-22; 
vii,  6,  II,  13-16%  18-21,  24;  viii,  i,  2%  3^-5,  13%  14-19;  ix, 
1-17.  Characteristic  of  its  style  is  the  use  of  the  Divine  name 
'Elohini,'  and  of  the  Hebrew  phrases  for  *  after  their  kind' 
(vi,  20,  cfr.  i,  25) ;  'male  and  female'  (vi,  19,  cfr.  i,  27) ;  'these 
are  the  generations  '  (vi,  9,  cfr.  x,  i) ;  '  in  the  self-same  day  ' 
(vii,  13,  cfr.  xvii,  23,  26) ; '  establish  .  .  .  covenant '  (vi,  18,  cfr. 
ix,  9,  II,  17);  'increase  and  multiply'  (viii,  17,  cfr.  ix,  i,  7, 
etc.).  It  is  in  this  narrative  that  we  find  the  precise  mention 
of  Noe's  age  (vii,  5,  11),  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  ark 
(vi,  15,  16),  the  depth  of  the  Flood  (vii,  20),  and  the  cove- 
nant with  Noe  (ix). 

"  To  the  Prophetic  narrative  is  assigned  the  greater  part 
of  vii,  1-5,  7-9,  10,  12,  i6%  17,  22,  23;  viii,  2%  3%  6-12, 
13^,  20-22.  Characteristic  of  its  style  is  the  use  of  the 
Divine  name  *  Yahweh,'  the  use  of  the  phrase  '  the  male  and 
his  female  '  in  vii,  2  (literally,  '  the  man  and  his  wife  '),  quite 
different  from  that  used  in  vi,  19;  the  term  'house'  applied 
to  the  family  of  Noe  in  vii,  i ;  the  incident  of  the  raven  and 
the  dove,  and  the  most  marked  anthropomorphisms  which 
occur  throughout  the  history. 

"  How  completely  separate  the  two  accounts  are  will 
appear  to  the  simplest  reader  in  chap,  vii,  where  we  have 
two  successive  mentions  of  Noe  entering  the  ark  with  his 
family    and    the    animals,    viz.,    7-9    and    13-16.      The   two 
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documents  containing  tlie  narrative  undoubtedly  were  in 
general  agreement.  But  they  differed  in  certain  points  of 
detail,  wliich  the  compiler,  faithfully  extracting  from  his 
autliorities,  made  no  attempt  at  reconciling  completely.  .  .  . 

''  These  j)oints  of  unimportant  divergence  fall  into  three 
principal  groups:  (i)  the  number  of  the  animals  pre- 
served,' (2)  the  character  and  origin  of  the  Flood,''  (3)  its 
duration.'  .   .   . 

**  The  difference  between  the  two  narratives  betokens  a 
distinct  literary  origin;  and,  as  has  been  mentioned  above, 
evidence  to  the  same  effect  is  forthcoming  from  the  lan- 
guage in  the  corresponding  portions." 

2.  The  Flood  and  the  Assyro-Babylonian  Ac- 
count thereof.*  It  will  be  noticed  that  while  the  two 
divergent  documents  which  are  suj)posed  to  form  the  basis 
of  our  Biblical  account  of  the  Flood  enable  us  to  account 
for  the  discrepancies  found  therein,  they  also  supply  us 
with  two  sources  of  information  the  relative  independence 
of  which  would  tend  to  confirm  rather  than  to  disprove  the 
historical  character  of  that  wonderful  event.  This  natural 
inference,  however,  has  lost  much  of  its  value  in  the  eyes  of 
some  scholars  who  have  compared  the  liiblical  narrative 
witli  the  Assyro-Babylonian  legend  of  the  Flood,  and 
pointed  (nit  that  the  latter,  which  is  admittedly  indej)endent 
of  the  former,  has  nevertheless  features  which  are  claimed 
to  be  peculiar  to  J  and  1*  resj)ectively.  This  has  led  them 
to  reject  the  composite  structure  of  the  Biblical  narrative  as 

^  Cfr.  vii,  2,  and  vi.  19. 

'  Q)mp.  vii,  !.•  ;  viii,  2*',  with  vii,  11  ;  viii,  2*. 

'  According  to  J,  the  whole  period  occupied  by  the  warning  before  the  Flood,  its 
prevalence  and  its  subsidence,  comprised  but  6.S  days  (cfr.  vii.  10,  12  ;  viii,  OS,  lo-i-^); 
according  to  V,  the  duration  of  tlic  wliolc  Flood  catastrophe  exceeded  a  year  (cfr.  vii,  11, 

13  ;  viii,  13.  M'- 

♦  For  the  fragment  of  a  Hahylonian  Account  <if  tlic  Llood,  discovered  by  Father 
SciiuiL,  O.I'.,  and  referred  to  about  2140  u.c,  i.ic  Kcvuc  I'ibHqiic,  i8<y8,  p.  5  sijg. 
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it  is  maintained  by  critics/  and  to  regard  both  the  Hebrew 
account — considered  as  a  literary  unit — and  the  Babylonian 
legend  of  the  Flood,  which  agree  together  in  a  very  large 
number  of  particulars,^  as  derived  from  a  common  ancient 
source,  and  wearing  a  mythological  or  monotheistic  dress 
according  as  the  peoples  among  whom  they  gradually 
assumed  their  present  form  were  given  to  idolatry  or  to  the 
worship  of  the  true  God.  Over  against  their  view  there  is 
the  more  probable  theory  that  *'  the  early  Hebrews  derived 
the  history  of  the  Flood  from  Babylonia,  which,  from  the 
days  of  the  Patriarchs,  was  highly  advanced  in  civilization. 
.  .  .  The  Babylonian  language  and  script  had  already  be- 
fore the  Exodus  become  naturalized  in  Palestine  and  been 
made,  as  the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets  show,  the  official  means 

'  See  very  particularly  Jno.  D.  Davis,  Genesis  and  Semitic  Tradition,  chap,  xii ; 
ViGouRoux,  Bible  et  Decouvertes  Modcrnes,  vol.  i,  Bk.  i,  chap.  vi. 

2  The  Babylonian  legend  is  briefly  as  follows  :  Several  gods(Anu,  Bel,  Adar,  En-nugi) 
brought  about  the  flood  ;  but  one  of  them  (Ea)  instructed  Hasisadra  to  build  a  ship,  and 
gave  directions  as  to  its  size.  Hasisadra  built  it  like  a  dwelling-house,  and  covered  it 
with  bitumen  within  and  without.  He  put  in  it  all  his  treasures,  and  caused  his  slaves 
and  concubines,  his  cattle  and  beasts  of  the  field,  to  enter.  The  order  came  to  enter  into 
the  ship  and  close  the  door.  So  did  Hasisadra,  and  he  intrusted  the  care  of  the  structure, 
with  its  cargo,  to  the  pilot,  Puzur-Bel.  The  Flood  set  in  :  "the  spirits  of  the  subter- 
raneous regions  carried  the  flood  ;  in  their  terribleness,  they  sweep  through  the  land  ;  the 
storm-god  raised  billows  which  reached  to  heaven,"  etc.  "  The  gods  also  were  terrified 
and  sought  a  refuge  .  .  .  Ishtar  cried  like  a  mother."  For  6  days  the  wind,  flood  and 
storm  continued  ;  on  the  7th  they  abated.  Destruction  was  to  be  seen  everywhere  :  "  all 
men  were  become  mud  I  opened  a  window  ;  and,  as  the  light  fell  upon  my  face,  I 
stopped  and  sat  down,  weeping."  The  ship  grounded  on  Mt.  Nitzir.  On  the  7th  day 
afterwards,  Hasisadra  "  released  a  dove,  and  it  flew  hither  and  thither;  there  was  no 
resting-place,  so  it  returned."  Next  he  sent  forth  a  swallow  ;  but  after  going  hither  and 
thither,  it  too  returned.  Then  he  sent  forth  a  raven  ;  the  raven  flew  away,  saw  the  car- 
rion on  the  water,  ate,  alighted  carefully,  but  did  not  return.  Then  Hasisadra  describes 
how  he  let  forth  the  animals  to  tlie  four  winds  ;  built  an  altar  and  offered  sacrifice,  the 
savor  of  which  was  smelied  by  the  gods,  who  "gathered  like  flies  about  the  offerer." 
Whereupon  the  goddess  Ishtar  lighted  up  the  rainbow  which  the  god  of  the  sky  had 
made  at  her  request.  The  god  Bel,  who  had  "  inconsiderately  caused  the  deluge,"  was 
wroth  at  Hasisadra's  escape,  but  was  appeased  by  Ka,  who  said  among  other  things  : 
"On  the  sinner  lay  his  sin;  on  the  evil-doer  his  evil  deeds.  .  .  .  Instead  of  causing  a 
flood-storm,  send  the  lion,  famine  and  pestilence,  and  let  them  diminish  men."  Hel 
hearkened,  grasped  the  hand  of  Hasisadra  and  his  wife,  and  joined  himself  to  them  in  a 
an-enant,  and  blessed  them  ;  and  raising  them  to  be  as  gods,  caused  them  to  dwell  afar 
off  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers.    (Cfr.  D  >vis,  Vigoukuux,  Savcu,  StHK.sur.K,  etc.) 
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of  comiiuinication  between  the  Babylonian  court  and  the 
various  Chanaanite  tribes.  Tluis  there  was  more  than  one 
channel  by  which  a  familiar  story  of  Babylonia  miglit  be- 
come part  of  Jewish  tradition.  At  the  same  time,  the  vari- 
ations in  the  account  suggest  that  it  is  likely  to  have  passed 
through  many  mouths  before  it  reached  its  Bible  form. 
P2ven  the  differences  in  its  religious  character  are  more 
probably  due  to  gradual  changes  of  thought  and  feeling 
than  to  a  single  literary  process.  It  is,  however,  quite 
possible  that  if  several  variations  of  the  story  were,  as  is 
])robal)le,  current,  some  few  i)articulnrs  in  the  l^ible  narra- 
tive may  actually  be  more  original  than  in  the  Accadian 
version.  The  sending  out  of  the  birds  in  the  latter  is 
rather  pointless,  as  the  non-return  of  the  raven,  which 
fed  upon  the  corpses,  j)roved  nothing.  Both  the  J  and  P 
accounts  are  derived  from  the  Babylonian,  each  document 
selecting  for  the  most  i)art,  and  sometimes  enlarging  upon, 
those  details  which  best  accorded  with  its  own  character 
and  aim  " ' 

But  whichever  view  be  taken  of  the  relation  between  the 
Hebrew  account  and  the  Babylonian  legend  of  the  Flood, 
three  things  must  be  looked  upon  as  beyond  reasonable 
doubt.  First,  the  former  is  immensely  superior  to  the  latter, 
not  only  by  its  freedom  from  the  mythological  element,  but 
also  by  its  distinct  moral  purpose,  by  its  simple  dignity,  and 
by  the  purity  of  its  religious  tone:  from  beginning  to  end, 
the  God  of  revelation  appears  as  the  supreme  master  of  all 
things  and  the  righteous  avenger  of  evil  deeds.  Secondly,  the 
author  or  compiler  of  the  Hebrew  account  sincerely  believed 
that  the  Flood  actually  occurred,  and  such  was  also  most 
likely  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  one  who  wrote  the  Babylonian 
tablet  which  has  come  down  to  us.     Lastly,  tlu.'  variations 

'  F.   II.  Woons,  art.    Klf>o(l,  in   Hastin^.s,    Diet,  of  the  Hihle,  p.  17  sq.  ;   see  also 
Lbnokmant,  The  lieignniiigs  of  History,  ciiap.  viii ;  etc. 
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between  the  Babylonian  and  Biblical  narratives  tend  rather 
to  prove  this  actual  occurrence,  for,  as  is  well  said  by  Ryle:' 
"  to  deny  that  the  Deluge  ever  occurred,  because  the  tradi- 
tions which  describe  it  ^  have  come  down  to  us  with  certain 
variations,  is  an  attitude  .  .  .  which  it  is  very  hard  to 
appreciate;  the  very  variety  of  the  tradition  seems  to  in- 
crease the  probability  of  its  historic  character  in  the  main 
points  upon  which  there  is  agreement." 

3.  The  Universality  of  the  Flood.  Taking,  then,  for 
granted  that  the  Flood  is  a  historical  fact,  the  question  now 
naturally  comes  up  :  what  should  be  thought  of  its  univer- 
sality? To  this  question  three  several  answers  have  been 
given,  which  must  be  briefly  stated  and  examined. 

According  to  a  first  opinion, — which  indeed  may  be  called 
the  old  traditional  view,' — the  Flood  was  absolutely  universal^ 
and  therefore  extended  to  all  places,  to  all  animals  and  all 
men^  exclusive  of  those  contained  in  the  Ark.  This  opinion 
has  for  its  chief  ground  the  literal,  and  apparently  sole 
straightforward,  understanding  of  the  Biblical  narrative, 
wherein  the  two  sources  recognized  by  critics  concur  in 
affirming  this  absolute  universality.  God's  purpose  in  send- 
ing the  Flood  is  "  to  destroy  all  flesh,  wherein  is  the  breath 
of  life  under  heaven  :  everything  that  is  in  the  earth  shall 
die"  (Gen.  vi,  17  ;  vii,  4).  The  aim  of  the  Ark  is  to  save 
those  contained  in  it  from  perishing  (vi,  19,  20;  vii,  15). 
Tlie  actual  destruction  of  all  men  and  all  living  things,  with 
the  exception  only  of  "  Noe  and  they  that  were  with  him," 
is  distinctly  stated  (vii,  21-23  5  ^^>  ^^>  ^5)>  together  with 
God's  solemn  promise  ^'no  more  to  destroy  every  living  soul 

'  Early  Narratives  of  Genesis,  p.  113  sq.     See  also  Dri.itzsch,  Dh.i.mann,  etc. 

^  For  the  other  traditions  beside  the  Hebrew  and  Habylonian  accounts  referred  to  by 
Ryle,  see  Lrnokmant,  loc.  cit.  ;  F.  H.  Woods,  ibid.  ;  I)n  (Iikakd,  le  Di'lii^e  devant 
la  Critique  Historique. 

•  St.  Ki'HKK.M  and  St.  Chrysortom  thought,  however,  that  tlie  Flood  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  terrestrial  L)aradii>c  described  in  Gen.  ii. 
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as  He  has  done"  (viii,  21).  This  total  destruction  of  men 
and  animals — save,  of  course,  those  in  the  Ark — was  the 
natural  outcome  of  "  the  waters  prevailing  exceedingly  upon 
the  earth,  so  that  the  liigh  mountains  under  the  whole  heaven 
were  covered"  (vii,  19,  cfr.  viii,  9).  Thus,  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  account  of  Genesis  points  to  an  absolute  universality  ; 
and  in  fact  it  was  always  understood  in  this  manner,  by 
Jews  and  Christians,*  till  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
nineteenth  century  led  interpreters  generally  to  give  up  the 
natural  and  traditional  meaning  of  tlie  Biblical  record. 
"  Nowadays,"  says  Prof.  Schanz,  "  tliere  can  be  no  manner 
of  doubt  that  the  Flood  did  not  overspread  the  whole  earth. 
This  old  view  now  numbers  adherents  only  among  those 
who  wilfully  shut  their  eyes  to  all  collateral  knowledge,  and 
blindly  put  their  trust  in  the  literal  sense  (Keil,  Lamy). 
An  inundation  of  the  whole  earth  to  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains  would  require  a  volume  of  water  so  immense  as 
to  defy  calculation.  ...  It  would  require  some  20  figures 
to  express  the  number  of  cubic  metres,  and  this  mass  would 
have  collected  as  quickly  as  it  dispersed."'  Plainly,  this 
quantity  of  water  could  not  be  supplied  naturally  by  the 
atmosphere  and  by  the  oceans,  and  the  Biblical  narrative 
mentions  only  these  natural  causes  to  account  for  its  pro- 
duction. The  difficulties  are  still  greater  from  the  stand- 
point of  zoology.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  difficulty  of 
collecting  specimens  of  several  thousands  of  animal  species: 
that  of  finding  room  for  them  in  the  Ark  and  for  passages 
to  get  at  them  ;  that  of  storing  the  food,  especially  that 
needed  for  the  larger  animals  and  for  animals  of  different 
sorts,  during  the  Flood  and  for  some  time  afterwards  ;  that 
of  kec])ing  all   those  animals  alive  under  one  and  the  same 

•  Cfr.  Josru'Hifs,  Antiq.  of  the  Jews,  Hook  i,  chap,  iii  ;   I  Peter  lii,  20 
*•'  A  Christian  Apology,  vol.  i,  p.  4  50  s(|.  (Engl.  Transl.).    Cfr.  Zahm,  C.  S.  C  ,  Bible, 
Science  and  Faith,  p.  134. 
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temperature  ;  that  of  attending  to  the  wants  of  them  all  by 
means  of  only  eight  persons;  etc.,  etc.  To  overcome  these 
and  other  such  difficulties,  a  series  of  miracles  of  the  most 
astounding  kind  would  have  to  be  imagined,  and  one  con- 
cerning which  there  is  not  so  much  as  a  hint  in  the  Biblical 
record,  not  so  much  as  a  trace  in  geological  history.* 

Unwilling  to  admit  this  unproven  series  of  divine  wonders, 
and  anxious  to  harmonize  the  ascertained  data  of  Science 
with  those  of  the  Bible,  the  bulk  of  Christian  apologists 
have  given  up  the  universality  of  the  Flood  as  regards 
places  and  animals,  but  maintain  it  as  regards  the  human 
race.  According  to  this  second  theory,  the  Deluge  ex- 
tended only  to  the  inhabited  part  of  the  globe,  so  that  all 
mankind  perished  except  Noe  and  his  family.  The  advocates 
of  this  opinion '  endeavor  to  show  that  it  is  consistent 
(i)  with  the  meaning  of  the  Biblical  record  by  pointing  to 
other  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  where  "  the  whole  earth  "  really 
means  a  limited  portion  thereof,^  and  the  expression  ''  under 
the  whole  heaven"  has  a  similar  restricted  sense;*  (2)  with 
the  character  of  the  Biblical  account  of  the  Flood,  inas- 
much as  it  embodies  not  a  revelation,  but  a  tradition  which 
originated  in  the  witnesses  of  that  catastrophe,  and  who 
themselves  understood  the  terms  ^^  all  the  earthy''  ''''the  7vhole 
heavetiy'  in  a  restricted  sense,  the  only  one  they  could  have 
before  their  mind  ;  (3)  with  the  voice  of  tradition,  for,  as 
they  justly  say,  most  recent  Catholic  theologians  and  in- 
terpreters do  not  regard  its   testimony  as   meeting  all   the 

*  All  the  geological  phenomena  formerly  appealed  to  as  proving  a  universal  Flood, 
when  examined  closely  in  the  light  of  greater  knowledge,  have  proved  insufficient  to 
substantiate  this  position.  Cfr.  De  Lapparent,  Traite  de  Geologic;  Reuss,  Nature 
and  the  Bible,  vol.  i,  chap,  xx  ;  Archibald  Geikie;  Jas.  D.  Dana  ;  Jos.  Le  Contk  ; 
Arthur  Nichols  ;  and  other  writers  on  Geology. 

'  Among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Pianciani,  Reusch,  Hettinciek,  Bellynck, 
ViooiKoux,  Rault,  Ckeliek,  Bkuckek,  Hummelauek,  Pelt,  etc.,  etc. 

*  Gen.  xli,  54,  56,  57;  etc. 

*  Deuter.  ii,  25  ;  etc. 
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conditions  required  to  settle  the  manner  in  which  this  part 
of  the  sacred  record  must  be  understood. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  this  threefold  con- 
sistency does  not  seem  to  be  fully  established.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  the  expressions  "  all  the  earth,"  "  the  whole  heaven," 
are  repeatedly  used  in  Holy  Writ  with  a  limited  meaning  ; 
but  this  does  not  prove  that  it  is  actually  so  in  the  Biblical 
record  of  the  Flood:  under  the  pen  of  its  author  the  ex- 
pressions "all  men,"  "all  flesh,"  do  not  seem  to  be  any 
more  extensive  than  "  all  the  animals,"  all  the  earth,"  "  the 
whole  heaven."  '  In  like  manner,  it  may  be  readily  con- 
ceded that  the  Hebrew  tradition  of  the  Flood  goes  back 
ultimately  to  the  witnesses  of  the  event,  without,  however, 
admitting  this  as  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  inspired  writer 
who,  at  a  much  later  date,  embodied  it  in  our  Biblical  rec- 
ord, did  not  regard  the  Deluge  as  absolutely  universal. 
Finally,  even  granting  that,  in  this  matter,  ecclesiastical 
tradition  is  no  infallible  interpreter  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Text,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  its  unanimity  goes  far 
towards  pointing  out  the  natural  and  straightforward  manner 
of  understanding  the  inspired  record. 

Following  out  the  line  of  thought  adopted  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  second  theory,  several  Catholic  scholars  '  were 
soon  led  to  maintain  that  the  Flood  did  not  destroy  even  the 
whole  human  race.  According  to  them,  there  were  tribes 
scattered  far  beyond  the  extent  of  territory  covered  by  the 
Deluge,  so  that  Noe  and  his  family  were  not  the  only  ones 
to  survive  it.  This  third  theory,  which  is  gradually  gaining 
ground  among  Catliolics,  bids  us  remember  that,  as  stated 
above,  the  expression  "  all  men  "  7nay  be  understood  in  a 
restricted  sense,  just  as  well  as  these  others  parallel  to  it: 

>  Cfr.  Gen.  vi,  7,  17  ;  vii,  21,  22  ;  viii,  17,  21  ;    ix,  15-17. 

'  Among    wliom   may   be   mentioned  Die   Quati<kka(;i'.s,    Schoi:iii:l,    A.    Scholz, 

MoTAlS,  RoUEKT,  etC. 
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"all  the  animals,"  "all  the  earth";  and  that  Noe  knew  no 
more  about  the  other  peoples  beyond  the  Patriarchal  world 
than  he  did  about  the  regions  they  lived  in.  Yea,  more,  it 
affirms  that  this  same  expression  "all  men  "  must  be  inter- 
preted in  that  restricted  sense:  (i)  because  the  Bible  details 
only  the  history  of  the  chosen  people,  and  the  narrative  of 
the  Flood  only  the  punishment  of  the  descendants  of  Seth 
together  with  the  nations  with  which  they  were  mingled;' 
(2)  because  in  Numb.  xxiv,2i,  22,  there  is  an  apparent  refer- 
ence to  the  surviving  descendants  of  Cain ;  and  (3)  because 
this  affords  a  natural  explanation  of  the  absence  of  all  tradi- 
tion concerning  the  Flood,  among  the  negro  race  in  Africa 
and  Oceania,  and  probably  among  other  races."'  Appeal  is 
also  made  in  favor  of  this  theory  to  the  data  supplied  by 
ethnology  and  linguistics,  which,  it  is  claimed,  require  for 
the  formation  of  the  many  races  and  languages  in  exist- 
ence upwards  of  4000  B.C.,'  a  lapse  of  time  far  greater  than 
is  generally  admitted  since  the  occurrence  of  the  Flood. 
Finally,  palaeontology  would  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion, 
for,  on  account  of  the  fossils  of  men  and  human  industry 
which  have  been  discovered,  it  asserts  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
Deluge,  men  were  already  scattered  everywhere,  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  perhaps  America. 

The  main  difficulty  raised  against  this  third  theory  is 
drawn  from  the  manner  in  which  the  sacred  books  com- 
posed later  than  the  Biblical  account  of  the  Flood  in  Gene- 
sis speak  of  those  who  survived  this  calamity:  only  "a  rem- 
nant was  left  to  the  earth,"  says  Ecclesiasticus  xliv,  18-;  "all  " 
Noe's  contemporaries  perished,  say  St.  Matthew  (xxiv,  37) 
and  St.  Luke  (xvii,  27);  "a  few,  that  is  eiglit  souls,  were 

'  Gen.  vi,  2  sqq. 

'  Cfr.  Abb(5  Motais,  Le  Ddluge  Biblique;  dk  Gikaiu),  Le  Deluge  devant  la  Critique 
historique ;  etc. 

'  Cfr.  tiie  admissions  of  Kr.  Vic;oikoux,  in  "  Livres  .Saints  ct  Critique  Rationalistc," 
vol.  iii,  p.  501  sq.  (3d  edit.,  i8yo). 
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saved  by  water,"  states  St.  Peter  (I  Epist.  iii,  20;  see  also 
II  Epist.  ii,  4-6).  The  answer  to  this  difficulty  is  briefly  as 
follows :  "According  to  a  well-known  exegetical  canon, 
quotations  or  historical  dates  should,  if  possible,  be  inter- 
preted according  to  the  sense  they  bear  in  the  original  text; 
and  after  all,  the  parallel  passages  just  named  only  prove 
that  all  the  people  on  whom  tlie  Flood  came  perished, 
except  Noe's  family.  In  I  Peter  iii,  20,  it  is  distinctly  said 
that  "eight  souls  were  saved  by  water;  but  they  are  con- 
trasted with  the  unbelievers  around  Noe."  ' 

In  concluding  this  short  examination  of  the  narrative  of 
the  Flood,  we  would  beinclined  to  admit:  (i)  that,  despite 
all  affirmations  to  the  contrary,  the  obvious  and  apparently 
true  meaning  of  the  Biblical  writer  implies  a  belief  in  a 
universal  Deluge  entailing  the  death  of  all  living  beings 
outside  those  in  Noe's  Ark;  (2)  that  this  universality  was 
one  commensurate  with  the  limited  horizon  which  bounded 
the  world  at  the  time  when  the  primitive  tradition  of  the 
Deluge  originated  or  even  was  embodied  in  the  sacred  nar- 
rative; (3)  that  any  of  the  three  theories  which  have  been 
exposed  may  be  freely  admitted  from  the  standpoint  of  the- 
ology, according  as  it  appears  more  probable  to  each  indi- 
vidual scholar;  (4)  finally,  that  the  teachings  of  physical  and 
geological  sciences  have  entirely  done  away  with  the  con- 
ception of  an  actual  Flood  which  would,  at  any  time  since 
the  creation  of  man,  have  covered  the  entire  globe. 

§  6.   Difficulties  a?id  Probabilities  concerning  Primitive 

Chrotiology. 

The  last  topic — one  merely  to  l)e  touched  upon  in  this 
chapter — refers  to  the  difficulties  and  probabilities  connected 
with  Primitive  Chronology,  that  is  with  the  chronology  of 
the  period  which  extends  from  the  Flood  back  to  the  crea- 

*  ScMANZ,  A  Christian  Apology,  vol.  i,  p.  438  (Engl.  Transl.). 
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tion  of  the  first  man.  The  principal  difficulties  connected 
therewith  arise  chiefly  from  the  following  facts  :  (i)  the 
figures  for  this  period  which  are  found  in  the  genealogical 
table  of  Genesis,  chap,  v,  and  the  notice  of  the  year  of  the 
Flood  in  Genesis,  chap,  vii,  6,  disagree  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  the  Septuagint.  The  for^ 
mer,  followed  in  this  by  the  Vulgate,  makes  this  period 
cover  1656  years;  whereas  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  assigns 
1307  years,  and  the  Septuagint  Version  2242,  to  the  same 
interval;^  (2)  the  impossibility  of  determining  which  of 
these  three  sets  of  figures  must  be  considered  as  the  primi- 
tive one;  (3)  the  impossibility  of  deciding  whether  the  gene- 
alogy of  the  patriarchs  furnishes  us  with  a  complete  list, 
there  being  great  probabilities  that  in  connection  with  it,  as 
in  connection  with  Our  Lord's  genealogy  in  St.  Matthew, 
some  links  may  have  been  intentionally  omitted,  inasmuch 
as  "  the  number  of  the  patriarchs,  ten^  is  a  common  one  in  the 
lists  of  the  prehistoric  rulers  or  heroes  of  many  peoples,"  ' 


These  differences  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table: 


Names  of  the  Patriarchs 
in  Gen.  V. 


Adam 

Seth 

Enos 

Cainan 

Malaleel 

Jared 

Henoch 

Mathusala 

Lamech 

Noe 

From  Noe  to  the  Flood 


Years  from  Creation  to  the  Flood. 


Age  of  each  when  next  was  born. 


Heb.  and  Vulg.        Samaritan 


130 

105 
90 
70 

65 
162 

65 
187 
182 
500 


1656 


130 

105 

90 

70 

6S 
62 

65 
67 

S3 
500 
xoo 


1307 


Septuagint. 


230 
205 
190 
170 
165 
162 
165 
167 
188 
500 
100 


2242 


'  E.  L.  CuKTiss,  art.  Chronology,  in  Hastings,  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i,  p.  397;  see 
also  ViG<.(URoux,  loc.  cit.,  p.  477  sq. 
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and  is  also  employed  for  ihe  i)ost-diluvian  patriarchs;* 
(4)  the  certainty  that  the  respective  dates  for  the  Flood 
and  for  the  Creation  of  Man  which  have  been  considered  for 
centuries  as  close  approximations  on  the  basis  of  the  data 
supplied  by  the  Bible,  cannot  be  held  as  such  any  longer  on 
account  of  tlie  well-ascertained  facts  and  inferences  of  geol- 
ogy and  ethnography;  for  ethnography  requires  that  we 
should  put  back  by  several  thousand  years  (as  is  granted 
by  liellynck,  S.J.,  Brunengo,  S.J.,  Rault,  Thomas,  Card. 
Meignan,  Card.  Gonzalez,  O.P.,  Hummelauer,  S.J. ,  etc.)  the 
traditional  date  of  the  Flood;  and  geology,  that  of  man's 
creation  by  several  tliousands  more,  as  is  affirmed  by  such 
learned  and  Christian  geologists  as  de  Lapparent,  de  Na- 
daillac,  Arcelin,  etc.,  etc.^;  (5)  lastly,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the 
fact  that  we  find  such  precision  in  the  figures  of  the  gene- 
alogical table  which  is  embodied  in  the  historical  book  of 
Genesis. 

In  view  of  these  and  other  such  difficulties,  Christian 
scholars  and  scientists  have  been  led  to  adopt,  as  either  cer- 
tain or  probable,  positions  very  different  from  those  generally 
held  in  ])ast  centuries.  Some,  following  in  this  the  example 
of  St.  Jerome,  despair  of  fixing  the  chronology  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  decline  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  in 
order  to  divert  their  researches  into  a  more  i)rofitable 
channel.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  declare  that  "  the  VAhle 
indicates,  in  a  measure  wliich  suffices  for  its  divine  scope, 
tlie  chronological  order  of  the  facts  whicli  it  relates.  But 
the  Holy  Spirit  not  having  ins])ired  it  in  order  to  found,  or 
cast  light  u})on,  the  science  of  chronology,  we  should  not 
seek  in   it   a  detailed   and   precise  chronology,  a  complete 

'  Gen    xi,  10  sqq. 

'  For  grounds,  see  Pelt,  Histoire  de  I'Ancien  Testament,  vol.  i,  p.  102  sq. ;  Vigojj- 
Kotrx,  loc  cit.,  p.  481  sqq  ;  and  Diet,  de  la  Hiblc,  art.  ClironoloRie  l'>iblique,  col.  718 
sqq.;  and  works  on  Historical  Geology  and  I'a  aontoiogy  by  dk  I.ai'I'Akknt,  Dana, 
Lii  Con  1 1:,  etc. 
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system  of  dates  accurately  indicated,  methodically  con- 
nected, and  perfectly  preserved";'  all  its  data  may  there- 
fore be  utilized,  but  should  not  be  absolutely  depended 
upon.  At  any  rate,  and  this  is  most  important  to  bear  in 
mind,  the  best-informed  scholars  and  interpreters  maintain 
with  Card.  Meignan  that  "  it  would  be  an  error  to  imagine 
that  the  Catholic  faith  requires  us  to  believe  that  man's 
creation  occurred  within  the  last  6000  years;  .  .  .  revelation 
has  no  precise  teaching  in  that  regard."'  Again,  owing  to 
the  manifest  insufficiency  of  Biblical  data,  they  generally 
admit  that  the  task  of  fixing  approximate  dates  for  either 
the  Flood  or  man's  creation  falls  naturally  within  the 
province  of  human  sciences,  particularly  of  ethnography 
and  geology.  Finally,  it  is  by  far  the  most  common 
opinion  that  these  sciences,  while  not  giving  a  precise  date 
for  those  events,  have  made  it  necessary  to  refer  them  to  a 
period  much  more  remote  than  the  one  formerly  admitted. 
In  regard  to  the  longevity  of  the  patriarchs,  several  Cath- 
olic scholars  have  adopted  Bunsen's  theory,  according  to 
which  the  figures  giving  the  age  at  which  the  heads  of  fami- 
lies begot  their  first-born,  and  the  length  of  their  life  after- 
wards, are  later  additions  designating  regular  cycles.  The 
primitive  text,  it  is  supposed,  stated  only  the  duration  of 
tlie  life  of  those  various  heads  who  really  personified  an 
entire  series  of  individuals,  so  that  when  we  are  told  that 
they  lived  700  or  900  years,  we  should  understand  it  of 
their  life  in  themselves  and  in  their  descendants.  This  is 
not  an  altogether  improbable  opinion.' 

'  Abbd  DE  FoviLLH,  S.S.,  quoted  by  Father  Zahm,  loc.  cit.,  p.  306.  Cfr.  also 
Bklcker,  S.J.,  in  "  La  Controverse,"  March  1886,  p.  383. 

'"  Le  Monde  et  THomme  Primitif,"  p.  163  (Paris,  1869).  Card.  Gonzalez,  O.P., 
says  in  this  connection  :  "The  Church  has  censured  no  opinions  regarding  the  antiquity 
of  the  human  race"  (La  Biblia  y  la  Ciencia,  1892). 

•See  ViG(JUK()ix,  Livres  Saints  et  Critique  Rationaliste,  vol.  iv,  p.  224  (Paris,  1891), 
and  Manuel  Hiblique,  vol.  ii,  n.  333  ;  J.  Tavluk,  art.  Patriarchs  in  Hastings,  Diet,  of 
the  Bible,  vol.  iii. 
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Division  I. — The  Opening  Historical  P)(X)ks  : 
Genesis-Josue. 

Chapter  V.      The  Middle  Books:    J']xodiis\   Leviticus;  N^umbers. 


The  Book  ok  \ 
KxoDis  : 


1.  lis  Literan-  Strii  turc. 

C  Tlie    historical    existence 

(if  Moses. 

2.  Its  Historical  Character:  O'^ecent  Difficulties  re- 
garding the  Exodus 
from  Egypt. 


3.   The  Dccahigue  (Literary  Forms. — Divine  and  Mo- 
[  saic  Authorbhip). 


II. 

The  r>ooK  ok 

Leviticus: 


1.  Its  Literary  Structure. 

General    Historical    Sig- 
nificance. 

2.  Its  Historical  Character:  "I  Tlie  Statements   in  Jcn-- 

mias  vii,    22;   Amos  v, 
2;. 


11. 


I.   Its  Literary  Structure. 


The   Hook   ov  \  2.    Its  Historical  Character: -I 

I 

Numbers:      /*      t*    r>  i-   •       n^      i  • 

[^3.   Its  Religious  leachnig. 

1S8 


r  f  ienoral    Historical    Sig- 
I       nidcancc-. 

j  Section   referring    to  \\\- 
[      laam. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE    MIDDLE    BOOKS:    EXODUS;    LEVITICUS;    NUMBERS. 

§   I.    The  Book  of  Exodus. 

I.  Its  Literary  Structure.  Critics  generally  grant 
that  the  same  literary  structure  which  they  recognize  in 
Genesis  is  to  be  found  in  Exodus.  The  same  principal 
sources,  J,  E  and  P,  having  the  same  characteristics,  are  in- 
terwoven in  the  latter  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  former, 
and,  as  they  claim,  apparently  by  the  same  hands.  For 
the  sake  of  brevity,  we  shall  not  enter  into  the  details  of 
their  analysis,  but  simply  give  a  synopsis  of  the  literary 
Contents  of  Exodus,  on  the  basis  of  the  Oxford  Hexateuch 
edited  by  J.  E.  Carpenter  and  G.  H.  Battersby  :^ 

§  I.   Exodus  i-xiii,  i6. 
Israel  in  Egypt. 
£ 


F'  Death  of  Joseph. 

18-12  14a  Oppression  of  the 
children  of  Israel  by  the 
Egyptians. 

120b  %-l  Pharao  charges  the 
people  to  throw  the  male 
children  into  the  river. 


211-22  Moses  kil'.s  an  Egyp- 
tian and  flees  to  Madian: 
marries  Sepliora. 

223a  Death  of  the  king  of 
Egypt. 


115-21§  Pharao  commands 
the  midwives  to  kill  the 
male  children. 

21-10  Moses  rescued  from 
the  bulrushes. 


11-5  The  Israelites  in  Egj'pt. 

17  Their  increase. 
113  14I>  And   oppression  by 
the  P^gyjHians. 


2231>-25  f'.od  hears  the  cry 
of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael. 


'  For  detailed  information,  besides  the  Oxford  I/exntcuch,  see  Hastings,  Diet,  of 
the  Bible,  art.  Exodus;  B.  W.  Bacon,  The  Tlireefold  Tradition  of  the  Exodus;  Drivek, 
Introd.  to  the  Literal,  of  the  Old  Test.,  p.  22  sqq.  (fitli  lulition);  etc. 
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22  18  The  commission  to  Mo- 
ses at  the  burning  bush. 

41-9  Signs  for  convincing  the 

Israelites 
410-12  Yaliweh    will    be    with 

Moses'  mouth. 
413-16  Aron     shall      be      his 

spokesman. 


419-23§  Moses  directed  to  re- 
turn. 

424  26  'A  bridegroom  of 
blood.' 


429-31  The  people  believe. 
53    Permission   asked   to    go 

three     days'    journey     to 

sacrifice. 
55-23  Increased  tasks. 

(II  3§.) 


714-25§  Nile  water  smitten. 

8  Frogs  and  Flies. 
{n-17  Murrain  on  cattle. 
yi3-3.'i§  Hail  and  thunder. 

101  29§  Locusts. 

lU  «  Death  of  Firstborn  an- 
nounced. 
1,1221-27  The  Passover. 

l'.>29-34  Death  of  Firstborn. 
];i37..    March  to  Succoth. 
13^16     Mazzoth,      Firstborn, 
Firstlings. 


31-22§  The  commission  to 
Moses  :  the  revelation 
of  the  name  Yahweh. 


417.  201)  The  gift  of  the  rod. 
Farewell  to  Jethro. 


427.  Aaron  goes  to  meet 
Moses. 

5  Permission  asked  to  go 
and  hold  a  feast  in  the 
wilderness. 

51  People  sent  to  their  bur- 
dens. 

(II  3§.) 


715  20§   Water    turned   into 
blood. 


922  35§  Thunder,   Hail  and 

Fire. 
10l2-2()§  Locusts. 
1021-23  27  Darkness. 
lU-3()ne  plague  more  an- 

announced. 


(1162-9.) 


§ 


1321      Yahweh       leads       the 

March. 
U§    I'ur-suit;       the       Pillar; 

Crossing;  Destruction  of 

Egyptians. 
15118  Song  of  Moses. 
1522-27§     .sur,     Mara,      Elim 

(Numb.  1 1). 


173-7§  No  water  at  Massa. 

187-11§  Visit  of  Moses'  father- 
ID-Iaw. 


2.   Exodus  xiii,  17-xviii. 
From  Egypt  to  Sinai. 
1317..    Marcli  to  Red    Sea: 

Josei)h's  bones. 
14§  Pursuit ;  Angel  of  Cod; 
Egyptians  di.«c(imfited. 

1520  Song  of  Mary. 

152s  Proving  (at  Massa). 

104  l>roving  by  bread  from 

iieavcn. 
IT'  <§  No  water  at  Meril)a. 
]',HU',  Fight  witii  Ani.dec. 
181-12§  Visit  of  Jclliro. 

1813^27      Appointment      of 
Judges. 


C2-9  Revelation  of  Yahweh 
and  commission  of 
Moses. 

GIO  77  Instructions  to  Moses 
and  Aaron  ((Geneal- 
ogies). 

78-13  Rod  and  Serpents. 

719-22  Water  turned  into 
blood. 

85  19§  F'rogs  and  Lice. 

<J8-12  Boils  on  men. 


I,I2l-28§  is-.W  Passover  and 
Mazzoth. 

1240..  r)l  March  out. 
131  Firstborn     and     First- 
lings. 


1320  March  to  Socoth. 

14§       Pursuit;       Cro.ssing; 
Egyptians  overwhelmed. 


1C§  Elim,  Sin,  manna  and 

quails. 
171   Raphidim. 
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1911b-25§  People  to  keep 
away,  priests  to  draw 
near,  Theophany. 


(3410  26). 


2-11-9  Moses,  Aaron  and  70 
elders  go  up,  see  God,  and 
feast . 


§  3.  Exodus  xix-xl. 
At  Sinai. 
£ 

1026  Israel  before  Mt.  Sinai. 

193-i9§  Moses  goes  up,  mes- 
sage, people  to  be  hal- 
lowed,  Theophany. 

201-17  The  Decalogue. 

2018-21  People  fear;  Moses 
approaches. 

2022-^31'J  Words  and  Judg- 
ments combined. 

2320-33  Concluding  dis- 
course. 

243-8  Moses  binds  people 
by  a  Covenant  ;  Sacri- 
ficial feast. 

2412-18§  Moses  goes  up  to 
receive  the  Tables  and 
lemains  40  days. 


(3427). 


3225-29   Revolt,     Loyalty    of 

Levites. 

331-*  Instructions  to  depart ; 

mourning. 
3312-23   Moses'  colloquy  with 

Yahweh. 

341-9  Tables  hewn,  Theoph- 
any. 

3110-26  Ten  Words  of  Yah- 
weh. 

3427  Covenant,  Tables  en- 
graved. 


191-24  Arrival  at  Sinai. 


3118b  Gift  of  Tables  of 
stone. 

3213.5§  The  Golden  Calf, 
Breaking  of  I  ables, 
Intercession  of  Moses. 

336  People  strip  off  orna- 
ments- 

337-11  Tent  of  Meeting; 
Moses'  colloquy  with 
Yahweh. 


(2022-2319). 
(3118). 


2415b-18b  Moses  goes  up; 
the  cloud  and  glory. 

25-31  Instructions  as  to 
Sanctuary  and  Priest- 
hood. 

3118a  (Jift  of  Tables  of  the 
Testimony. 


3429-35  Moses  descends;  his 
face  shines. 
35-40  Sanctuary  prepared 
I  and  erected. 

2.  Its  Historical  Character  It  is  not  necessary  to 
repeat  and  insist  on  the  general  remark  which  was  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  foregoing  cliapter,  to  wit,  that  the 
compihitory  character  of  a  sacred  book  does  not  interfere 
necessarily  witli  its  historical  value.  The  compiling  of  tra- 
ditions and  documents  was  clearly  in  vogue  when  the  Old 
Testament  historical  books  were  composed,  and  has  left  its 
unmistakable  impress  even  upon  the  comj)osition  of  our 
first  three  (}osi)els,'  but,  for  all  that,  has  no  more  impaired 

'  This  point  will  be  studied  in  detail,  in  connection  with  the  Synof>tic  Gospels,  in 
the  author's  forthcoming  volume  of  Special  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament. 
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the  real  value  of  the  former  than  that   of  the   latter.      Nor 
can  it  be   said,   as   is   oftentimes   asserted  by  rationalistic 
scholars,  that  the  rewriting  of  such  traditions  or  documents 
from  a  later  or  special  standpoint  by  Israel's  prophetical  or 
priestly  narrators  interferes  materially  with  their  historical 
character.     The  modern  scholar  can  still  ascertain    tlie   ex- 
istence of  such   primitive  sources   by  the  divergences   and 
literary   features   which   have  been   preserved,  and   in   fact 
feel  all  the  surer  about  the  events  narrated,  because  handed 
down,    not    througli   only   one    source   of   information,   but 
through  several,  whose  independence  can  easily  be  shown.' 
The  student  of  history  should,  moreover,  bear  in  mind  that 
from  the  beginning  of  Exodus  the  traditions  largely  lose  the 
character   of   family  life   which    they   exhibit   in    Genesis, 
and    are    concerned    more    directly   with    Israel's    national 
life,  from    the    death    of    Joseph    to    the    erection    of    the 
Tabernacle  by  Moses.     This  very  fact  points   not   unlikely 
to  "  a  now  larger  basis   of  historical  recollection"^   among 
the  chosen  ])eople,  while  it  allows  us  to  view   the  facts  nar- 
rated in  the  more  distinct  light  both   of  Israel's  subsequent 
national  life  and  of  Egyptian  contem])orary  history.      It  is 
precisely  from  this   twofold   historical   standpoint   that   the 
events  set  forth  in  the  book  of  Exodus  have  been  examined 
during   the   nineteenth    century,   and   that,  as   a  rule,  their 
trustworthy  character  has  shone  out  most  vividly.     This  is 
particularly  true  in  connection  with  the  personality  of  Moses, 
whose  historical  existence  is  borne  witness  to,  not  only  by 
a  reference  to  his  name  in  one  of  the  most  ancient  docu- 
ments of  the  Hexateuch,*  but  also,  and   in   a   very  special 
manner,  by  all   the   perfectly  ascertained   events   of  Israel's 
early  national  life   and   subse(|uent  social  and  religious  his- 

•  This  is  very  well  shown  by  A.  Kittki,,  A  History  of  tlie  Hebrews,  vol.  i,  p.   22a 
sqq.  ^EnRl.  Transl.). 

2  B.  W.  Bacon,  The  Triple  Tradition  ol  the  Exodus,  p,  3. 
'  Exod.  xvii. 
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tory/  Tliis  is  also  particularly  true  in  connection  with  the 
narrative  of  Israel's  oppression  in  Egypt  and  their  deliver- 
ance from  the  Egyptian  bondage,  the  historical  character  of 
which  the  wonderful  discoveries  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaos 
have  so  powerfully  confirmed  throughout  the  nineteenth 
century."  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  much  of  the 
confidence  with  which  archaeologists  were  wont  to  main- 
tain that  the  Israelites  were  oppressed  in  Egypt  under 
Ramesses  II.,  and  escaped  from  it  under  Menephtah  I.,  has 
recently  disappeared.  On  the  famous  "  Israel-stele  "  dis- 
covered in  1896,  by  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie,  the  name  of  Israel 
was  read  for  the  first  time  on  an  Egyptian  monument,  and 
it  was  also  unmistakably  stated  that  what  Menephtah  I.  had 
had  to  do  with  "the  people  of  Israel"  was  to  'May  them 
waste  "  when  already  settled  in  Palestine.^ 

3.  The  Decalogue  ^Its  Literary  Forms. — Divine  and 
Mosaic  Authorship).  Of  all  the  small  bodies  of  primitive 
law  which  contemporary  critics  consider  as  embodied  in 
the  book  of  the  Exodus,  none  has  occupied  more  their 
attention  than  the  Decalogue,*  ''the  groundwork  of  the 
Mosaic  religion,  destined  to  be  developed  and  applied 
according  to  circumstances."  ^  One  of  the  problems  con- 
nected with  the  "Ten  Words"  arises  from  a  comparison 
between  their  twofold  literary  form  in  Exodus  and  in 
Deuteronomy  (v,  6-21),  not  unlike  the  twofold  manner 
in  which  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  record  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  The  chief  points  of  difference  between  the  two 
parallel  texts  of  the  Decalogue  are  as  follows:  "  \\\  Exodus, 

'  I'or  details,  see  Kittki-,  loc.  cit..  vol.  i,  p.  239  sq.  ;  and  W.  II.  Uknnfti  ,  ait.  Mo- 
ses, in  Hastin(;s,  Diet,  of  the  P.ible,  vol.  iii,  p.  44  sqq. 

2  Cfr.  "Outlines  of  Jewisli  History,"  Chap.  V  sqq.,  and  works  therein    referred  to. 

'  For  the  translation  of  this  inscription,  by  Pktkik.  see  "  New  \/oild,"  March  1899, 
p.  31;  for  that  by  W.  SriKciF.LUKHO,  see  the  "Oxfotd  Hexateuch,"  vol   i  p    170. 

*  Exod.  XX,  T-17. 

*ViGOUROux,  Manuel  Biblique,  vol.  ii,  n.  375,  §5. 
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the  sabbath  is  to  be  kept,  because  Yaliweh  made  all 
things  in  six  days  and  rested  the  seventh ;  in  Deuteronomy, 
because  the  slave  as  well  as  his  master  needs  rest.'  Here 
too,  as  in  the  command  to  honor  parents,  there  are  ampli- 
fications of  language  peculiar  to  the  recension  in  Deuteron- 
omy.' In  Exodus,  the  Israelite  is  forbidden  to  covet  his 
neighbor's  house,  and  then  wife,  slave  and  cattle  are  speci- 
fied as  possessions  included  within  the  Hebrew  idea  of 
house  or  liousehold  (xx,  17).  In  Deuteronomy,  the  com- 
mandment is  adapted  to  a  later  and  more  humane  view. 
First,  the  Israelite  is  not  to  *  covet '  his  neiglibor's  wife. 
Next,  he  is  not  to  'desire'  liis  neiglibor's  house,  land, 
slaves,  etc.  The  separation  of  the  wife  from  mere  property 
is  very  significant." '  A  natural  explanation  of  tliese  and 
other  such  differences  between  tlie  two  wordings  of  the 
Decalogue  is  found  in  the  theory  that  originally  it  was  com- 
posed of  very  concise  precepts,  all  couched  in  the  same 
brief  form  under  whicli  some  have  actually  come  down  to 
us,  as,  for  instance:  ''Thou  shalt  not  kill";  "thou  shalt  not 
commit  adultery  ";  "thou  shalt  not  steal";  and  that  it  is 
only  in  the  course  of  time  that  reasons,  varying  according  to 
the  various  writers  and  periods,  were  added  to  some  of  them. 

While  this  theory  accounts  for  both  the  common  element 
and  for  its  variations,  in  the  two  parallel  texts  of  tlie  Deca- 
logue, it  also  allows  us  to  refer  to  Moses  only  that  common 
element  which,  as  unbiassed  historical  criticism  must  needs 
grant,  contains  nothing  that  would  reflect  a  period  posterior 
to  the  great  lawgiver's  time.* 

But  the  Decalogue  is  not  ascribed  to  Moses  alone  by  the 

'  Exod.  XX,  8,  9,  11;  Deut.  v,  12-15. 

'  Exod.  XX,  12;  I)cut.  V,  iCy. 

'\V.  E.  AuDis,  art.  Decalogue,  in  Encydopredia  Biblica,  vol.  i,  col.  1049.  For  other 
differences,  see  W.  P.  Patki<m)n,  in  Hastings,  Diet,  of  the  Iiible,  art.  Decalogue, 
p.  580;  Bacon;  Dkivhk  ;  Dim..mann  ;  Hkigc;s  ;  etc 

*  Cfr.  W.  P.  Patki  so.N-,  loc  cit.,  p.  581;  Kitti;i„  Hist,  of  the  Hebrews,  vol.  i,  p. 
24^  sqq.  (Engl.  Transl.) ;  R.  L.  Otti.hv,  Aspects  of  Die  Old  Test  ,  p.  215  sqq. 
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Biblical  account;  it  is  also,  and  in  a  most  explicit  manner, 
described  as  having  God  for  its  immediate  author.  The 
scene  of  the  giving  of  the  law  is  laid  at  the  foot  of  Sinai, 
where  the  Hebrew  nation  is  gathered  to  receive  a  revela- 
tion,' and  actually  listens  to  the  words  of  God,  which  reach 
in  articulate  tones  the  ears  of  the  terrified  people.''  These 
divine  words  were  afterwards  written  by  the  very  finger  of 
God  on  two  tables  of  stone,'  which,  after  they  had  been 
broken  by  Moses,  were  replaced  by  two  others  on  which  He 
had  promised  to  rewrite  the  former  commands.*  Whether 
God  did  actually  rewrite  them  does  not  indeed  appear;* 
but  the  very  same  divine  words  were  certainly  engraved  on 
the  latter  two  tables  which  were  afterwards  deposited  in 
the  Ark,  as  we  are  told  in  Deuter.  x,  4,  5.  Very  mysterious 
indeed  was  the  Theophany  wherein  Yahweh  made  His 
presence  and  will  known  upon  Mount  Sinai  ;  and  hardly 
less  obscure,  because  very  complicated  and  apparently  con- 
flicting in  some  of  its  details,  is  the  account  of  it  which 
has  come  down  to  us.  But  this  should  in  no  way  induce 
us  to  deny  the  historical  character  of  the  transactions  at 
Sinai.  "  However  tangled  up  the  various  threads  of  the 
account  may  be,  one  thing  stands  out  as  the  most  impor- 
tant point  in  all  the  narratives:  the  centre  of  everything 
that  happens  here  is  the  revelation  of  Yahweh  at  Sinai  in 
a  law  which  is  to  rule  the  life  of  the  people.  With  respect 
to  the  contents  and  compass  of  this  law  the  narrators  vary 
from  each  other  more  widely,  almost,  than  as  to  the  external 
history  of  the  lawgiving.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural. 
For  no   other  event  could  so   interest   the  people  ;   none 


1  Exod.  xix,  17. 

''  Kxod.  XX,  19  ;  I)Liit.  iv,  12. 

5  Kxod.  xxxi,  18  ;  Deut.  iv,  13. 

*  Exod.  xxxiv,  I. 

'('fr.  Exod.  xxxiv,  1,  28. 
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would  be  so  frequently  reported  as  this.      But,  with  all  the 
differences,  the  narrators  agree  as  to  the  thing  itself."' 

§  2.    Tkc  Book  of  Leviticus. 

I.  Its  Literary  Structure.  While  Genesis  and  Ex- 
odus are  divided  by  contemporary  critics  between  the  great 
literary  sources  which  they  admit  at  the  basis  of  those 
sacred  books,  the  27  chapters  of  Leviticus  are  assigned  by 
them  all  to  only  one  document,  viz.,  the  Priestly  Code  (P). 
Nevertheless,  they  agree  in  recognizing  "  the  Law  of  Holi- 
ness," in  Leviticus  (chaps,  xvii-xxvi),  as  a  special  section 
marked  by  certain  peculiar  features  of  its  own,  and  in 
admitting  several  different  strata  in  the  remainder  of  the 
book.  Here  are  the  leading  literary  divisions,  as  given  by 
the  Oxford  Hexaieuch^  edited  by  J.  E.  Carpenter  and  G. 
H.  Battersby:' 


Priestly  Tokah  (Pt). 

l-7§  Sacrifice  (see  coloplion 
in  7-7,  ss). 


11-15  Clean  and  Unclean. 

17-26§     Law    of     Holiness 
(most  ancient  code). 


Great  PRin;sTi,Y  Writing 

iPbO. 


9  Consecration  of  priest- 
hood, sequels. 

162-2«55  Aaron  to  atone  for 
tlie  jieople. 

23§  Calendar  of  sacred  days. 


Later  Priestly  Sections 

(P«). 
4  The  Sin  offering. 

8  Consecration  of  Priest- 
hood. 

IC  Annual  Day  of  Atone- 
ment. 

2.5  Sacred  Years. 

27  Vows. 


2.  Its  Historical  Character.  Even  when  the  fore- 
going literary  divisions  of  Leviticus  are  taken  for  granted,  it 
is  easy  to  vindicate  the  general  historical  significance  of  that 
sacred  book  from  the  destructive  assertions  of  Rationalists. 
Sound  historical  sense  requires  that  we  should  assume  a  litur- 
gical system  as  an  integrant  part  of  the  history  of  ancient 
Judaism,  and   Leviticus  supplies   it  to  us,  first  by  its  con- 

'  KiTTi-L,  loc.  cit..  p.  235;  cfr  also  HANNF.nERr,,  Histoire  de  la  Rdv<51ation  Biblique, 
vol.  i,  pp.  100,  106,  107  (French  Transl.i;  Card.  Mhicnan,  de  Moise  i  David,  p.  i  sqq. 

'^  For  details,  beside  the  Ox/oni  Hcxateuch,  see  art.  Leviticus,  in  Hastings,  Diet, 
of  the  Bible  ;  Dkivf.k,  Introd.  to  Literat.  of  Old  Test.,  p.  42  sqq  ;  Leviticus  in  Sacred 
Hooks  of  Old  Test.,  edit,  by  P.  I  laupt ;  H.  W.  Hacon,  Triple  Tradition  of  the  Exodus  ; 
ftc. 
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tents,  and  next  by  its  place  in  the  first  series  of  the  Old 
Testament  historical  books,  which  extends  from  Genesis 
to  the  fourth"  book  of  Kings.'  The  compilatory  character 
of  Leviticus  does  not  necessarily  entail  its  non-historical 
character,  any  more  than  in  connection  with  Exodus  or  any 
other  such  historical  compilation.  On  the  contrary,  it  points 
to  the  clearly  historical  manner  in  which  the  liturgical  ele- 
ment of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  grew,  pretty  much 
in  the  same  way  as  our  liturgical  books  bear  witness  to  the 
gradual  development  of  Christian  worship  at  a  later  date. 
Nor  should  the  contents  of  Leviticus  be  treated  as  deprived 
of  historical  value  because  they  have  come  down  to  us — so 
at  least  contemporary  critics  affirm — in  a  literary  mould  of  a 
later  date  than  was  formerly  admitted.  For,  as  granted  by 
such  an  advanced  critic  as  G.  Harford-Battersby : '' The 
earlier  collections  it  contains  carry  us  back  to  the  earlier 
years  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  later  ones  preserve  probably 
with  accuracy  the  procedure  at  the  Temple  during  the  period 
after  Josias'  reformation,  and  no  doubt  partially  reflect  the 
praxis  of  previous  centuries,  for  the  continuity  of  custom 
and  persistency  of  ritual,  where  no  historical  revolution  has 
taken  place,  must  be  remembered.  '  ^  Finally,  the  striking 
and  numerous  parallels  which  archaeologists  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  have  instituted  between  the  Levitical  and  the 
Egyptian  worships  have  conclusively  shown  that  the  ritual 
of  the  book  of  Leviticus  had  a  no  less  firm  than  extensive 
basis  in  history.' 

It   is  true  that  such  statements  as   Jeremias  vii,  22:  "I 


•  This  first  series,  as  is  well  known,  is  parallel  to  a  second  one  comprising  the  books 
of  Paralipomenon  or  Chronicles.  Cfr.  Dkivkh,  Introd.  to  Literal,  of  Old.  Test  ,  p.  5 
(6th  edit  ). 

^  G.  Hanfokd  Rattkkshy.  art.  Leviticus,  in  Hastings,  Dictionary  of  the  Hihle. 
vol.  iii,  p.  loH;  cfr.  also  V.an  oi:n  Bii:si:n,  in  Dublin  Review,  Jan.  180^,  p.  50  sqq 

^  For  details,  see  "Outlines  of  Jewish  History,"  and  the  valuable  works  of  Vicoinoux, 
Hauim:u.  Sayci-:,  etc.,  etc.,  on  the  Bible  and  modern  Discoveries. 
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(Yaliwch  speaks)  spoke  not  to  your  fatliers,  and  I  com- 
manded them  not,  in  tlie  day  that  I  brouglu  them  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  concerning  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices"; 
and  Amos  v,  25:  "Did  you  offer  victims  and  sacrifices  to 
Me  in  tlie  desert  for  forty  years,  O  House  of  Israel,"  seem 
at  first  blush  to  bear  out  the  rationalistic  position  concern- 
ing the  non-Mosaic  character  of  the  whole  Levitical  worship 
in  ancient  Judaism.  In  fact.  Father  Chas.  Robert'  writes 
of  the  former  passage:  "  This  is  a  flat  denial  that  Moses 
enacted  laws  concerning  holocausts  and  sacrifices.  The 
ex])lanations  usually  given  to  the  contrary  are  no  explana- 
tions at  all."  Tliere  are,  however,  several  jwssible  ways 
out  of  the  difficulty,  which  have  been  pointed  out  by  Orelli, 
Knabenbauer,  and  otlicrs,  in  tlicir  commentaries  on  Jere- 
mias.  One,  probably  the  best,  of  these  explanations  con- 
strues the  prophet's  words  in  verse  22  as  an  antithesis  to 
the  idea  expressed  in  verse  23,  after  the  following  manner: 
"  I  commanded  your  fathers  not  so  much  in  respect  of  holo- 
causts and  sacrifices  as  rather  enjoined  the  obedience  due 
to  My  voice  by  My  own  people."  This  meaning  is  in 
j)erfect  harmony  with  general  Semitic  usage, ^  and  seems  re- 
quired by  the  passages  where  Jeremias  evinces  a  distinct 
ac([uaintance  with  Mosaic  precepts  regarding  sacrifices/ 

The  other  statement  (pioted  from  Amos  (v.  25)  offers 
still  less  difficulty.  Even  ^V.  Robertson  Smilli  takes  it  to 
mean  that  the  Mosaic  system  of  sacrifice  did  not  go  into  full 
and  developed  oi)eration  in  tlie  Wilderness,  a  fact  of  which 
we  have  hints  elsewhere  (for  instance,  Deuter.  xii,  8,  9),  and 

'  Rcponsc  a  I'lCncycIique  el  les  Catholiqucs  Anglais  et  Anuricains,  j).  19, 

'  CIr.  Osee,  vi,  6  ;   I  Kings,  xv,  22. 

•  Cfr.  OvKi.M,  on  Jeremias,  p.  77  sq.  (Engl.  Transl.).  It  must  be  said,  however,  that 
the  soUitions  suggested  by  Father  K<^bkkt  Iiiniself  (loc.  cit.)  of  a  possible  interpola- 
tion, or  of  a  later  Mosaic  legislation  regarding  sacrifice,  called  Mosaic  because  in  accord- 
ance with  tlie  s])irit  and  other  regulations  of  the  great  lawgiver  of  Israel,  have  tlieir  own 
amount  of  probability.  Cir.  S.  Daviusun,  Introd.  to  the  C)ld  'I'est.,  vol.  i,  p.  339  sq. 
(London,  1X62^. 
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which  is  implied  in  the  language  of  several  of  the  laws  them- 
selves.^ The  prophet's  words  are  not,  therefore,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  historical  character  of  the  book  of  Leviticus  as 
maintained  above. 

3.  Its  Leading  Religious  Ideas.  But  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  later  developments  which  contemporary 
scholars  claim  in  regard  to  the  ceremonial  laws  as  embodied 
in  Exodus,  it  is  beyond  question  that  the  leading  religious 
ideas  contained  in  this  sacred  book  are  of  great  and  perma- 
nent value.  The  key-note  of  all  the  detailed  and  intricate 
regulations  which  make  up  its  chapters  is  found  in  the  oft- 
repeated  sentence:  "Be  ye  holy,  because  I  Yahweh  your 
God  am  holy":^  the  land,  the  people,  the  private  citizen, 
the  ruler,  the  priest,  etc.,  are  the  land,  the  people,  the  sub- 
ject, the  minister  of  a  holy  God,  and  therefore  must  be  holy, 
that  is  must  abstain  from  aught  that  could  defile  them, 
and  atone  by  sacrifices  of  the  right  kind  for  their  various 
sins  and  trespasses.  This  fundamental  teaching  of  Leviticus 
was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Israel  in  all  the  stages  of 
its  existence  as  a  nation  among  idolatrous  peoples,  and  is  of 
no  less  importance  to  the  new  "  Israel  of  God  "  living  in  the 
midst  of  a  corrupt  world.  The  Law  of  Sacrifice  as  promul- 
gated in  Leviticus  was,  and  will  ever  remain,  in  perfect 
harmony  with  our  human  need  for  something  visible  and 
outward  in  divine  worship,  while  its  particulars  happily 
illustrated  the  various  feelings  of  thanksgiving,  adoration, 
etc.,  which  every  rational  creature  owes  to  its  Maker,  and 
foreshadowed  the  perfect  Sacrifice  offered  on  Calvary  and 
continually  renewed  on  our  altars,  with  its  infinite  atoning 
and  vivifying  power.  The  Law  of  the  Consecration  of  the 
priesthood,  together  with  its  detailed  ordinances  regarding 

•  Kxod.  xii,  25;   Levit.  xiv,  34;  xxiii,  10;  xxv,  2;  etc.,  etc. 
'  Levit.  xi,  44  ;  xix,  2  ,  xx,  7  ;  etc. 
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the  priests'  duties  and  holiness,  must  ever  remain  solemn 
reading  for  those  who  now  share  in  Christ's  own  priesthood, 
mediators  between  God  and  His  peo})le,  and  offer  to  the 
Almighty  no  other  Victim  than  the  true  Lamb  of  God. 
Finally,  **t]ie  Law  of  Clean  and  Unclean  "  enforces  precepts 
of  hygiene,  of  self-respect,  etc.,  which,  either  in  themselves, 
or  at  least  in  their  si)irit,  are  of  great  value  for  the  indi- 
vidual and  public  welfare  down  to  the  i)resent  day/ 


§  3.    The  Book  of  Numbers. 

I.  Its  Literary  Structure.  The  first  ten  chapters 
of  Numbers  closely  resemble  the  Priestly  source  utilized 
throughout  Leviticus,  and  in  that  respect  differ  considerably 
from  the  second  part  of  the  book  of  Numbers  (chaps,  xi- 
xxxvi).  In  this  second  part,  as  contem])()rary  scholars  tell 
us,  the  literary  structure  exhibits  the  same  general  features 
as  Exodus,  **  J  E  reappearing  by  the  side  of  P,  though,  as  a 
rule,  not  being  so  closely  interwoven  with  it."*  Here  is  the 
analysis  of  Numbers  as  given  by  the  Oxford  Ilexateuchy 
edited  by  J.  E.  Carpenter  and  G.  H.  Pattershy: 


r»-C2t  Various  laws. 


109  Use  of  trumpets 


§  I.  The  Camp  at  Sinai. 

Nimih.  1-10. 

P« 

1§  ?,%  The  carn]i ;  nunil)er- 

in^s 
022  27   Priestly  benediction. 

101  S  Use  of  trumpets. 


1-1  Tliecamp;  numberings 
and  arrangements. 

7-0  Altar;  Levites ;  Pass- 
over ;  cloud. 


'  For  a  detailed  study  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  see  "Outlines  of  Jewish  History,"  and 
books  there  referred  to. 

'  Dkivkk,  Introd.  to  I.iterat.  of  Old  Test.,  p.  60  (6th  edit.).  For  a  detailed  analysis, 
beside  Driver,  see  the  Cjryi;rf/  Hexatcuch  :  Hacon  ;  Hastings,  Diet  of  the  I'.iblc, 
art.  Numbers ;  etc. 
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§  2.  Israel  in  the  "Wilderness. 

Numb.  1010---JL 


1029-:i6§  March  from  Yah- 
weh's  mount. 

lli-35  Manna  and  Quails, 
Kibroth-h  attaavah, 
Kaseroth. 


1216  ♦  Haseroth  to  Pharan. 
13§  Spies  and  their  report. 

14  People  weep,  and  are  all 
excluded  but  Caleb  and 
family,  and  the  little 
ones  ;  advance,  defeat- 
at  Hornia. 

1U§  Revolt  of  On. 


(111-3  Taberah  incident. 
(II  Ex.  104) 

1124-30  The  seventy  elders. 
1^1-15  Aaron,     Mary     and 
Moses. 

13§  Spies  and  their  report. 

14  People  mourn  and  rebel, 
are  turned  back  to  wil- 
derness, attempt  to  ad- 
vance. 


1C§  Revolt  of  Dathan  and 
Abiron. 


1011-28  34  March  from  Sinai. 
(llEx.lC.) 


1"^)§  Twelve  spies  and  their 

report. 
14  I'eople  murmur,  all  ex 

eluded   but   Caleb  and 

Josue. 


15  Various  laws. 

1C§  Kore  and  his  company. 

17  Aaron's  rod  that  budded. 
18-19  Priestly  revenue  ;  de- 
filement. 


i;W-8§  Water  from  the  rock. 

2019..  Way  by  Edom 
barred. 

211-3  Chanaanites  beaten  ; 
Horma. 

2116-32  .33-35  Itinerary,  con- 
quest of  the  Amorites 
(and  Hasan). 

tl2-2^  Balac  and  Balaam. 

i!51-4§  Moabite  women. 


5-,39-42  Manasses  in  Galaad. 


§  3.  In  the  Plains  of  Moab. 

Numb.  20-36. 

201  Cades;  Mary's  death. 

(llEx.  171.-.) 

'J0l3-22a  Way  by  Edom 
barred ;  departure  from 
Cades. 

214-9  Fiery  serpents. 
•Jinb-1.5  Itinerary;  conquest 
of  Sehon  and  Amorites. 

!ii".i-'23§  Halac  and  Balaam 

251-5§  Sittim;  Baal-Phegor. 


201  Wilderness  of  Sin. 
202-13§    Water     from     the 

rock. 
2022b  Arrival  at  Hor;  death 

of  Aaron. 

214  Hor  left. 


2110  Itinerary. 


221  Camp  in  plains  of 
Moab. 

256-18  Madianite  woman  ; 
Phinees. 

20-2711  C  e  n  sus  ;  inherit- 
ance. 

2712-23  Moses'  successor. 

28-^31  Offerings ;  vows; 
war. 

321-38  The  Trans-Jordan 
tribes. 

33  Itinerary  ;  the  future. 

34  Chanaan   and  its  distri- 

bution. 

35  Forty-eight  LevUical 
cities  to  gi\e  asylum. 

3G     Rights  of  heiresses. 


*  In  Vulgate,  xiii,  i. 
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2.  Its  Historical  Character.  ^Much  of  what  was  said 
in  favor  of  the  historical  significance  of  the  book  of  Leviticus 
could  be  repeated  in  favor  of  that  of  the  book  of  Numbers. 
This  is  particuhirly  true  in  connection  with  Numbers  i-x, 
the  literary  structure  of  which,  as  is  admitted  by  all  critics, 
resembles  so  closely  that  of  Leviticus,  but  is  also  true  in 
reference  to  the  remainder  of  the  book  of  Numbers,  in  so 
far  as  the  priestly  document  was  utilized  Ijy  its  compiler. 
We  shall  not  therefore  insist  on  the  historical  significance 
of  all  such  priestly  portions  in  Numbers.  Nor  shall  we  stop 
to  establish  the  general  historical  character  of  the  prophet- 
ical narrative  in  that  sacred  book;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  we 
would  iiave  to  make,  in  substance,  the  same  remarks  as  in 
regard  to  the  corresponding  jxirt  in  Exodus;  and,  on  the 
other,  only  hypercritics  at  the  present  day,  would  venture 
to  question  the  general  historical  significance  of  the  pro- 
phetical account  in  the  book  of  Numbers  :  "  The  general 
facts  of  the  delay  in  entering  Chanaan,  the  roundabout 
route,  and  the  conc^uest  of  the  Amorites,  l)eing  witnessed 
by  both  lines  (J,  E)  of  tradition,  and  agreeable  to  the  rest 
of  our  knowlege,  emerge  as  well  established.    ' 

There  is  a  comparatively  short  section,  however,  which, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of  its  contents,  claims  a 
passing  notice,  viz.:  the  section  which  concerns  Balaam  and 
his  prophecies,  in  Numb,  xxii-xxiv.  Ikilaam's  exact  frame 
of  mind,  religious  feelings,  and  general  conduct  were  always 
a  matter  of  discussion  among  Church  writers.'  This  arose 
chiefly  from  the  fact  that  the  liiblical  narrative  describes 
liim  with  apj)arently  conflicting  details;  and  it  is  well  known 
that   other    peculiarities   of   the   ci)isode — such    as    the   aj)- 


*  n.  A.  Whitk,  art.  Nuiiil)crs,  in  Hastinc.s,  Dictionary  of  the  I5il)lc,  vol.  iii,  p.  573. 
For  details,  sec  "  Outlines  of  Ji  wish  History,"  and  hooks  there  referred  to. 

'  Cfr.  Card.  Mhignan,  de  Molse  i  David  p.  2  o  sq. ;  Viooukoux,  Manuel  iJiblicjue, 
vol.  ii,  n.  377,  footn.  2  ;  etc. 
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parent  changes  in  God's  conduct  towards  Balaam,'  the 
strange  incident  of  the  ass  addressing  her  master  in  human 
tones,  etc. — have  raised  difficulties  of  another  kind  in  the 
minds  of  many  commentators.  The  discrepant  details  re- 
garding Balaam's  character  and  conduct,  and  also  the 
apparent  clianges  in  God's  dealings  with  him,  are  best 
accounted  for  by  appealing  to  the  compilatory  character  of 
the  section,  and  do  not  interfere  with  its  historical  character, 
any  more  than  the  discrepant  accounts  of  St.  Peter's  denials, 
for  instance,  in  the  evangelical  narratives,  destroy  their 
historical  value.  As  regards  the  incident  of  the  ass  rebuking 
Balaam,  nothing  compels  us,  say  some  Catholic  scholars,  to 
take  it  as  a  fact  positively  endorsed  by  the  inspired  writer 
of  the  book  of  Numbers,  any  more  than  by  St.  Peter's  sec- 
ond Epistle  (ii,  6).  "St.  Peter,"  they  tell  us,  "in  stating 
explicitly  that  the  dumb  animal  uttered  human  words  to 
rebuke  the  prophet's  folly,  speaks  according  to  the  common 
belief  of  the  Jews,  and  draws  a  moral  lesson  from  the  facts 
rather  than  affirms  their  actual  reality."  '^  In  like  manner, 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Numbers,  chiefly  desirous  to  in- 
culcate the  great  teaching  of  Yahweh's  faithfulness  to  His 
chosen  people,  would  record  the  traditional  account  of 
Balaam's  blessing,  which  told  so  powerfully  in  that  direction, 
without  explicitly  endorsing  it.^  Other  Catholic  writers 
admit,  however,  that  in  inserting  Balaam's  episode,  the 
author  of  Numbers  warranted  its  substantial  accuracy.    The 


>  Card.  Meignan,  de  MoTse  i\  David,  p.  2 re,  footn. 

■^  Card.  Meignan,  ibid.,  p.  216  footn. 

'■'  St.  Grhgoky  of  Nyssa,  towards  the  end  of  his  "  Life  of  Moses,"  seems  to  liold  a 
similar  view.  He  admits  that  tlie  ass  of  Pialaam  siini)ly  uttered  lier  usual  cry  under  her 
i!iaster''s  blows:  tiiat  Balaam,  who  was  used  to  attril)utc  si>;nificance  to  the  cries  of  ani- 
mals, construed  those  of  Ills  beast  into  a  divine  wartiinj;,  and  that  his  version  of  the 
event  was  freely  reported  Iodk  before  it  reached  tlie  sacred  writer:  "cujus  vocem  quasi 
articulatai'.i  significantenuiuc  iiistorla  eiiarravit."  C'lr  .ilso  Jno.  J.min,  Kinlcitun^,  vol. 
ii,  p.  132  sq. 
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sacred  historian  **  acts  here,"  says  Card.  Meignan,'  "  in  about 
the  same  manner  as  does  Herodotus.  He  records  tlie  facts 
such  as  they  were  usually  told,  such  also  as  Israel's  poets 
described  them  after  the  victory  over  Madian  which  was  so 
much  celebrated  in  Hebrew  song.  But  in  embodying  them 
in  tlie  Pentateuch,  the  lawgiver  became  warrant  for  the 
substance  of  the  narrative.  The  historical  character  of  the 
facts  which  underlie  the  narrative  is  not  therefore  impaired. 
Through  the  metaphors  and  poetical  licenses  of  the  Psalm 
'  In  Exitu  Israel,'  history  may  be  discerned.  When  tlie 
Psalmist  writes  that  the  waters  of  the  river  Jordan  went 
backwards,  he  simply  renders  into  poetical  language  the 
expression  *  steterunt  aqu?e '  in  Josue  iii,  i6.  .  .  .  Thus, 
then,  while  pointing  out  numerous  poetical  features  of 
Balaam's  episode,  criticism  should  not  deny  its  historical 
character.  The  account  is  that  of  a  writer  who,  in  order 
to  render  facts  more  impressive,  has  preserved  them  with 
the  colors  which  they  already  possessed  in  popular  narra- 
tives." 

Whence  it  clearly  appears  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
adopt  the  strict  literal  meaning  of  Balaam's  episode  to 
vindicate  its  historical  character.  Most  Catholic  scholars, 
however,  interpret  the  text  in  its  strict  literal  sense.' 

3.  Its  Religious  Teaching.  Few  books  of  Holy  Writ 
contain  a  more  vivid  picture  of  the  Christian's  pilgrimage, 
and  of  the  difficulties  attending  thereon,  than  the  book  of 
Numbers.  To  him,  as  to  the  chosen  people,  rest  in  God's 
land  is  truly  j^romised;  to  him,  as  to  them,  God's  ])aternal 

^  Meignan,  loc.  cit.,  p  i07  sq.  The  learned  (  ardiiial  lias  devoted  no  less  than  one 
hundred  paj^es  of  liis  remarkable  book,  "  de  Molse  a  David,"  to  his  study  on  Balaam's 
character  and  prophecies,  and  all  those  pages  fully  deserve  perusal. 

2  In  regard  to  Balaam's  jirophccies,  beside  Meignan's  work  just  referred  to,  see 
ViGOUKoux.  Manuel  liiblitjue ;  Dei.itzsch,  I^KK.ciS,  Charles  F^i.i.ioti,  and  others, 
on  Old  Test.  Prophecy;  Dom  Calmrt,  Trochon,  Von  Hummrlauek,  and  other 
Comment  ttors  on  the  book  of  Xtimt)ers. 
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and  constant  protection  is  faithfully  extended;  he,  like  them, 
proves  repeatedly  unfaithful,  ungrateful  and  ungenerous, 
and  yet  he,  like  them,  can  reach  the  Land  of  Promise  with 
its  ideal  prosperity  and  everlasting  possession,  only  in  so 
far  as  he  overcomes  his  passions,  the  allurements  of  worldly 
pleasures,  and  "  walks  worthy  of  the  vocation  in  which  he 
is  called."  *  In  a  word,  all  that  befell  Israel  in  their  march 
toward  Chanaan  can  be  easily  taken  as  a  figure  applicable 
to  the  Christian  soul,  as  also  to  the  Christian  Church." 

*'  The  fact  is  well  brought  out  that  a  nation  as  well  as  an 
individual  may  have  a  moral  and  religious  character,  and 
be  bound  by  its  acts.  Proved  to  be  unprepared  for  con- 
quest and  colonization,  Israel  is  subjected  to  the  discipline 
of  delay.'" 

Lastly,  in  Numbers,  as  in  Leviticus,  numerous  religious 
teachings  for  priests  and  levites  and  worshippers  are  sup- 
plied which  remain  of  great  practical  value,  if  not  in  their 
material  features,  at  least  in  their  spiritual  import.  The 
distinction  between  the  priestly  and  the  lay  elements  in  the 
Jewish  Church,  together  with  the  subordination  of  the  latter 
to  the  former,  should  also  be  noticed." 

'  Ephes   iv,  i. 

'  I  Cor.  X,  i-ir;  Hebr.  iii,  7-iv,  i.     Cfr.  Tkochon,  Les  Nombres  (in  Lethielleux' 
Bible),  p  9  sq. 
'  G.  H    PiATTKKSBY,  art.  Numbers,  in  Hastings,  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  vol.  iii,  p.  573 
*  Numb   xvi  sqq 
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Division  I. — The  Opening  Historical  Books: 
Genesis-Josue. 

Chapter  VI.    The  Books  of  Deuteronomy  and  yosue 


I. 


1.  Its  Literary  Structure. 

2.  Its  Relation  to  the  Preceding  Books. 


The  Book  of     J        t*^    c  ^    \  n\         *■ 

'    3.    Its  Scope  and  Cliaractcr:  ■ 

Deuteronomy : 


Not  only  a  Code  of 
Laws,  but  also  a 
Book  of  Religious 
Instruction. 


4.   Its  Literary   Influence  upon  Other  Sacred  Writ- 
ings. 


'  I.   Its  Literary  Structure. 

2.   Its  Separation  from  the  Pentateuch,  and  Relation 
to  Judges  i-ii,  5. 


II. 

The  Book  of    -{ 
JosuE : 


3.   Its  Historical  Character: 


[  Ancient     Poetical 
Fragnu-nts. 

The  Historical  Exist- 
ence of Josue. 

The  National  Unity 
of  Israel  before  and 
when  they  crossed 
the  Jordan. 


4.   Its  Religious  Teaching. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 


THE    BOOKS    OF    DEUTERONOMY    AND    JOSUE. 


§  I.   The  Book  of  Deuteronomy. 

I.  Its  Literary  Structure.  According  to  contem- 
porary scholars,  "  the  structure  of  Deuteronomy  is  relatively 
simple."  ^  Chaps,  i-xxx  are  ascribed  to  one  source,  the  Deu- 
teronomist  (D),  the  various  strata  of  which  can  still  be 
pointed  out.  At  the  basis  of  the  discourses  in  this  main 
part  of  the  book  there  lie,  we  are  told,  narrative  and  laws 
from  J  E  contained  in  the  preceding  books  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  also  laws  drawn  from  other  sources.  The  re- 
maining chapters  (xxxi-xxxiv)  are  referred  either  to  the 
same  author,  or  to  one  fully  imbued  with  the  same  spirit, 
who  has  embodied  extracts  from  J  E  and  other  documents, 
recording  incidents  connected  with  the  death  of  Moses. 
Finally,  excerpts  from  Priestly  sources  brought  the  whole 
work  thus  constituted  into  relation  with  the  literary  frame- 
work of  the  Hexateuch.^  The  following  is  the  literary 
Analysis  given  by  the  Oxford  Hexateuch  : 


445-49    Introduction     to     the 
original  Code. 


51-64 
64-25  8 

9-11 


>•  Opening  Homilies. 


1-44  Historical  Introduction 
enriched  by  archaeolog- 
ical notes  and  other 
supplements. 

45-40  (see  below). 


1'  13    The  fortietji  year  the 
eleventh  niontli. 


K  106  Death  of  Aaron,   ap- 
pointment of  Eleazar. 


•  Driver,  Tntrod.  to  Literature  of  Old  Test.,  p.  71  (6th  edit.). 

'  Cfr.  Dkivek,  ibid.  ;  W.  H.  Hennktt  and  VV.   F.  Adeney,   Biblical  Introduction, 
p,  71 ;  Addis,  Documents  of  the  Hexateuch,  vol.  ii;  etc. 
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12-18  Code  of  religious  laws 
connected  with  the  law 
of  tiie  central  sanctuary 
or  otiierwise  needing  spe- 
cial enforcement. 

ll>-'25  Groups  of  miscellane- 
ous laws. 

26  Continuation  of  1-.2-1S. 


301-10 


with   blessings  and 
curses. 


819-1.3  Writing  of  the  Law 
and  provision  for  period- 
ical reading. 


D« 


2?§  Memorial  stones,  bless- 
ings and  curses. 

45-40    (^  C  1  o  s  i  ng     Dis- 
3011-20  (       course. 
3-,'45-47  ) 

'..'9    Another   Closing    Dis- 
course. 

311-8    l'"arewell    of    IMoses 

and  charge  to  'osue. 
3116-'--       Introduction      to 

.Song. 
3124-28  The  Law  written  in 

a  book   and   placed  in 

the  ark. 
321-44  Song  of  Moses. 


K  '2T''>-7a   Altar  for  sacrifice 
to  be  built  (on  Lbal). 


E  3114.23  Charge  to  Josue. 


33§  Hlessing  of  Moses. 
P  3-.i48r):;  )  isinses    sees    the 
3U-!i§    r      Land  and  dies 
J  341-4§  Moses   sees  the 

Land  but  enters  not. 
E  34S-     Moses   dies   and   is 

buried. 


2.   Its    Relation    to    the   Preceding    Books.    As 

might  naturally  be  expected  from  a  book  which  is  an  in- 
tegrant part  of  the  historical  and  literary  unit  which  com- 
prises Genesis-Josue,  the  contents  of  Deuteronomy  have  a 
certain  connection  with  those  of  the  preceding  books.  It 
is  plain,  for  instance,  that  the  discourses  of  which  Deuter- 
onomy is  chiefly  nuide  up  contain  much  ])y  way  of  retro- 
spect of  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  whicli  is  uAd  in 
Genesis-Numbers.  It  is  clear  likewise  that  they  repeat 
many  of  the  legal  enactments  recorded  in  those  books,  \\ith 
a  view  to  enforce  their  fulfilment.  In  fact  the  whole  book 
has  often  been  regarded  as  little  more  than  an  eloquent 
**  recapitulation  "  of  the  books  that  i)recede  it,  and  the  very 
name  (Deuteronomy,  i.e.  second  law)  which  it  bears  con- 
veys about  the  same  idea. 

But,  though  real,  this  connection  between   Deuteronomy 
and  the  preceding  books  should  not  be  exaggerated.     As  is 
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well  Stated  by  Vigouroiix/  *'  Deuteronomy  constitutes  a 
self-contained  whole.  It  is  not  connected  with  Numbers 
in  the  same  intimate  way  as  the  latter  is  witli  Leviticus, 
and  Leviticus  with  Exodus  ;  and  further,  its  divisions  are 
more  clearly  marked."  In  other  ways,  too,  Deuteronomy 
bears  the  impress  of  a  work  in  some  manner  separate  from 
the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch  :  (i)  nearly  the  whole  book 
looks  like  a  long  parenthesis  inserted  between  the  two 
divine  commands  given  to  Moses  to  prepare  for  death,  and 
interrupting  the  main  thread  of  the  narrative;^  (2)  the 
marked  characteristics  of  style  and  diction,  which  are  so 
obvious  to  the  reader,  whether  of  tlie  original  Hebrew  or  of 
a  careful  translation,  and  which  are  not  merely  due  to  the 
oratorical  form  adopted  by  the  author  of  the  book  ;  (3)  the 
important  distinction  in  respect  of  contents  and  treatment 
which  exists  between  the  legislative  section  of  Deuteronomy 
and  the  parallel  sections  in  Exodus-Numbers,  and  which 
has  thus  been  formulated  by  Driver  :  the  Deuteronomic 
legislation  "  stands  in  a  different  relation  to  each  of  the 
three  Codes  (embodied  in  the  preceding  books):  it  is  an 
expansion  of  that  in  Exod.  xx— xxiii ;  it  is,  in  several  fea- 
tures, parallel  to  the  Law  of  Holiness  (Levit.  xvii-xxvi)  ; 
it  contains  allusions  to  laws  such  as  those  codified  in  some 
parts  of  the  Priestly  Code,  while  from  those  contained  in 
other  parts  its  provisions  differ  widely  "  ; '  (4)  even  the  his- 
torical allusions  contained  in  Deuteronomy  '*  are,  almost 
without  exception,  references  to  events  recorded  in  those 
l^ortions  of  Exodus  and  Numbers  which  scholars  assign  to 
J  E,  or  the  '  prophetic  '  group  of  narratives  incorporated  in 
the    Pentateuch,"  *    so    that    they    seem    to    have   as  their 

'  Manuel  Biblique,  vol.  i,  n.  235. 

^  Compare  Numb,  xxvii,  12-23,  with  Deuter.  xxxi,  14-23  ;  xxxii,  48  50. 
'  Drivfr,  Introd.  to  the  Literature  of  the  f)ld  Test.,  p.  7^  sq.  (^>th  edit.).     Fora  de- 
tailed comparisrin,  see  Drivrk,  ibid.,  p.  73  sqq. 

*  H.  E.  Rvi.i'.,  art.  iJeuteronomv,  in  IlASTiN(is,   Diet,  of  the  r.il))e,  vol.  i,  p.  5^  7  Fq. 
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foundation,  not  our  present  books  of  Exodus  and  Numbers, 
but  only  those  "prophetic"  narratives  before  they  were 
embodied  in  the  books  \vlii(-li  precede  Deuteronomy  ;  (5) 
Lastly,  the  fact  suggested  by  the  ''literary  structure"  which 
is  given  above,  that,  in  comparison  with  Genesis-Numbers, 
Deuteronomy  is  characterized  by  so  great  a  unity  of  com- 
position that  it  is  commonly  ranked  with  J  E  and  P  among 
the  leading  component  elements  of  the  Pentateuch. 

3.  Scope  and  Character  of  Deuteronomy.  Although 
the  foregoing  remarks  go  to  show  that  Deuteronomy  should 
not  be  called  a  "recapitulation"  not  simply  of  the  history, 
but  even  of  the  laws  found  in  the  preceding  books,  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  its  general  scope  is  to  enforce  those 
laws  by  means  of  allusions  to  facts  recorded  in  Genesis- 
Numbers.  In  virtue  of  this  general  scope,  the  bulk  of 
Deuteronomy  wears  the  appearance  of  a  code  of  laws  for 
the  Hebrew  community,  "  In  so  far  as  it  is  a  law-book," 
says  Prof,  Driver,'  "  Deuteronomy  may  be  described  as 
a  manual  which,  without  entering  into  technical  details 
(almost  the  only  exception  is  xiv,  3-20,  which  explains 
itself),  would  instruct  the  Israelite  in  the  ordinary  duties  of 
life.  It  gives  general  directions  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  annual  feasts  are  to  be  kept  and  the  princij)al  offerings 
l)aid.  It  lays  down  a  few  fundamental  rules  concerning 
sacrifice  (xii,  5  sq.,  20^  23 ;  xv,  23 ;  xvii,  i ) :  for  a  case  in  whicii 
technical  skill  would  be  recjuired,  it  refers  to  the  priests 
(xxiv,  8).  It  lays  down  the  general  principles  by  which 
family  and  domestic  life  is  to  be  regulated,  s])ecifying  a 
number  of  the  cases  most  likely  to  occur.  Justice  is  to  be 
equitably  and  iiiip.iriially  administered  (xvi,  18-20).  It 
prescribes  a  due  position  in  the  community  to  the  j)rophet 
(xiii,  1-5;   xviii,  9   22),  and  shows  how   even   the  monarchy 

'  Introduct.  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  77. 
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may  be  so  established  as  not  to  contravene  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  theocracy  (xvii,  14  sqq.)." 

Together  with  this  legislative  scope,  the  book  of  Deu- 
teronomy has  clearly  another,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
character  of  a  code  framed  for  the  chosen  people  of  God : 
it  is  eminently  a  book  of  religious  instruction.  Its  ethical 
and  religious  character  is  visible  in  its  every  part,  setting 
forth  the  great  dogmatic  and  moral  truths  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  the  theocracy,  inculcating  every  motive 
which  may  secure  Israel's  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  and  point- 
ing out  the  holy  purposes  of  God's  laws  together  with  the 
frame  of  mind  and  heart  required  in  their  execution. 
Among  the  leading  religious  teachings  emphasized  in  Deu- 
teronomy, we  may  more  particularly  mention  (i)  as  regards 
God:  His  spirituality,  His  uniqueness  and  absolute  unity: 
His  love  for  Israel,  which  is  that  of  a  father  for  his  first-born., 
since  He  has  given  Israel  life  by  redemption  from  Egypt, 
and  has  brought  up  and  educated  him  in  the  wilderness; 
His  infinite  holiness,  justice,  power^  and  supremacy,  etc.; 
(2)  as  regards  the  Hebrew  nation:  its  special  choice  by 
God  out  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  to  be  "  His  peculiar 
people  "  ;  its  duties  of  fear,  reverence,  faithfulness,  and  par- 
ticularly grateful  love^  towards  God;  the  holiness  which  its 
members  must  practise  by  abstaining  from  all  idolatrous 
rites,  by  recollecting,  in  every  action  and  at  every  moment, 
that  they  are  the  servants  of  a  holy  and  loving  God,  and 
also  by  bearing  in  mind  that  love  should  be  the  determining 
principle  of  their  conduct,  both  towards  the  Almighty  and 
towards  their  fellow-men  ;  (3)  as  regards  outward  worship  : 
there  is  only  one  Ivigitimate  place  of  divine  worship,  viz., 
the  central  sanctuary  chosen  by  Jehovah;  anything  and 
everything  that  would  smack  of  idolatry  or  tend  to  betray 
Israel  into  false  worships  must  be  absolutely  done  away 
witli;     and    the     tribe     of     Levi     is  solemnly    declared    to 
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1)0  tlie  only  one    that    can    supply  ministers    for  the  sanc- 
tuary.' 

Finally,  as  belonging  to  the  character  of  Deuteronomy, 
we  shall  simply  mention — because  obvious  to  the  ordinary 
reader  of  the  book — '\\.s pare?ietic  or  hortatory  element  espe- 
cially found  in  the  Deuteronomic  discourses. 

4.  Deuteronomy's  Literary  Influence  upon  Other 
Sacred  W^ritings.  This  parenetic  tone  of  Deuteronomy, 
together  with  its  very  beautiful  literary  style  and  elevated 
moral  and  religious  teachings,  accounts  for  the  rapid  and 
deep  influence,  both  literary  and  religious,  which  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy  exercised  upon  other  sacred  writings.  *'As 
it  (this  book)  fixed  for  long  the  standard  by  which  men  and 
actions  were  to  be  judged,  so  it  provided  the  formulae  in 
which  these  judgments  were  expressed:  in  other  words,  it 
provided  a  religious  terminology  which  readily  lent  itself  to 
adoption  by  subsequent  writers.''  "^  Besides,  as  we  remarked 
above,  the  characteristics  of  style  and  diction  are  so  marked 
in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  that  they  su])ply  a  ready  stand- 
ard whereby  its  actual  literary  influence  upon  other  sacred 
writings  may  be  estimated.  The  amount  of  this  influence 
will  be  more  fully  set  forth  in  our  subsequent  study  of  those 
various  writings;  but  even  from  now  it  may  be  briefly  stated 
as  follows:  In  the  historical  books  of  Josue,  Judges  and 
Kings  (viz..  Ill  and  IV  Kings)  we  often  meet  with  passages 
— of  a  longer  or  shorter  kind — which,  on  the  one  hand,  con- 
trast with  the  literary  style  of  their  general  context,  and 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  are  either  directly  borrowed  from 
Deuteronomy,  or  composed  after  the  Deuteronomic  tone 
and  manner.      The  writer  of  the    Paralipomenon   or  (.'hron- 

•  For  details  cnnccrninp  the  reliKi'»iis  character  of  Deuteronomy,  cfr.  especially 
Drivf.k,  ('ommcntary  on  Deuieronoiny,  j)p.  xix-xxxiv.  See  also  art.  Deuteronomy,  in 
Hastings,  Dictionary  of  tlie  Hible,  p    5g8  ^\ 

'  Drivf.k,  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Test.,  p  102  sq  See  also  W  K 
Addis,  "  The  Documents  of  the  Mexateuch,*' vol. ii,  p.  2    sqq.  (New  York,  18  8). 
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icles  seems  also,  though  much  more  seldom,  to  have  under- 
gone the  influence  of  Deuteronomy,  and  the  same  thing  may 
be  said  in  connection  with  the  prayers  in  the  second  book 
of  Esdras  or  Nehemias  (i,  5-1 1;  ix,  6  sqq.)  and  in  Daniel 
(ix,  4-19).  Among  the  prophets,  Jeremiah's  thought  and 
phraseology  show  most  the  influence  of  Deuteronomy,  while 
reminiscences  of  it  frequently  appear  in  Ezekiel  and  in  the 
second  part  of  Isaias  (xl-lxvi)/ 

§  2.    The  Book  of  Jo  sue. 

I.  Its  Literary  Structure.  The  literary  analysis  of 
the  last  book  of  the  Hexateuch,  though  practically  settled 
as  regards  its  main  lines,  is  as  yet  a  matter  of  discussion  in 
several  of  its  details.'^  All  critics  agree  that,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  book  of  Josue  is  a  continuation  of  the  docu- 
ments used  in  the  compilation  of  the  Pentateuch.  Viewed 
from  this  standpoint,  it  is  made  up  of  two  distinct  parts 
(i-xii,  xiii-xxiv),  the  chief  strata  of  which  may  be  described 
as  follows:  In  the  first  part  the  bulk  of  the  narrative  of 
the  Conquest  is  drawn  from  the  prophetical  account  (J  E), 
itself  compiled  from  two  narratives,  the  precise  relation  of 
which  to  each  other  in  our  present  book  of  Josue  is  not 
fully  determined.  The  use  of  the  Priestly  account  (P)  of 
the  same  glorious  event  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  chaps. 
i-xii.  The  case  stands  differently  in  regard  to  the  second 
part  (xiii-xxiv).  In  these  chapters,  especially  in  the  topo- 
graphical descriptions,  the  Priestly  document  (P)  has  been 
chiefly  used,  while  the  excerpts  from  the  Prophetical  narra- 
tives (J  E)  are  far  less  numerous.     Together  with  J  E   and 

'  As  regards  the  use  of  Deuteronomy  in  New  Testament  vvTJtings,  cfr.  W.  H  Ben- 
nett and  W.  F.  Adeney.  Biblical  Introduction,  p.  76. 

"^  For  information  in  this  regard,  see  art.  Joshua,  by  G.  A.  Smith,  in  Hastings, 
Diet,  of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii,  p.  7S0  sqq.  See  also  Bennett  and  Adeney,  loc.  cit.; 
Driver,  Introduction  to  Literal,  of  Old  Test.,  p.  105  sqq.;  Chkyne  and  Black, 
Encyclop.  Biblica,  vol.  ii,  art.  Joshua  (book);  Cakpentek  and  Batteksuv,  Tlie  Hex- 
ateuch, vol.  ii,  pp.  303-3 iq;  etc. 
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P,  critics  agree  in  recognizing  in  Josue  parts  which,  on 
account  of  their  characteristic  style,  they  refer  to  a  Deutero- 
nomic  editor  (D').  The  following  is  the  literary  structure 
of  the  book  of  Josue,  as  given  by  the  Oxford  Hexateuch: 


I  £  I  D> 

Part  I.  The  Conquest  of  Chanaan. 

1~-'J  Josue    exhorted. 


2§  Spies  sent  to  Jeri- 
cho. 

3^  Passage  of  Jor- 
dan. 

52.  9  Circumcising  at 
Galgal. 

512-15  Captain  of 
Yahweh's  host. 

6§  Taking  of  Jeri- 
cho. 

72 '-'ti  Defeat  at  Hai; 
Achan. 

8§  Taking  of  Hai. 


9§     The    Gabaonite 

envoys. 
101-27S      Mattle      of 

Beth-horon. 
Ill  4-9  Battle  of  Me- 

rom. 


131  7a  13  Josue  to  di- 
vide the  land. 


ISU  19  03  Caleb;  Je- 

bus. 
IGS  Joseph. 

1947  Uan. 


11.  10.  Preparations 
for  crossing  the 
Jordan. 


2§  Two  spies  sent  to 
Jericho. 

3§  Passage  of  Jor- 
dan 


C§  Taking    of    Jeri- 
cho. 


8§  Taking  of  Hai. 


112  18  The  Trans- 
jordanic  tribes 
to  help. 


3-§  Passage  of  Jor- 
dan. 

54-8  The  circumcis- 
ing. 


9S     The    Gabaonite 
of 


envoys 
101  ll§       Battle 
Beth-horon. 


830-35  Altar  on  Ebal. 


1028-43  Southern  con- 
quests 

112  10-15  Northern 
conquests. 

1116-23  Survey  of 
Josue's  victo- 
ries. 

121-24  Lists  of  con- 
quered kings, 


Part  II.  The  Division  of  the  Land. 


1:52-0  8- 12  The  Trans- 
jordanic  tribes; 
14  Levi. 

146-16  Caleb. 


RJc      1H2-10      Seven 
tribes. 


ii-l  Josue's  farewell. 


'i;i\-^  Return  of 
Trans- jordanic 
tribes. 

'..'3  Josue's  farewell. 


3§  Passage   of   Jor- 
dan. 


510.  .      At      Galgal; 
Passover. 


ri  Achan's  trespass. 


916  17-21   The  Gaba- 
onite envoys. 


1.315-32  The  Trans- 
jordanic  tribes : 
33;-  Levi. 

141-5  The  %  tribes. 

151  12  20-01  Juda. 


lO.g   loseph. 

181  Assembly  at  Silo. 

1H11-1'J51  Seven  lots. 

201  9  Cities  of  refuge 
211-12       Levitical 

cities. 
229-34      Return     of 

'Irans-jordanic 
tribes:  altar. 
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The  detailed  grounds  tending  to  estal)lish  the  foregoing 
analysis  of  the  book  of  Josue  cannot  of  course  be  set  forth 
and  examined  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  those  which  seem 
to  bear  out  its  main  lines  form  a  cumulative  argument 
drawn  chiefly  from  (i)  a  careful  comparison  of  the  dupli- 
cate and,  at  times,  discrepant  accounts  of  the  same  events;  * 
(2)  a  no  less  diligent  examination  of  the  details  more  or  less 
fully  harmonized  which  appear  in  one  and  the  same  narra- 
tive of  an  event; '^  (3)  the  literary  resemblances  between  the 
various  sources  recognized  in  Josue,  and  those  embodied  in 
the  preceding  books. 

2.  Separation  of  Josue  from  the  Pentateuch,  and 
its  Relation  to  Judges  i-ii,  5-  The  literary  connection 
which  the  data  thus  gathered  up  disclose  between  Josue 
and  the  Pentateuch  is  precisely  such  as  one  would  expect  to 
find  in  a  book  the  whole  historical  scheme  of  which  forms 
the  necessary  sequel  of  the  history  contained  in  the  preced- 
ing books.  "  Its  main  theme,"  as  is  well  stated  by  the  Ox- 
ford Hexateuch,' "  is  the  establishment  of  Israel  in  the 
Promised  Land,  and  it  falls  apart  at  once  into  two  main  di- 
visions: (i)  the  narrative  of  the  conquest  (i-xii),  and  (2)  the 
account  of  the  distribution  of  the  territory  among  the  tribes 
(xiii-xxi),  while  farewell  addresses  of  Josue  (xxiii,  xxiv), 
corresponding  to  the  discourses  in  Deuteronomy,  prepare 
for  the  record  of  the  leader's  death.  The  book  thus  de- 
scribes the  great  change  in  the  national  life  to  which  the 
whole  Pentateuch  looks  forward.  The  gift  of  the  land  to 
the  posterity  of  Abraham,  so  often  announced,  is  at  last 
effected:  it  is  justly  asserted  that  the  Law  without  its  con- 
tinuation in  Josue  would  be  '  a  torso  '  (Steuernagel,  Das 

1  Compare,  for  inst.,  Josue  xiii,  8-12  with  xiii,  15-32  ;  x,  36-39  with  xv,  13-ig,  etc.,  etc. 

'  Cfr.,  for  instance,  Josue  iii,  as  examined  by  Dkivhk,  Introd.  to  the  Literal,  of  the 
Old  Test.,  p.  105  sq.  ;  etc. 

'J.  EsTLiN  Carpenter  and  G.  Harfokd-H.vit  ksuv.  The  IIe.\ateuch,  vol.  ii,  p. 
303  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1900). 
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Buch  Joshua).  At  stage  after  stage  in  the  preceding  narra- 
tive, provision  has  been  made  for  the  duties  and  privileges  of 
Israel  when  they  should  enter  on  their  inheritance.  At  last, 
the  long  discipline  of  the  wanderings  is  over,  and  a  nation 
which  did  not  look  back  longingly  to  the  comforts  of 
Egyptian  plenty  is  ready  for  the  strenuous  march  to  vic- 
tory. Caleb  alone  survives  from  the  Israel  of  the  desert, 
besides  Josue,  to  claim  the  reward  of  his  loyalty  to  Yahweh.' 
At  the  outset  of  the  book,  the  commission  to  Josue  im- 
parted through  Moses'  is  solemnly  renewed.'  The  promise 
of  the  Rubenites,  the  Gadites,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manas- 
ses  to  take  their  share  in  the  labors  of  the  conquest  *  is  re- 
enforced  by  Josue  (Jos.  i,  12),  and  fulfilled  by  the  tribes  in 
question  (iv,  12),  so  that  when  they  have  loyally  discharged 
their  obligations  to  their  brethren  they  receive  for  themselves 
the  inheritance  they  had  desired  (xiii,  8).  The  provisions 
instituted  by  Moses  for  the  distribution  of  the  land,*^  for  the 
Levitical  cities  and  the  cities  of  refuge,'  are  successively 
enforced/  Even  the  daughters  of  Saljjhaad "  are  not  for- 
gotten.® The  first  great  religious  act  of  the  victorious  Josue 
in  the  middle  of  the  new  country  is  to  carry  out  one  of  the 
last  commands  of  Moses,'"  by  rearing  an  altar  on  Ebal  and 
solemnly  inscribing  the  law  upon  its  stones.  In  the  valley 
of  Sichem  below  are  deposited  the  bones  of  Joseph,"  in 
obedience   to   his  dying   request.'^     Tlie  whole  scheme    of 

'  Jos.  XIV,  6-15.     Comi)are  Numb,  xiv,  24  ;  Deutcr.  i,  35.  ' 
'  Numb,  xxvii,  18  ;  Deuter.  iii,  28  ;  xxxi,  7,  14,  23. 
3  Jos.  i,  2. 

♦  Numb,  xxxii;  Deuter.  iii,  18. 

*  Numb,  xxxiv. 
'  Numb.  xxxv. 

'  Josue  xiii-xix,  xx,  xxi. 

*  Numb,  xxxvi. 

•  Josue  xvii,  3. 

>°  Deuter   xxvii,  1-8. 
**  Jos.  xxiv,  32. 
12  Genesis  1,  .n^. 
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Josue  is  thus  the  necessary  sequel  of  the  books  which  pre- 
cede; and  the  closeness  of  this  relation  extends  not  only  to 
its  substance,  but  also  to  its  form."  Whence  it  is  inferred 
that  Josue  must  have  once  formed  part  of  one  and  the 
same  historical  work  with  the  preceding  books;  and  this  is 
why  in  recent  critical  investigations  the  first  six  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  are  usually  taken  together,  and  dealt 
with  as  a  historical  and  literary  unit,  under  the  collective 
name  of  the  Hexateuch.  How  then  does  it  come  to  pass 
that  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  Josue  is  marked  off  from  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  stands  at  the  head  of  the  collection  of  the 
"Prophets"?  Why  was  it  not  declared  canonical  at  the 
same  time  as  the  rest  of  that  great  historical  and  literary 
unit  which  we  call  the  Hexateuch,  and  included  in  the 
First  Canon  solemnly  promulgated  by  Esdras  in  the  fifth 
century  B.C.  ?* 

The  reason  of  this  insignificant  separation  is  briefly  as 
follows  :  The  separation  was  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
legal  standpoint  which  was  predominant  at  the  time  of  Ne- 
hemias  and  Esdras.  The  Hebrew  legislation  closes  with 
Deuteronomy,  and  with  the  account  of  the  death  of  Israel's 
great  lawgiver,  Moses;  audit  was  legislation  that  Nehemias 
and  Esdras  were  particularly  anxious  to  enforce.^  The 
"  Law  of  Moses,''  or  the  Pentateuch  alone,  was  therefore 
solemnly  declared  sacred  and  authoritative  and,  as  we 
would  say,  canonical;  while  the  book  of  Josue,  which  is 
simply  history,  was  left  over  to  become,  in  due  time,  the 
first  sacred  writing  included  in  the  Second  Canon,  or  the 
**  Prophets,"  contained  in  the  Hebrew  Bible. ^ 

1  This  separation  of  Josue  from  the  Pentateuch,  and  its  exclusion  from  the  First 
Canon,  are  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Samaritans,  whose  definite  organization  as  a  sep- 
arate community  occurred  after  the  promulgation  of  the  First  Canon,  do  not  recognize 
as  Holy  Writ  any  other  books  beside  the  Pentateuch. 

'  This  is  obvious  to  the  reader  of  the  books  of  Esdras  and  Nehemias. 

'  This  later  date  for  tlie  canonization,  so  to  speak,  of  the  book  of  Josue  seems  to  be 
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A  second  question,  likewise  suggested  by  the  literary 
structure  of  Josue,  and  no  less  carefully  examined  than  the 
foregoing  by  biblical  scholars,  concerns  the  relation  which 
the  data  supplied  by  that  sacred  book  regarding  the  Conquest 
of  Western  Palestine  bear  to  those  furnished  by  the  oj)en- 
ing  chapters  (i-ii,  5)  of  the  book  of  Judges.  The  facts  of 
the  case  are  briefly  these:  It  seems  that  the  book  of  Josue 
records  two  different  conceptions  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Conquest  of  Chanaan  was  effected.  One,  described  in 
the  Deuteronomic  and  Priestly  documents,  represents  the 
Conquest  as  comj)leted,  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Pales- 
tine as  exterminated  by  Josue,  and  the  consequent  occupa- 
tion of  the  territories  by  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  which  they 
were  respectively  allotted  by  this  great  military  leader.'  The 
other,  embodied  in  the  fragments  of  the  Judaic  document  in 
the  second  part  of  the  book  of  Josue,  represents  the  same 
Concjuest  as  gradual  and  partial.'  Now  it  is  remarkable 
that  in  Judges  i-ii,  5,  tliere  is  a  series  of  notices  bearing  also 
witness  to  the  fact  that  the  Conquest  of  Chanaan  was  grad- 
ual, partial,  and  carried  out,  not  by  united  Israel  under 
the  leadership  of  Josue,  but  by  the  individual  efforts  of  the 
separate  tribes.  It  thus  ai)pears  that  the  opening  chapters 
of  Judges  agree  with  the  Judaic  fragments  of  Josue  in  their 
conception  of  the  manner  in  which  Western  Palestine  came 
into  Israel's  possession.  This  conclusion  is  further  con- 
firmed by  *'  their  strong  similarity  of  style,  and  in  some 
cases  even  verbal  identity," '  with  these  same  Judaic  frag- 
ments, so  that  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  together  with 

borne  out  by  a  careful  comparison  of  its  text  in  the  original  Hebrew  and  in  the  Septua- 
gint  V^ersion  (cfr.  art.  Joshua,  in  HAsriNt.s,  Diet,  of  the  I'.ible,  vol.  ii,  p.  784  ;  Caki'kn- 
TKK  and  liATTKKSBV,  The  Hexateuch,  vol   ii,  p.  318  sq.). 

'  Cfr.  Josue  x,  40-43  ;  xi,  16-23  ;  xxi,  43-45  ;  xviii,  i  ;  xiv,  15;  etc. 

'  Cfr.  losue  xiii.  13  ;  xiv   6-15  ;  xv,  14-iy,  63  ;  xvi,  10;  etc. 

'  Driver,  Introd.  to  the  Literal,  of  the  Old  Test.,  p.  162  (^th  edit  ).  See  also  G.  A. 
Smith,  art.  Joshua,  in  Hast.ncs,  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii,  p.  784  sq.  ;  and  C)  F. 
MooRn,  Comm.  on  Judges  (in  the  Internat.  Critical  Comnientary  .Series);  etc. 
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them,  they  originally  belonged  to  one  and  the  same  account 
of  the  Conquest  of  Chanaan.  But  as  they  seemed  to  con- 
tradict the  other  conception  of  the  Conquest,  which  is  clearly 
predominent  in  the  book  of  Josue,  it  was  transferred  by  the 
compiler  to  the  days  *'  after  Josue's  death  "  by  the  intro- 
ductory clause  in  the  book  of  Judges.'  This  ascription  to 
the  days  "  after  Josue's  death  "  of  what  would  be  a  second 
and  gradual  conquest  of  Chanaan  is  probably  incorrect. 
"  We  cannot  conceive,"  says  Prof.  G.  A.  Smith,'  "  that 
Israel,  having  gained  full  possession  of  Western  Palestine 
and  exterminated  the  Chanaanites,  was  after  Josue's  death 
driven  back  upon  Jericho,^  and  began  a  second  series  of  cam- 
paigns which  gradually  restored  the  country  to  them.  In 
itself  this  is  impossible;  and  that  the  campaigns  in  Judges  i 
happened  in  Josue's  lifetime  is  implied  not  only  by  the 
account  of  his  death  which  follows  them  in  Judges  ii,  8  sq., 
but  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  same  episodes  (for  inst., 
Hebron  and  Caleb,  Dabir  and  Othoniel)  which  are  related 
in  Judges  i  as  happening  after  Josue's  death,  are  in  the  book 
of  Josue  itself  related  as  happening  while  he  still  directed  the 
allotment  of  the  territories.*  Omit  Judges  i,  i%  and  several 
other  verses  in  the  same  chapter  which  are  obvious  inser- 
tions by  an  editor,  .  .  .  and  what  is  left  affords  an  account 
of  the  Conquest  which  is  in  harmony  (as  already  said)  witli 
the  older  of  the  two  conceptioub  contained  in  the  book  of 
Josue."  ' 

3.  Historical  Character  of  the    Book   of  Josue. 

From  this  twofold  conception  of  the  Conquest  recorded  in 

^  Jos.  i,  I. 

2  Art.  Joshua,  in  Hastings,  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii,  p.  784. 

'  Cfr.  Judges  ii,  i  ;  i,  16. 

*  Cfr.  Josue  xv,  14-19  ;  xiv,  14. 

*  The  lack  of  intimate  connection  of  Judges  i-ii,  5  with  the  rest  of  Judges  is  proved 
by  the  fact  tliat  Judges  ii,  6-9  repeats  Josue  x.\iv,  28,  31,  29,  30,  and  is  il»e  direct  transi- 
tion tu  tiic  nrirr.ntive  of  Judj^cs. 
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the  sacred  writings  of  Israel,  some  Rationalists  have  in- 
ferred the  non-historical  character  of  the  very  substance  of 
the  inspired  narrative.  Bernhard  Stade,  for  instance,  has 
set  forth  the  following  theory:  After  Moses'  death  the 
children  of  Israel  resided  east  of  the  Jordan  for  a  very  long 
time,  during  which  they  gradually  passed  from  the  nomadic 
to  the  agricultural  stage,  and  increased  much  in  numbers. 
Their  limited  territory  having  thus  become  insufficient  for 
their  needs,  their  separate  tribes  sought  new  homes  west  of 
the  Jordan.  The  crossmg  of  that  river  was  not  effected  by 
them  all  united  in  a  body,  but  at  different  intervals,  clan 
by  clan.  Nor  was  it  effected  under  Josue,  who  is  but  a 
legendary  personage,  a  simple  personification  of  Ephraim, 
one  of  the  clans.  This  gradual  migration  had  nothing  war- 
like against  the  Chanaanite  tribes  much  superior  to  the 
Israelites  in  numbers,  civilization,  military  equipment,  etc.; 
it  was  a  peaceful  one;  and  the  land  was  secured  in  Western 
Palestine  by  purchase,  or  treaty^  or  marriage,  not  by  war. 
Finally,  the  crossing  was  not  effected  at  Jericho,  for  East- 
ern Palestine  at  that  time  belonged  not  to  Israel,  but  to 
Moab;  but  rather  north  of  that  city,  at  the  Jabboc  River, 
where  the  Het)rew  population  was  most  dense. 

It  would  be  a  long  and  tedious  task  to  discuss  in  detail 
so  artificial  a  theory.  But  as  it  has  been  more  or  less  fully 
endorsed  by  other  writers  on  Jewish  history,'  it  is  necessary 
briefly  to  state  the  reasons  going  to  sliow  that  the  great 
lines  of  the  Conquest  of  Western  Palestine  must  be  con- 
sidered as  historical,  even  on  the  basis  of  the  literary  struc- 
ture of  the  book  of  Josue  as  given  above.* 

I  Cfr.  H.  OoHT,  The  r.il)le  for  Learners,  vol.  i,  p.  34''>  sqq.  (Engl.  Transl.);  Chas.  F. 
Kknt.  a  Hi-story  of  the  Hebrew  People,  vol.  i,  p.  59  (New  York,  1896)-,  etc. 

'^  We  take  this  literary  structure  as  fhe  basis  of  our  reasoning,  because  it  is  admitted 
by  even  such  Rationalistic  critics  as  Kuenen,  Wellhausen,  etc  For  a  vigorous  polemic 
against  it.  see  Abb^  J.  P.  Martin,  Origine  du  Pentateuque,  tome  3,  p.  567  sqq.  (Paris, 
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The  first  reason  is  grounded  on  the  fact  that  Josiie  con- 
tains documents  much  older  not  only  than  the  date  of  its 
final  redaction,  but  even  than  the  Judaic  narrative  of  the 
Conquest,  which  goes  back  at  least  to  the  9th  cent.  B.C. 
Of  this  much  older  date  is  unquestionably  the  poetical  frag- 
ment from  the  book  of  Yashar  (the  Just),  which  is  quoted 
in  the  following  manner  :  "  Then  Josue  spoke  to  Yahweh 
.  .  .  and  said  in  presence  of  all  Israel  : 

Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gabaon, 

And  thou,  Moon,  on  the  valley  of  Ajalon. 

And  the  sun  stood  still,  and  the  moon  stayed, 

Till  the  people  had  taken  vengeance  of  their  enemies. 

Is  not  this  written  in  the  book  of  Yashar?"  *  Of  a  much 
older  date,  likewise,  are  not  unlikely  some,  at  least,  of  the 
topographical  lists  found  in  the  second  part  of  the  book  of 
Josue,  and  so  remarkable  for  their  many  and  accurate  ref- 
erences to  drawing  lines,  to  sides,  shoulders,  corners,  edges, 
ravines,  cliffs,  ascents,  fountains,  etc.,  that  they  must  have 
been  borrowed  from  ancient  documents.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  list  of  the  towns  assigned  to  Simeon's  children,  in  Josue 
xix,  2-8,  is  practically  identical  with  that  contained  in 
I  Chronicles  iv,  28  sqq  ,  the  only  important  difference  con- 
sisting in  the  addition  to  this  latter  list  of  the  note: 
"  These  were  their  cities  unto  the  reign  of  David.''  ^  Now, 
documents  of  this  description  clearly  go  back  near  enough 
to  the  events  recorded,  so  as  to  contain  a  correct  account 
at  least  of  the  great  lines  ot  the  conquest  and  division  of 
Palestine,  and  hence  our  book  of  Josue,  which  reproduces 
them,  rests  on  solid  historical  grounds  when  it  describes  the 
conquest  and  division  of  Western  Palestine  to  Israel  under 
the  leadership  of  Moses'  successor  in  command. 

1  Josue  X,  12,  13. 
*  I  rhron.  iv,  31. 
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In  tlie  second  place,  the  positions  assumed  by  B.  Stade 
and  others,  when  looked  into  a  little  closely,  appear  posi- 
tively untenable.  "  The  theory  of  a  peaceful  invasion," 
says  excellently  Prof.  G.  A.  Smith/  "  is  contradicted  no 
less  by  the  general  force  of  tradition  than  by  the  historic 
probabilities  ;  while  the  national  unity  is  certified  to,  not 
only  by  the  earliest  memories  of  the  people  (book  of 
]\xdgQSy  passim)  and  the  unanimous  voice  of  later  tradition, 
but  by  the  fact  that  the  great  cause  and  reason  of  such 
unity,  the  possession  by  the  tribes  of  a  common  faith  and  a 
common  shrine,  had  already  been  achieved  by  the  labors  of 
Moses."  The  later  unity  of  Israel,  accomplished  among  the 
separating  influences  of  Western  Palestine,  geographical, 
social,  religious,  would  not  have  been  possible  unless  Israel 
had  already  been  united  before  entering  these.  Nor  do  the 
accounts  in  the  books  of  Josue  and  Judges  relate,  before 
the  capture  of  Jericho,  anything  contradictory  to  tlie  theory 
of  such  a  unity  ;  it  is  only  from  Jericho  onwards  that  the 
Judaic  document  (J)  describes  the  tribes  as  separately 
undertaking  the  conquest  of  their  respective  territories. 
Moreover,  although  J  represents  separate  conquests  after 
Jericho,  it  assumes,  and  even  exi)]icitly  states,  that  these 
were  preceded  by  a  common  understanding  of  how  the 
work  of  conquest  was  to  be  divided  and  the  territories  as- 
signed.' If  we  accept  tliis  evidence  of  J  (as  against  D  and 
P)  that  the  conquest  was  achieved  by  separate  tribes,  we 
should  surely  receive  its  testimony  that  the  direction  and 
])lan  proceeded  from  a  common  centre,  especially  when  the 
unity  of  Israel,  at  the  time  of  crossing  Jordan,  is  rendered 

'  Art.  Joshua,  in  Hastings,  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  Vf)l.  ii,  p.  786.  See  also  G.  A. 
S.MiTH,  The  Historical  OeoKraphy  of  the  Holy  Land,  Ap])cnclix  ii,  p.  659  sqq.  (edit. 
4th);  Jas.  V.  McCiKDY,  History,  I'rophecy  and  tlie  Monuments,  vol.  ii,  j).  112  sq 
(New  York,  1896);  R.  Kitikl,  A  History  of  the  Hebrews,  vol.  i,  p.  263  sqq.  (Kng* 
Transl.) ;  etc. 

■  Josue  XV,  13  :   xvii,  14  sqq.  ;   Judges  i,  i. 
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SO  probable  by  the  considerations  quoted  above."  The 
fact  of  the  conquest  of  Chanaan  by  the  Hebrews  can  only 
be  explained  by  a  decisive  movement  by  all  the  Hebrew 
clans  to  invade  Western  Palestine,  and  their  actual  leader 
was,  according  to  all  the  sources  of  information  in  the  book 
of  Josue,  and  even  of  Judges  (as  made  very  probable  by 
Prof  Karl  Budde),  no  other  than  Josue,  the  one  great 
leader  appointed  by  Moses.*  Finally,  the  crossing  of  the 
Jordan  at  Jericho  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  earliest  tra- 
ditions, and  also  with  the  usual  tactics  of  many  subsequent 
invaders  of  Chanaan  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan, 
who  many  a  time  went  even  out  of  their  way  to  capture 
Jericho,  before  venturing  into  the  hill-country,  so  as  to 
secure  thereby  a  well-stocked  and  well-watered  base  for 
campaigns  in  the  comparatively  barren  hills  to  the  west  of 
that  city.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  in  Josue's  time 
Eastern  Palestine  opposite  Jericho  belonged  to  Moab,  as 
affirmed  by  Stade  ;  whereas  it  is  well  known  that  at  a  later 
date  this  was  the  case  :  but  this  is  only  a  reason  more 
against  assigning  to  a  late  date  the  origin  of  the  tradition 
that  Israel  crossed  the  Jordan  at  this  place.' 

In  regard  to  the  historical  character  of  the  various  inci- 
dents connected  with  the  conquest  of  Chanaan,  as  described 
in  the  book  of  Josue,  the  reader  is  referred  to  special  Com- 
mentaries on  that  sacred  book,  such  as  Bonfrere,  S.J., 
Dom  Calmet,  O.S.B.,  Clair,  Cook  or  "  The  Speaker's 
Commentary,"  etc.,  and  to  such  historical  works  as  those  of 
R.  KiTTEL,  Vigouroux,  Card.  Meignan,  McCurdy,  etc' 


'  For  details,  see  the  works  just  referred  to. 

'  Cfr.  (i.  A.  Smith,  in  Hastinc;-,  Diet,  of  the  Hil)le,  vol.  ii,  p.  7S7,  and  Historical 
Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  p.  661  sq.  For  a  more  detaiied  cxaniin.ition  of  those 
points,  see  R.  Km  el,  loc.  cit. 

'  P'or  more  complete  bibliot^rapiiy,  see  A.  Cavf.,  Introduction  to  'rheol()j;y  and  its 
Literature,  .second  edit.  ;   Hastings,  Dictionary  of  tlic  Hiblu,  vol.  ii,  p.  788. 
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4.  Religious  Teaching  of  the  Book  of  Josue.     As 

the  book  of  Josue  is  the  direct  continuation,  historical  and 
literary,  of  the  preceding  books,  so  is  it  also  of  their  relig- 
ious teaching.  The  dogmatic  and  moral  truths  it  inculcates 
are  chiefly  taught  in  the  narrative  of  the  Conquest,  which 
forms  the  first  part  of  that  sacred  book,  and  in  the  farewell 
addresses  of  Josue,  which  form  its  conclusion.  Jehovah, 
the  God  of  Israel,  is  indeed  "God."'  He  is  "the  Lord 
of  the  whole  earth"  (iii,  13),  who,  by  His  wonderful  Provi- 
dence over  the  people  of  His  choice,  makes  them  trium])!] 
over  all  obstacles,  and  distributes  among  them  the  land  He 
had  promised  to  their  fathers.  He  wills  to  be  served  "  with 
a  perfect  and  most  sincere  heart"  (xxiv,  14;  xxii,  5); 
and  to  this  perfect  service  of  the  Lord  the  children  of 
Israel  are  most  strictly  bound  through  gratitude  for  His  past 
benefits  to  their  fathers  and  to  themselves,  and  also  through 
fear  of  Him  who  "  is  a  holy  God,  and  mighty  and  jealous, 
and  will  i)unish  their  wickedness  and  sins  "  (xxiv,  19  and 
preceding  verses.  See  also  iv,  25).  Sacrifices  must  be  of- 
fered to  Him,  but  only  in  one  place  (viii,  30,  31  ;  xxii, 
19  sq(p),  and  the  rite  of  circumcision  is  made  binding  on 
all  Israel  (v,  2).  Among  the  moral  truths  directly  incul- 
cated or  illustrated  in  the  book  of  Josue  we  shall  simi)ly 
mention  (i)  the  obligation  of  the  oath  taken  by  Israel 
after  they  had  been  deceived  by  the  Gabaonites  (ix,  15  S(](p); 
(2)  the  solidarity  of  a  nation  whose  common  enterprises 
may  at  times  be  wrecked  by  individual  selfishness  and  ava- 
rice (vii);  (3)  the  solemn  duty  of  obedience  to  God's  lawful 
representatives  (i,  18),  etc.  Finally,  the  spirit  pervading 
the  whole  book  may  ])e  briefly  described  as  one  tending  to 
impress  all  Israel  with  hatred  of  idolatry,  with  the  sense  of 
supernatural  conduct  and  prelection,  and  also  with  befitting 
reverence  and  faithfulness  towards  God. 

'  Jos.  xxii,  74. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

THE    P.OOKS    OF    JUDGES    AND    RUTH. 

§  I .    The  Book  of  Judges. 

I.  Its  Title  and  Place  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  I>ike 
most  historical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  book  of 
Judges  derives  its  name,  not  from  its  author,  but  from  the 
personages  with  which  its  narrative  is  chiefly  concerned. 
Its  title  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  simply  SopJftim^  rendered 
in  our  English  Versions  by  Judges^  a  word  which  denotes 
primarily  here  not  peaceful  magistrates  in  charge  of  admin- 
istering justice,  but  leaders  and  champions  whose  personal 
mission  it  was  to  free  the  Israelites  from,  and  avenge  them 
of,  their  oppressors.''^  The  heading  Soph'tim^  Judges,  was 
then  most  likely  prefixed  to  the  book  so  as  to  correspond  to 

1  In  the  Septuappnt  the  title  of  the  book  is  Kpimi  ;  in  the  list  of  the  sacred  books 
drawn  up  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  Ju/h'cmri  (soil.  Lil'cr'). 

'  The  title  of  this  book  should  remind  us  of  one  in  charge  of  administering  justice, 
only  in  so  far  as  supreme  judicial  authority  in  the  East  belongs  invariably  to  the  one 
invested  with  the  highest  power  in  the  land,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  office  of  a  judge  to 
free  those  who  appeal  to  him  from  tlicir  oppressors,  and  to  secure  the  punishment  of 
tliese  same  oppressors.  (For  details  in  regard  to  this  title,  see  the  excellent  Comm.  on 
Judges,  by  G.  F.  Mooke  [in  the  International  Critical  Commentary],  p   xi  sqq.) 
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that  of  tlie  books  of  Kings,  and  with  a  reference  to  the  series 
of  Israelite  defenders  and  rulers  before  the  introduction  of 
liereditary  monarchs  among  the  chosen  people. 

In  the  Hebrew  Text  the  book  of  Judges  is  the  second  of 
the  ''  Earlier  Prophets,"  or  Prophetic  Histories  (Josue, 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kings),  which  cover  the  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  Israel  from  the  invasion  of  Western  Palestine  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  its  Temple,  in  586  B.C.  In  the 
Septuagint,  Vulgate,  and  modern  Versions  it  does  not  stand 
immediately  before  the  books  of  Samuel,  but  is  separated 
from  them  by  the  book  of  Ruth. 

2.  Its  Contents.  The  book  of  Judges  consists  of  three 
well-defined  parts:  (i)  an  Introduction  which  gives  a  brief 
account  of  the  Concpiests  and  Settlements  of  Israel  in 
Chanaan  (i-ii,  5);*  (2)  the  Body  of  the  book,  comprising 
the  history  of  Israel  from  the  death  of  Josue  to  the  birth  of 
Samuel  (ii,  6-xvi);  (3)  an  Appendix,  recording  two  addi- 
tional incidents  of  the  times  of  the  Judges  (xvii-xxi). 

The  Introductory  part  sets  forth  briefly  the  invasion  of 
the  interior  of  Western  Palestine  by  the  individual  efforts  of 
the  separate  tribes,  mentions  tlicir  ])artial  failure  in  securing 
j)osscssion  of  their  inhcritancx',  together  with  a  divine  rel)uke 
for  their  disobedience  in  making  peace  with  the  Chanaanites. 

Tlie  second  ])art  (ii,  6-xvi),  which  forms  the  history  of 
the  Judges  j)roperly  so  called,  takes  up  the  narrative  at  the 
point  which  had  been  reached  in  Josue  xxiv,  27,  as  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  Judges  ii,  6-10  is  identical  with  Josue  xxiv, 
28,  31,  29,  30.'  This  last  verse,  found  in  both  Josue  xxiv, 
30  and  Judges  ii,  10,  speaks  of  the  change  of  national  mind 

'  'J'lie  different  extent  (i-iii,  6)  assigned  to  tliis  Introductory  part  by  Knii.,  and  after 
him  by  Vigduroux,  Coknely,  Killion,  Jas.  Rohkrtson,  etc.,  is  less  satisfactory  than 
the  one  we  have  adopted  after  DhWettk,  Dkivf.r,  Moore,  Bennett,  Abbe?  Ci. air,  etc. 

^  A  similar  fact  occurs  in  connection  with  I  Ksdras,  i,  1-3",  which  repeats  II  Parali- 
pomcnon,  xxxvi,  22,  23.  Cfr.,  among  others,  Ahh6  Claik,  Lcs  Juges  ct  Ruth,  p.  38 
(Lcthieilcux'  Bible,  Paris,  1880). 
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concerning  God  after  the  death  of  Josue,  and  serves  to 
introduce  the  religious  interpretation  and  judgment  of  the 
whole  period  of  the  Judges  as  a  recurring  cycle  of  defection 
from  Yahweh,  subjugation  by  remaining  nations  which  God — 
either  for  the  sins  of  His  people,  or  as  a  test  of  its  fidelity — 
left  unsubdued,  and  signal  deliverance  by  means  of  the 
Judges  or  divinely  raised  saviours  of  Israel  (ii,  ii-iii,  6). 
The  history  of  twelve  Judges  is  then  told  (iii,  7-xvi).  In 
regard  to  six  of  them,  oftentimes  called  the  Minor  Judges, 
the  narrative  is  very  brief,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  short 
scheme: 


Samgar iii,  3 1 

Thola X,  I,  2 

Jair X,  3-5 


Abesan xii.  8-10 

Ahialon xii,  11-12 

Abdon xii.  13-15 


The  history  of  the  six  others,  called  the  Greater  Judges 
because  the  narrative  concerning  them  is  more  detailed,  is 
presented  in  a  manner  which  corresponds  to  the  recurring 
cycle  set  forth  in  general  terms  in  Judges  ii,  11-19.  This 
may  be  easily  seen  by  means  of  the  following  scheme  : 


Judgeship  of 

Israel's 
unfaithfulness: 

Oppression  by : 

Rule  of  the 
Judge. 

Concluding 
Formula. 

Othoniel(iii,7-ii). 

Aod  (iii,  12-30). 
liarac  (iv-v,  32). 
(iedeon(vi  viii, 28). 

Jephte  (x,  6-xii,  7). 

Samson  (xiii  xvi). 

iii,  7,  8«. 

iii,  i2*. 
iv,  I. 
vi,  I. 

X,  6  sqq. 

xiii,  I. 

\  Chusan  Rasathaim  | 
"1           (i  years).           j 

Eglon  (18  yearsj. 

Jaban  (20  years). 

Madian  (7  years). 
[  Philistines  and  Am-  ) 
;  monites  (18  years)    ) 

I'hilistines,  40  years. 

iii,  9,  10''. 

iii,  T5-29. 

iv,  6-24 

vi,  ii-viii,  28^. 

xi-xii,  6. 

xiii,  25-xvi,  30. 

iii,  II. 

iii,  30. 
V,  32. 
viii,  28*'. 

xii,  7. 

xvi,  31. 

The  third  part,  clearly  an  Appendix  to  the  book  of 
Judges,  contains  two  continuous  narratives  of  incidents 
belonging  to  the  time  of  the  Judges.  The  first  (xvii-xviii) 
tells  of  the  migration  of  the  Danites  and  the  establishment 
of  the  sanctuary  at  Dan.  'I'hc  second  (xix-xxi)  is  an  ac- 
count of  an  outrage  committed  upon  a  traveller  by  the 
Benjamitcs  of  Gabaa,  and  of  the  conse(pient  war  of  exter- 
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niination   waged   against  Benjamin   by  the  other  tribes  of 
Israel. 

3.  Its  Unity,  Authorship  and  Date.  Whoever  is 
satisfied  with  such  a  general  survey  of  the  contents  of  the 
book  of  Judges  as  lias  just  been  made  will  easily  recognize 
that  they  are  arranged  according  to  one  and  the  same  gen- 
eral plan.  The  Introduction  (i-ii,  5),  giving  a  picture  of  the 
state  of  the  country  some  time  before  the  period  of  the 
Judges,  connects  itself  naturally  with  the  body  of  the  book, 
which  narrates  the  events  of  that  very  period.  The  second 
part,  or  body  of  the  book,  opens  with  a  distinct  statement 
which  sets  forth  its  great  purpose,  viz.,  to  illustrate  by  facts 
the  truth  that  Israel's  unfaithfulness  to  God  entails  national 
punishment,  and  its  return  to  faithfulness  return  also  to 
national  freedom  and  i)rosperity  (ii,  11-19).  The  "  thesis  "' 
thus  stated  is  constantly  borne  in  mind  through  this  second 
])art  of  the  book,  as  proved  by  the  set  formulas^  which  are 
the  regular  framework  of  the  respective  narratives  concern- 
ing the  Greater  Judges,^  and  which  impart  unity  to  the  whole 
series  of  them.  Finally,  the  Appendix  itself  is  not  an  un- 
natural complement  of  the  history  of  Israel  in  the  days  of 
the  Judges  which  is  told  in  the  second  part  of  the  book. 

'  ViGOUROux.  Manuel  I'ihlique,  vol.  ii,  n.  447. 

^  Tlic  i)rinci])al  stcreolyiK-d  i)hrases  are  the  following  : 

"  The  children  of  Israel  did  evil  in  the  sij,'ht  of  tlie  Lord  "  (iii,  7,  12  ;  iv,  i  ;  vi,  i  ; 
X,  6  ;  xiii,  i). 

"The  Lord  sold  them  into  the  hand  of"  the  oppressor  for  the  time  whom  (iii,  8; 
iv,  2  ;  vi,  i'' ;  X,  7  ;  xiii,  t(>). 

"  They  served  "  for  so  many  years  (iii,  S,  14  ;  vi,  i^  ;  x,  8  ;  xiii,  i''). 

"  They  cried  to  the  J^ord,  who  raised  them  up  a  deliverer"  in  the  person  of  the  judge 
whose  deeds  are  then  recorded  (iii,  9,  15  ;  iv,  3  ;  vi,  7  ;  x,  10). 

This  deliverer  "  judged  Israel  "  so  niany  years  (iii,  10  ;  xii,  7  ;  xvi,  31). 

And,  fmally,  "  the  land  rested  "  for  a  certain  round  number  of  years  (iii,  1 1,  30'';  v,  3.' ; 
viii,  2!^^  ;  xii,  7  ;  xv,  20). 

'  Much  mutual  similarity  of  literary  f(jrm  may  also  he  easily  noticed  in  regard  to  the 
short  aicount  of  the  Minor  Judges  (cfr.  iii,  31  ;  x.  1,2;  x.  3,  5  ;  xii,  8,  10,  1 1,  12 ;  xiii, 
«3.  '5). 
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This  general  unity  of  the  book  of  Judges  does  not  ex- 
clude absolutely  its  compilatory  character,  any  more  than 
the  general  unity  of  Genesis  disproves  its  character  as  a 
compilation.  The  principal  grounds  usually  set  forth  at 
the  present  day  '  to  show  that  more  than  one  writer  had 
a  hand  in  its  composition  are  briefly  as  follows  :  (i)  a 
close  comparison  as  regards  style,  representation,  etc.,  be- 
tween the  opening  chapter  of  Judges,  and  fragmentary 
notices  imbedded  in  Josue  concerning  the  conquests  of  the 
separate  tribes  in  Western  Palestine,  shows  that  both  the 
one  and  the  other  consist  of  excerpts  from  what  was  once 
a  detailed  survey  of  the  conquest  of  Chanaan ; "  (2)  the  set 
formulas  noticed  above  in  connection  with  the  rule  of  the 
Greater  Judges  bespeak  the  hand  of  one  who,  having  be- 
fore him  a  series  of  independent  narratives,  fitted  them  into 
their  present  framework  ;  (3)  as  some  of  the  narratives  con- 
tained in  the  body  of  the  book  (for  example,  that  concern- 
ing Abimelech  in  chap,  ix)  are  not  adapted  to  illustrate  the 
general  thesis  regarding  the  period  of  the  Judges,  as  set 
forth  in  ii,  11-19,  it  seems  even  probable  that  the  compiler 
who  set  in  a  new  framework  was  not  the  first  to  arrange 
together  the  separate  histories  of  the  Judges,  but  used  as  the 
basis  of  his  work  a  continuous  narrative  which  he  had  at 
his  disposal;  (4)  the  two  narratives  in  the  Appendix  "are 
less  closely  connected  than  even  the  Introduction  (i-ii,  5) 
with  the  body  of  the  book,  and  on  that  account  can  more 
readily  be  admitted  to  have  been  added  to  it  by  a  later 
writer";  ^  and  considerable  differences  in  style,  representa- 
tion, etc.,  between  them  and  chaps,  ii,  6-xvi  have  led  scholars 

'  For  the  unsatisfactory  grounds  appealed  to  by  some  Catholic  scholars  of  old  for  a 
similar  view,  cfr.  Cornei.v,  Introductio  Specialis,  vol.  ii,  part  i,  p.  214  sq..  etc. 

■^  For  conclusive  proofs  of  this,  cfr.  Dkivrr,  Introduct.  to  the  Literat.  of  the  Old 
Test.,  p.  162  sq.  ;   Moohr,  Comm.  on  Judges  ;  etc. 

'  CoRNEi.v,  Introduct.  Specialis,  vol.  i,  part  i,  p  216.  See  also  .Abbe  II.  Lesktuk, 
Introduction  ;\  ri'.tude  de  I'Kcriture  Sainte,  vol.  ii,  p.  212  (I'aris,  1890). 
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generally  to  consider  their  later  addition  as  an  actual  fact;  ' 
(5)  finally,  the  duplicate  accounts  more  or  less  fully  har- 
monized which  maybe  pointed  out  in  the  histories  of  Gedeon 
(vi-viii)  and  Debbora  and  Barac  (iv),  and  in  the  second 
additional  narrative  included  in  the  Appendix  (particularly 
chaps.  XX,  xxi).' 

We  shall  not  enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
many  difficult  questions  naturally  suggested  to  one  who, 
after  having  recognized  these  different  materials  as  appar- 
ently coming  from  different  hands,  endeavors  to  realize  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  gradually  i)ut  together  and 
finally  arranged  into  our  present  book  of  Judges.  The  main 
results  at  which  leading  contemporary  scholars  have  arrived 
in  this  regard  may  be  thus  stated :'  At  the  basis  of  the  book  of 
Judges  lie  olden  traditions  of  the  invasion  and  settlement  of 
Chanaan,  as  also  of  the  sul)sequent  conflicts  in  various  parts 
of  Western  Palestine,  and  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  Israelite 
leaders  and  champions  in  these  struggles.  These  old  tra- 
ditions when  consigned  to  writing  as  a  part  of  the  propheti- 
cal narratives  J  E,  portions  of  which  are  the  groundwork 
of  the  Hexateuch,  supplied  a  history  extending  from  the 
death  of  Josue  to  the  great  discourse  of  Samuel  in  I  Sam. 
xii,  which  is  the  natural  close  of  the  whole  history  of  the 
Judges.  This  *' book  of  Judges,"  for  it  can  be  truly  called 
l)y  that  name,  was  later  on  utilized  by  a  writer  belonging  to 
the  Deuteronomic  school,  who  edited  part  of  it  (apparently 
only  ii,  6-xvi,  which  alone  bears  distinct  traces  of  Deutero- 
nomic influence)  witli  a  view  to  prove  his  general  thesis  in 
ii,    11-19,  which  is   also  the   great   tliesis   of   the   book   of 

»  For  details,  cfr.  Dkivf.r,  Introd.  to  I.iterat.  of  Old  Test.,  p.  168  sqq.  ;  Mookk, 
Comm.  on  Judges;  Samuel  Davidson,  Introd.  to  tlie  Old  Test.,  vol.  i,  p.  463  sqq.  ;  etc. 

'  Cfr.  Drivkk  and  Mookk,  loc.  cit. 

•  Cfr.  chiefly,  Mookf,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  .xx.xiii  .xxxv;  and  art.  Judges  (book)  in  Kncyclo- 
pidia  Hiblica;  Bennktt  and  Auknhy,  UiblKal  Introduction,  p.  82  sq. ;  DKiviu<i 
etc. 
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Deuteronomy.  At  a  much  later  date  still,  this  Deutero- 
nomic  book  of  Judges  was  combined  by  an  editor  with  the 
older  or  Pre-Deuteronomic  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
duce practically  our  present  book  of  Judges. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  scientific  value  of  this 
theory  regarding  the  compilation  of  the  book  of  Judges, — 
and  to  many  minds  unquestionable  literary  facts  render 
this  value  very  great, — it  is  beyond  doubt  that  in  its  sub- 
stance the  theory  itself  does  not  clash  with  what  Catholics 
are  bound  to  believe  concerning  the  inspiration  of  Holy 
Scripture.  "  We  have  no  reason  to  be  surprised,"  writes  ex- 
cellently, in  this  connection,  Card.  Newman/  "  nor  is  it 
against  the  faith  to  hold,  that  a  canonical  book  may  be 
composed  not  only  from,  but  even  of,  pre-existing  docu- 
ments, it  being  always  borne  in  mind,  as  a  necessary  condi- 
tion, that  an  inspired  mind  has  exercised  a  supreme  and  an 
ultimate  judgment  on  the  work,  determining  what  was  to 
be  selected  and  embodied  in  it,  in  order  to  its  truth  .  .  . 
and  its  unadulterated  truth.    .    .    . 

"  This  being  considered,  it  follows  that  a  book  may  be, 
and  may  be  accepted  as,  inspired,  though  not  a  word  of  it 
is  an  original  document  "  ;  etc.* 

It  is  true  that  if  we  should,  as  many  Catholic  scholars  still 
do,'  receive  the  ancient  Jewish  tradition  embodied  in  the 
Talmud,*  which  makes  Samuel  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Judges,  the  compilation  theory  we  have  summed  up  above 
should  be  dismissed.  But  such  tradition  cannot  be  relied 
upon  any  more  in  connection  with  the  authorship  of  Judges 

'  On  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture,  in    "The  Nineteentli   Century,"  February  1884, 

p.  lys- 

^  Of  tlie  actual  inspiration  of  such  a  last  editor,  we  are  made  absolutely  sure  by  the 
divine  and  consequently  infallible  authority  of  the  living  Church,  "  the  ground  and  pillar 
of  the  truth  "  (I  Tim.  iii,  15).  Cfr.  General  Introd.  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
by  the  present  writer,  chap.  xxi. 

*  I'or  instance,  Kaulkn,  Claik,  Vic.oukoux,  Cornkly,  Lesktki:,  etc. 

*  '1  reatise  Biilui  luitra,  fol.  14'',  15". 
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than  in  regard  to  that  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  Jews  were 
ever  very  prone  to  magnify  the  great  man  of  a  period,  by 
ascribing  to  liim,  however  improbable  this  might  otherwise 
be,  the  authorship  of  the  whole  book  which  records  the 
history  of  that  same  period,  or  embodies  some  things  (such 
as  laws,  institutions,  poetry,  etc.)  which  are  truJy  referable 
to  him.  In  the  present  instance,  the  general  unity  recog- 
nizable in  the  book  of  Judges  and  clearly  due  to  its  author 
or  general  editor,  when  taken  together  with  passages  later 
than  Samuel's  time,  has  seemed  to  many  a  sufficient  reason 
to  regard  the  Talmudic  tradition  as  unsound.  While  the 
book  has  no  explicit  reference  to  its  author,  it  contains 
''the  recurring  statement  in  the  closing  chapters  (xvii,  6; 
xviii,  i;  xviii,  31  in  the  Vulgate  [xix,  i  in  the  Hebrew]; 
xxi,  24  in  the  Vulgate  [xxi,  25  in  the  Heb.]),  *  In  tliose  days 
there  was  no  king  in  Israel,'  from  which  it  is  only  natural 
to  infer  that  these  portions,  and  the  related  Introduction, 
which  regards  tlie  period  of  the  Judges  as  a  completed 
whole,  were  written  in  the  time  of  the  monarchy,  by  one 
who  wished  to  magnify  the  kingly  office,  or,  at  least,  that 
they  come  from  a  writer  who  wished  to  show  tlie  superiority 
of  the  regal  period  over  a  time  when  'every  one  did  that 
which  seemed  right  to  himself'  (Judges  xvii,  6;  xxi,  24)."  ^ 
The  obvious  meaning  of  tl)e  expression  "until  the  captivity 
of  the  land," '  in  Judges  xviii,  30,  refers  to  a  true  exile,  either 
to  the  exile  of  the  ten  tribes  in  721  n.c,  or,  at  least,  to  that 
of  the  Northern  tribes  in  734:  ^  in  either  case  to  a  period 
later  than  Samuel's  time. 

It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at  that  some  Catholic 
scholars    of   ])ast  ages,*  setting  aside  the   Jewish   tradition, 

'  Prof.  Jas.  Robertson,  in  Hook  by  Hook,  vol.  i,  p.  71  (London,  i8(j6). 

'^  As  we  correctly  read  in  tlie  Hel)re\v  and  in  the  Sepluagint. 

'IV  Kin);s  xv,  29. 

♦  Cfr.  Hekhst,  Kinleitung.  p.  wi  ;  I>kivi:i<,  Introd.,  p.  168,  note  2. 
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have  ascribed  our  book  of  Judges  to  a  much  later  date  than 
Samuel's  time.  Masius  and  Richard  Simon  have  named  as 
its  author  Esdras;  Card.  Hugo,  Ezechias;  while  others  have 
simply  ascribed  its  authorship  to  an  unknown  writer  con- 
temporary with  Solomon  or  David.  Modern  interpreters  of 
the  book  are  likewise  at  variance  on  several  points  regard- 
ing its  authorship  and  date.^  Perhaps  its  final  compilation 
by  an  unknown  editor  is  to  be  brought  down  as  late  as  the 
5th  or  even  the  4th  cent.  B.C.,  that  is  a  comparatively  short 
time  before  it  was  inscribed,  together  with  the  book  of 
Josue,  in  the  '*  Prophets  "  or  Second  Canon  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible. 

4.  Historical  Value  of  the  Book  of  Judges.     It 

may  be  truly  said  that  among  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  there  are  few,  if  any,  the  general  historical 
value  of  which  is  more  readily  granted  by  critics  of  our 
day  than  that  of  the  book  of  Judges.  The  leading  reasons 
of  this  can  be  easily  pointed  out.  It  is  plain,  first  of  all, 
that  the  general  picture  it  su])plies  of  the  period  between 
Josue  and  Samuel  is  true  to  the  condition,  political,  social, 
moral  and  religious,  of  the  Israelites  immediately  after 
their  partial  conquest  of  Western  Palestine."''  In  the  second 
place,  the  accounts  of  the  deeds  of  the  Greater  Judges, 
with  "  their  fragments  of  poetry,  parables  and  proverbs, 
references  to  common  customs,  and  the  graphic  manner 
in  which  the  various  characters  are  depicted  and  their 
actions  described — the  deed  itself  being  more  prominent 
than  its  moral  character — are  all  characteristic  of  early 
national  literature."'  It  is  likewise  manifest  that  the  tra- 
ditions contained  in  the  body  of  the  book   with   their  sim- 

•  Cfr.  chiefly  Kd.  KriNic,  art.  Jiulgos  (book  of),  in  Hastin(;s,  Diet  of  the  P.ible. 
'  For  details,  see  "Outlines  of   Jewish   History,"  by  the  present  writer,  j)    148  sqq. 
See  also  Jaiin,  Introd   to  the  Old  Test.,  p.  23i;(KnKl-   I'ransl.). 
3  Jas.  Robertson,  loc.  cit  ,  p.  72. 
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plicity  of  style,  minute  accuracy  of  topographical  detail, 
the  variety  of  incident,  and,  above  all,  the  absence  of  any 
attempt  to  conceal  or  palliate  the  failings  of  the  Israelite 
judges,  give  the  impression  that  we  have  before  us,  not 
fabulous  or  mythical  tales,  but  true  narratives  fixed  in 
writing  before  the  momentous  changes  wrought  by  the 
establishment  of  the  monarchy  had  had  time  to  make  the 
state  of  things  described  in  Judges  unintelligible  or  unsym- 
pathetic' The  historical  value  of  the  book  of  Judges  is 
also  enhanced  by  the  consideration  that  in  the  course  of  its 
compilation  the  meagre  accounts  of  the  Minor  Judges  ever 
remained  without  any  legendary  embellishment,  for  this 
proves  that  the  writer  did  not  aim  at  amplification  or  in- 
vention, but  simply  at  recounting  or  transmitting  the  facts 
he  drew  from  his  sources  of  information.' 

Despite  these  general  considerations — the  force  of  which 
is  so  manifest  in  favor  of  the  general  historical  value  of  the 
book  of  Judges  that  Samuel  Davidson,  a  Protestant  critic 
whose  rationalistic  tendencies  are  well  known,  has  felt 
bound  to  confess:  ''  I'here  is  no  room  for  doubting  that  the 
historical  traditions  of  the  nation,  written  and  oral,  but 
chiefly  the  former,  are  faithfully  given  "  ' — some  Rational- 
ists, such  as  Oort,  Wellhausen,  and  Reuss,  have  done  their 
utmost  to  show  that  the  canonical  book  of  Judges  is  worthy 
of  very  little  credence.  For  this  ])urpose  they  have  en- 
deavored to  establish  the  following  positions  :  The  most 
obvious  features  of  the  book,  to  wit,  its  continuous  chronol- 
ogy, and  its  religious  connection  of  the  events,  must  be  as- 
cribed to  its  latest  revision  by  an  author  who,  living  many 
centuries  after  the  events  narrated,  has  shaped  them  accord- 

'  Cfr.  Jas.  R()i!EKTSf)N,  ibid.,  and  Mookk,  in  Encycl.  Hiblica,  .irt.  Judges  (book), 
col.  2641. 

'■*  This  is  also  true  in  connection  witli  the  very  brief  account  of  Otlioniel.  the  first  of 
the  (Jreater  Judges,  in  chap.  iii.  7-1 1. 

'  hitroduct.  to  the  Old  Test.,  vfd.  i,  p.  ^fy)  (London,  1862). 
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ing  to  the  conceptions  of  his  own  time,  and  therefore  has 
made  many  glaring  anachronisms.  Thus,  contrary  to  the 
representations  embodied  in  the  documents  before  liim,  (i) 
he  has  included  in  the  systematic  scheme  of  a  continuous 
chronology — not  unlike  that  of  the  kings  of  Juda  and 
Israel — the  disconnected  judgeships  of  that  very  remote 
period  in  Hebrew  history;  (2)  he  has  pictured  Jehovah  and 
Israel  as  two  distinct  units  moving  mechanically  in  the  re- 
curring cycle  of  rebellion,  affliction,  conversion  and  peace, 
a  conception  which  is  foreign  to  the  actual  life  of  any 
nation,  and  is  no  part  of  the  original  contents  of  the  tra- 
dition ;  (3)  he  has  represented  the  Judges  as  exerting  their 
influence  over  very  extensive  areas  of  territory,  whereas 
his  documents  speak  of  them  as  heroes  simply  at  the  head 
of  individual  tribes;  (4)  he  has  described  the  attitude  of 
the  ancient  Hebrews  toward  Jehovah  as  an  "  alternating 
seesaw  of  absolute  peace  and  affliction,  as  a  descent  from 
the  splendid  times  of  Moses  and  Josue,  whereas  failure  and 
success  really  alternated  according  to  natural  circumstances, 
and  the  period  of  the  Judges  was,  taken  on  the  whole,  **  an 
ascent  upward  to  the  monarchy." 

Going  a  step  further  back  from  the  last  revision  of  the 
book,  the  same  Rationalistic  critics  claim  that  they  meet 
with  an  earlier  effort  in  the  same  direction,  though  less 
systematically  worked  out,  and  recognizable  in  certain  sup- 
plements and  additions  which  have  here  and  there  been 
patched  on  to  the  original  narratives.  Some  of  these  alter- 
ations, we  are  told,  "originated  partly  in  the  difficulty  felt 
by  a  later  age  in  sympatliizing  with  the  religious  usages  and 
ideas  of  older  times,"  and  we  are  referred  to  tlie  history  of 
Gedeon  for  two  samples  of  the  kind  (vi,  25-32;  viii,  22 
sqq.). 

Finally,  they  think  it  possible  to  trace  even  in  the  original 
narratives  themselves — in  clia})s.  iv  and  v,  in  chuj).  viii,  etc. 
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— certain  differences  of  religious  attitude  which  indicate 
that  tendency  in  the  development  of  the  tradition  which 
reached  its  end  in  the  revision  and  ornamentation  of  later 
revisions.  This  is  plainer,  they  affirm,  in  the  case  of  those 
narratives  which  liave  come  down  to  us  in  double  form,  the 
difference  of  standpoint  of  which  is  unmistakable;  but  it 
may  also  be  perceived  in  cases  where  we  have  no  direct 
parallels  to  compare,  for  instance,  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  Abimelech  when  contrasted  with  that  of  Jephte/ 

From  all  this — as  also  from  their  strong  dogmatic  bias 
more  or  less  explicitly  stated  against  the  miraculous  element 
in  Holy  Writ — the  Rationalists  named  above  have  inferred 
that  the  book  of  Judges  has  undergone  such  "comprehen- 
sive revision  "  as  to  deprive  its  contents  of  practically  all 
their  historical  value. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  here  into  all  the  technical 
details  which  a  complete  examination  of  these  i)ositions 
would  require  to  vindicate  fully  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
book  of  Judges.^  We  shall  simply  make  a  few  remarks 
going  to  show  some  of  tiieir  weak  points,  and  embodying 
the  prol:)able  conclusions  reached  by  most  careful  scholars 
concerning  the  main  question  at  issue,  viz.,  the  historical 
value  of  our  canonical  l)ook  of  Judges.  First  of  all,  as  we 
have  stated  elsewhere,*  and  as  will  be  readily  admitted  by 
every  one  familiar  with  the  difficulties  which  surround  the 
chronology  of  the  period  of  the  Judges,  it  is  not  certain  that 
this  chronology  must  be  considered  as  continuous  ;  still  less 
certain  is  it  that  it  is  as  systematic  and  indei)endent  of 
documentary  figures  for  the  length  of  the  oppressions  and 


'  For  details,  cfr.  J.  Wellhai'Sen,  Prolegomena  to  the  History  of  Israel,  pp.  228-245 
(Engl.  Transl.,  Kdinburgli,  1885). 

'  For  a  complete  and  searching  criticism  of  those  Rationalistic  positions,  see  the  valu- 
able work  of  Abbe  J.  P.  Martin,  de  TOrigine  du  Pcntateuque  (Paris,  1886-1889). 

'  "  Outlines  of  Jewish  History,"  p.  146  sq. 
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judgeshii^s  as  is  affirmed  by  certain  critics.'  Yea,  more:  even 
though  we  should  grant  that  such  an  artificial  chronology 
exists  in  Judges,  as  it  is  clearly  and  exclusively  found  in  the 
framework  which  is  distinct  from  the  narratives  of  the 
deeds  of  the  Judges,  its  artificial  character  should  not  be 
extended  to  the  narratives  themselves. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  likewise  clear  that  the  other 
anachronisms  ascribed  to  the  latest  revision  of  the  book  of 
Judges,  such  as  the  representation  of  Israel  as  a  social  unit, 
of  the  territorial  rule  of  the  respective  Judges  as  universal 
in  its  extent,  of  Israel's  attitude  toward  Jehovah  as*' an 
alternating  seesaw  of  absolute  peace  and  affiiction,"  even 
when  admitted  as  real  anachronisms,  can  interfere  materially 
with  the  historical  value  of  our  canonical  book  of  Judges 
only  in  so  far  as  Rationalists  greatly  exaggerate  the  impor- 
tance of  their  bearing  on  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the 
narrative. '^  All  such  anachronisms  are  either  confined  to 
the  framework  encircling  the  narratives  of  the  deeds  of  the 
Judges,  or,  if  mingled  with  them,  can  be  easily  disengaged 
from  them,  seeing  that,  as  admitted  by  Rationalists,  the 
narratives  themselves  were  allowed  by  the  latest  reviser  to 
retain  so  much  of  an  older  delineation  of  the  various  judge- 
ships as  to  enable  us  even  at  tlie  present  day  easily  to 
picture  to  ourselves  the  true  condition  of  Israel's  life,  social, 
])olitical,  religious,  etc.,  which  prevailed  through  the  period 
which  preceded  immediately  the  establishment  of  the  He- 
l)rew  monarchy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  recent  scholars, 
independent  of  rationalistic  bias  and  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  compilatory  process  through  which  the  book  of 
Judges  has  passed,  do  not  hesitate  to  freely  utilize  its 
contents  as  most  solid  materials    for    the    history    of    that 

'  ("fr.  Lf.sktkk,  Maktin,  Mookk,  etc..  loc.  cit.  ;  and  art   Chronology  in  Hastings, 
Diet,  of  the  I'.ible,  and  in  Chkynf.-Ri.ack,  Encyclopaedia  Biblica. 
'^  Cfr.  Maktin,  loc.  cit..  vol.  ii,  p.  182  sqq. 
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period/  or  to  explicitly  admit  their  great  historical 
value.' 

In  the  third  place,  even  Rationalists  grant  that  the  work 
of  revision  anterior  to  the  last  one  undergone  by  the  narra- 
tives of  Judges  has  not  been  so  systematrc  and  thorough  as 
the  final  one,  so  that  it  is  only  natural  to  admit  that  the 
historical  data  embodied  in  our  canonical  book  of  Judges 
and  going  back  to  an  earlier  stage  have  truly  come  down 
to  us  with  their  primitive  character.  In  this  connection, 
so  able  and  thorough  a  scholar  as  Prof.  Moore  has  very 
lately  written  these  significant  words  :  "  It  is  manifest  that 
the  traditions  contained  in  it  (in  the  book  of  Judges)  were 
fixed  in  writing  before  the  momentous  changes  wliich  the 
kingdom  wrought  had  had  time  to  make  such  a  state  of 
things  as  is  represented  in  Judges  unintelligible  or  unsym- 
pathetic." ' 

Fourthly,  when  this  general  historical  value  of  our  canon- 
ical book  of  Judges  has  been  exi)licitly  recognized,  even 
Catholic  scholars,  of  such  conservative  frame  of  mind  as 
Abbe  Martin,  Card.  Meignan,  etc.,  feel  obliged  to  grant 
that  its  historical  character  should  not  be  understood  as  en- 
tailing necessarily  the  actual  haj)pening  of  all  the  details 
apparently  stated  as  facts  in  the  sacred  narrative.  The 
former  tells  us  that  he  would  not  lay  his  life  ujion  the  truth 
of    all    the    details    contained    in    those     individual    books 


*  See,  for  instance,  the  "  History  of  the  Hebrew  People,"  by  Prof.  Chas.  Foster  Ken  r 
(New  York.  1896)  ;  the  "'  History  of  the  Pe()i)ic  of  Israel,"  by  Karl  Heinrith  Cohnii.i. 
(Chicago,  1809,  Engl.  Transl.);  etc. 

'  This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  Prof.  (>.  F.  Mookh.  who  writes  in  his  art  Judges 
(book  of)  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Hritannica  (New  York,  1901),  the  following  remarkable 
words:  "  When  all  this  (i.e  all  this  work  of  later  revision)  is  recognized,  it  remains  true 
that  the  picture  which  the  book  gives  us  of  the  social  and  religious  conditions  of  the 
period  which  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  is  of  the  highest  liistorical 
value.''  See  also  the  art.  Judges  (book  of)  in  Hastin(,,s,  Diet,  of  the  Hible,  written  by 
Prof.  Eduard  Kil.siG. 

'  Art.  Judges  (book  of;  in  Cheyne-Dlack,  Encyclopaidia  Piblica,  vol.  ii   col    2641. 
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(Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings);*  while  the  latter  admits,  in 
connection  with  certain  details  in  the  history  of  Samson, 
that  "  poetical  features  and  popular  traditions  have  left 
their  distinct  impress  upon  the  text."^ 

Lastly,  if  we  do  not  mistake,  it  is  particularly  in  reference 
to  a  sacred  writing,  such  as  our  canonical  book  of  Judges, 
that  Prof.  Schanz  has  thought  it  necessary  to  say:  "When 
the  sacred  writers  do  not  claim  to  write  history  or  to  write 
it  as  demanded  by  modern  criticism,  they  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  error,  if  the  representation  does  not  correspond 
to  the  standard  of  severely  historical  science";^  and  again: 
"We  have  not  the  remotest  intention  of  -saying  that 
the  inspired  writers  have  erred,  or  were  liable  to  err,  in 
things  unimportant  and  accidental;  but  only  that  in  such 
matters  as  profane  science  and  profane  history  they  leave 
the  responsibility  of  borrowed  statements  to  the  sources 
whence  they  drew  them,  or  that  they  followed  a  com- 
mon and  well-recognized  way  of  thinking  and  speaking."* 
At  any  rate,  the  book  of  Judges  is  unquestionably  one  of 
those  inspired  writings  in  connection  with  which,  as  we 
have  stated  elsewliere,^  a  growing  number  of  Catholic 
scholars  of  our  day  willingly  recognize  the  use  of  antique 
methods  of  literary  composition  whereby  the  latest  editor 
accommodated  himself  to  the  manner  in  which  historical 
matters  were  dealt  with  in  his  time.  The  compiling  of  tradi- 
tions or  documents  was  in  vogue  in  his  day,  without  refe-r- 

*  Here  are  the  very  words  of  Father  Martin  :  "  Nous  ne  vovidrions  pas  donner  notie 
tete  k  couper  pour  garantir  la  veritd  de  tout  cequiest  dans  ces  livres  pris  isolcment,  niais 
nous  n'admettons  pas  non  plus  qu'on  puisse  rejeter  leur  temoignage  sans  raison  et  sans 
de  bonnes  raisons  "  (De  I'Origine  du  Pentateuque,  vol.  ii,  p.  i()8). 

'  De  Molse  i  David,  p.  433  In  page  401  of  the  same  work  the  learned  Cardinal 
writes  :  "  Selon  de  nombreux  critiques,  I'histoire  de  leurs  incursions  a  ttt'  puisee  :\  des 
recits  versifies,  i  des  cantilcnes,  archives  de  ces  vieux  temps." 

»  P.  Schanz,  in  the  Theol   Quart.-Schrift,  for  i8.)5,  p.  1S8. 

*  A  Christian  Apology,  vol.  ii,  p.  434  (Engl.  Transl  ). 

*  (fr  "'(ieneral  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  p.  557  (New 
York,  ii/x>),  and  "  I'ibiical  I,e(tiircs,"  p   37  sqq.  ( jiaitimore,  i  cm). 
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ence  to  the  objective  truth  of  these  sources  of  information, 
and  in  consequence  we  find  such  traditions  or  documents 
with  their  variations,  or  other  more  or  less  strictly  historical 
features,  simply  embodied  in  the  sacred  record.*  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  finally,  that  the  special  difficulties  sug- 
gested in  some  passages  by  our  present  text  of  the  book  of 
Judges  may  be  done  away  with  by  simply  appealing  to  the 
defective  manner  in  which  it  has  been  transcribed  in  the 
course  of  ages.' 

For  a  detailed  study  of  the  difficulties  connected  with 
the  respective  Judgeships,  cfr.  particularly  Abbe  Martin, 
de  rOrigine  du  Pentateuque;  Clair,  Ics  Juges  et  Ruth; 
Von  HuMMELAUER,  S.J.,  In  libr.  Judicum  et  Ruth;  Card. 
Meignan,  de  Moise  a  David,  Livre  quatrieme,  p.  363  sqq. ; 
G.  F.  Moore,  Comm.  on  Judges;  Vigouroux,  ])ible  et 
Decouvcrtes  Modernes,  vol.  iii;  Manuel  Biblique,  vol  ii; 
etc. 

§  2.    The  Book  of  Ruih. 

I.  Its  Contents  and  Purpose.  The  contents  of  the 
book  of  Ruth,  which  is  designated  by  Goethe  as  "the 
loveliest  little  epic  and  idyllic  whole  which  has  come  down 
to  us,"  are  briefly  as  follows:  A  famine  having  arisen  in 
the  land  of  Israel  at  a  period  given  as  "  the  days  when  the 
Judges  ruled,"'  Elimelech  with  Noemi  and  their  two  sons 
emigrated  from  Bethlehem  of  Juda  to  the  land  of  Moab, 
where  shortly  after  he  died.  His  two  sons,  Mahalon  and 
Chelion,  married  Moabite  wives,  and  two  years  afterwards 
both  of  them  died  without  children.  Noemi,  deprived  now 
of  her  husband  and  children,  returned  to  Bethlehem,  to- 
getlier  with   Rutli,  one  of  her  daughters-in-law,  who  rould 

'  I'or  valuable  general  remarks  to  the  same  effect,  see  R.  L.  Otti.ky,  As|)e(  ts  of  the 
Old  Testament,  p.  102  sqq. 

'■'  Cfr.  Maktin,  loc.  cit..  V(j1.  i,  ji.  277  sr].  ;   Moorf.  Comm.  on  Judges;  etc. 
»  Ruth,  i,  I. 
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not  be  dissuaded  from  accompanying  her.  In  the  time  of 
the  barley-harvest  Ruth  availed  herself  of  the  permission 
granted  by  the  Mosaic  law,  and  went  to  glean  in  the  field  of 
Booz,  a  rich  man  of  the  place.  The  kind  reception  she 
met  with  induced  her,  at  the  advice  of  Noemi,  to  make 
known  to  him,  as  the  kinsman  of  Elimelech,  her  claim  of 
marriage  by  the  right  of  the  next  of  kin.  After  a  nearer 
kinsman  had  solemnly  renounced  his  right  Booz  married 
Ruth,  and  she  became  the  mother  of  Obed,  the  grand- 
father of  David.  The  book  closes  with  a  brief  genealogy 
(iv,  18-22),  tracing  the  line  of  David  through  Booz  to 
Phares,  son  of  Juda, 

Such  are  the  contents  of  this  short  story  which  follows 
the  book  of  Judges  in  the  Septuagint,  the  Vulgate,  and  the 
English  Versions,  while  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  it  is  reckoned 
as  one  of  the  M^gilloth  or  Festal  Rolls  among  the  Hagiog- 
rapha  or  third  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  indeed 
difficult,  at  the  present  day,  to  define  which  of  these  two 
places  should  be  considered  as  the  original  one.^  It  seems 
more  probable,  however,  that  the  place  assigned  to  it  in  the 
Septuagint  (the  order  of  which  has  been  followed  by  the 
other  translations)  is  not  original,  because  it  can  be  easily 
accounted  for  by  a  systematic  arrangement  of  the  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Covenant,  according  to  the  respective 
periods  of  which  they  treat.  As  the  story  of  Ruth  is  con- 
nected with  the  period  of  the  Judges  by  its  opening  words: 
"In  the  days  when  the  Judges  ruled,"  its  narrative  was 
made  to  follow  in  the  Septuagint  the  book  of  Judges  as  a 
sort  of  complement  or  appendix  to  it.  In  fact,  several  con- 
temporary scholars  continue  to  look  upon  the  book  of 
Rutli  as  a  lliird  appendix'  to  that  of  Judges.      Yet  its  dif- 

'  dr.  art.  kutli  (book  of)  in  Kncyclop^-Eclia  P.ritannica,  by  W.  R.  Smith. 
'  These  scholars  consider  the  two  additional  narratives  whicli  are  found  at  tlie  end  of 
llic  l)ook  of  JudKos  as  prartirallv  two  aiiiiciidiccs  to  that  liook. 
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ferences  from  tliis  latter  book,  in  respect  of  style/  tone, 
subject,  etc.,  go  far  toward  disproving  the  idea  that  Ruth 
is  a  mere  appendix  to  the  book  which  it  now  follows  in 
our  Versions  of  Holy  Writ.  "That  the  book  of  Ruth," 
says  well  W.  R.  Smith'  in  this  connection,  *' did  not  origi- 
nally form  part  of  the  series  of  the  '  Earlier  Prophets  ' 
(Judges-Kings)  is  probable  from  the  fact  that  it  is  quite 
untouched  by  the  process  of  *  prophetic  '  or  '  Deuterono- 
mistic  '  editing,  which  gave  that  series  its  present  shape  at  a 
time  soon  after  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Juda;  the  narra- 
tive has  no  affinity  with  the  point  of  view  which  looks  on 
the  whole  history  of  Israel  as  a  series  of  examples  of  divine 
justice  and  mercy  in  the  successive  rebellions  and  repent- 
ances of  the  people  of  God." 

As  regards  the  special  aim  of  the  book  of  Ruth,  schol- 
ars are  greatly  at  variance.  According  to  many'  who  lay 
special  stress  on  the  genealogy  of  David  at  the  close  of 
the  book,  the  object  of  the  author  is  plainly  to  throw  light 
upon  the  origin  of  David,  the  great  king  of  Israel,  whose 
genealogy  is  not  given  in  the  prophetic  histories  (Josue- 
Kings).  Against  this  it  may  be  said  that  if  such  had  been 
the  main  purpose  of  the  author,  he  would  most  likely  have 
brought  it  out  more  prominently  in  his  work.  But,  more 
particularly,  the  genealogy  itself  is  borrowed  from  I  Paralip. 
ii,  5  sc^q. ;  for  while  it  is  found  there  in  the  manner  of 
other  genealogies  in  the  same  book,  it  was  clearly  added 
by  a  later  hand  to  that  of  Rutli,  since  the  author  of  the 
latter  book  recognizes  that  Obed  was  legally  the  son  of 
Mahalon,  not  of  Booz  (iv,  5,  10),  so  that,  from  his  stand- 
point, the  ai)pended  genealogy  is  hardly  correct.* 

'  Cfr.    ViGrn'kDi'x,    Manuel    Hiblique,  vol     ii,   §   A^^'O;  Mookh,   Conim.   on  Judges, 
p.  xxxii. 

■^  Art.  Kufli,  in  Encyclop.  Itritannica  (gth  edit.). 

'  Samuel  I)avidsf)n,  Vigouroux,  Pelt,  etc. 

*  (  fr.  W.  K.  .Smi  III,  Inc   cit  :  see  also  Card    MEif;NAN,  loc.  tit.,  |).  yfi)  sq. 
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According  to  others/  and  indeed  with  greater  probability, 
the  principal  aim  of  the  book  is  to  show  how,  in  apparent 
opposition  to  Deuter.  xxiii,  3,  Ruth,  though  a  native  of 
Moab,  obtained  an  honorable  position  among  Jehovah's 
people,  and  became  the  ancestor  of  the  founder  of  the  He- 
brew monarchy.'  This  second  opinion  has  in  its  favor  the 
tradition  well  known  in  Israel  that  David  had  some  blood 
connection  with  Moab,^  and  also,  at  least  to  a  large  extent, 
the  general  drift  of  the  contents  of  the  book  of  Ruth. 
This,  however,  has  not  prevented  many  recent  scholars 
from  assigning  other  objects  to  that  short  story.  It  has 
been  supposed,  for  instance,  that  it  was  written  to  enforce 
the  obligation  to  marry  a  kinsman's  widow,  owing  to  the 
prominence  given  to  this  topic  in  Ruth  iii-iv  ;  while  others 
have  regarded  the  whole  book  as  a  kind  of  protest  against 
Nehemias'  and  Esdras'  efforts  to  suppress  intermarriage 
with  women  of  foreign  birth.*  Others,  finally,  have  simply 
thought  that  the  author  had  for  its  chief  motive  that  of 
telling  a  charming  and  edifying  story,  "  meaning  it  to  be  an 
example  to  his  own  age,  as  well  as  an  interesting  sketch  of 
the  past,  and  effecting  this  simply  by  describing  the  ex- 
emplary conduct  of  Noemi,  Ruth,  Booz,  and  even  Booz's 
harvesters:  all  these  act  as  simple,  kindly,  God-fearing 
people  ought  to  act  in  Israel."  ' 

2.  Its  Historical  Character.  Some  of  the  objects 
thus  put  forth  as  the  chief  aim  of  the  book  of  Rutli  clearly 
imply  in  the  mind  of  the  critics  who  have  admitted  them 
that  this  charming  book  should  not  be  considered  as  histori- 
cal.    In  point  of  fact,  these  scholars  oftentimes  speak  of  it 

'  Kbil,  Driver,  etc. 

'  Cfr.  Ruth  i,  id"  ;    ii,  12*"  ;    iv,  17. 

*  This  seems  to  be  impHed  in  the  statement  found  in  I   Sam.  xxii,  3,  4. 

*  C  fr.  Nehemias  xiii,  23-29;   Esdras  ix  x. 

*  VV.  Rob.  Smith,  loc.  cit.  ;  W    H.  I'>knni:tt,  A  Primer  of  tlic  IHblc,  p.  9(; ;  etc. 
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as  a  *'  poetical  fiction,'  an  "  idyll,"  etc./  and  they  usually  set 
forth  the  following  grounds  for  considering  it  as  a  fictitious 
narrative:  (i)  the  symbolical  character  of  most  of  the 
names  of  persons,  such  as  Noemi  (///)'  pleasantness)'^  Maha- 
lon  {Sickness)  and  Chelion  {Vanishing),  the  early  lost  sons 
of  Elimelech;  etc.;  (2)  the  words  placed  on  the  lips  of  the 
personages  spoken  of  in  the  narrative  (of  Ruth,  in  i,  17  ;  of 
Booz,  in  ii,  1 1  sq.  ;  of  the  people  who  were  in  the  gate,  in 
iv,  II  sq.  ;  etc.),  which  seem  so  well  adapted  to  the  general 
purpose  of  edification  apparent  in  the  book  that  they  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  the  words  actually  uttered  by  those 
personages;  (3)  the  transparent  simplicity,  wonderful  repose 
and  purity  of  the  characters  delineated,  which  contrast  so 
much  with  the  general  tone  of  roughness  and  barbarity  of 
that  period  of  the  Judges  with  which  the  book  of  Ruth  is 
connected  by  its  opening  words.  "  Debbora,  Jael,  and 
Jephte's  daughter,"  writes  Prof.  Briggs  in  this  connection, 
**  were  the  appropriate  heroines  of  that  period.  They 
are  the  striking  figures  of  a  rude  and  warlike  age.  But 
Ruth  seems  altogether  out  of  place  in  such  rough  times. 
No  historian  would  ever  think  of  writing  such  a  domestic 
story  as  Ruth  as  an  episode  in  the  history  of  such  a 
period."'^ 

Of  course,  these  difficulties  have  met  with  pertinent 
answers.  To  the  first  one  it  has  been  justly  opposed  that 
**  though  the  names  in  the  book,  as  a  whole,  are  significant, 
this  is  not  an  absolute  proof  that  they  have  been  accommo- 
dated to  the  characters  in  the  narrative;  for  the  names  of 
the  ancient  Hebrews  are  very  frequently  significant;  and  it 
is  precisely  the  name  of  the  principal  person,  Ruth,  which 
has  no  signification  corresponding  to  her  character."  '     To 

'  See  F"riedrich  Blkkk,  Introd.  to  the  Old  Test. 

'  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Holy  Scripture,  p.  343  (New  York,  i8qq). 
*  Karl    Friedrich  Keii.,   Manual  of  Introduction  to  the  Old   Test.,   vol.    ii,    p.    43 
(Engl    Transl.) ;    cfr.  Lesctre,  Cornely,  etc. 
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the  second  difficulty  it  has  been  replied  that  even  though 
we  should  admit  that  the  expressions  placed  on  the  lips  of 
the  personages  in  the  book  of  Ruth  are  not  the  very  words 
they  uttered,  this  should  not  induce  us  all  at  once  to  reject 
the  historical  character  of  the  narrative,  if  it  be  otherwise 
solidly  established;  for  a  similar  fact  is  observable  not 
only  in  other  historical  books  of  the  Old  Covenant,  but 
even  in  the  discourses  of  Christ  reported  in  the  Gospels. 
In  opposition  to  the  third  difficulty,  it  is  usually  said  that 
the  beautiful  scenes  of  domestic  and  social  life  connected 
in  the  book  of  Ruth  with  the  period  of  the  Judges  may 
have  truly  occurred  during  the  long  intervals  of  peace 
which,  as  we  are  told  in  the  book  of  Judges,  repeatedly  oc- 
curred during  the  course  of  that  period  of  Jewish  history. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  exact  value  of  these  an- 
swers, it  is  beyond  doubt  that  even  those  critics  who  regard 
them  as  inadequate  feel  that  the  groundwork  of  the  narra- 
tive is  not  purely  fictitious.*  "  The  book  records,"  says 
Chas.  H.  H.  Wright,  *'  the  intermarriage  of  an  Israelite  with 
a  Moabitess,  which  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  historical, 
and  does  not  belong  to  the  region  of  the  poetical.  .  .  . 
The  historical  character  of  the  story  is  also  confirmed  by 
the  friendly  intercourse  recorded  between  David  and  the 
king  of  Moab  in  I  Samuel  xxii,  3,  4."  '  And  in  about  the 
same  strain  Prof.  Driver  writes:  **  The  basis  of  the  narra- 
tive consists,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  of  the  family 
traditions  respecting  Ruth  and  her  marriage  with  Booz. 
These  have  been  cast  into  a  literary  form  by  the  author, 
who  has,  no  doubt,  to  a  certain  extent,  idealized  both  the 
characters  and  the  scenes.  Distance  seems  to  have  mel- 
lowed the  rude,  unsettled  age  of  the  Judges.     The  narrator 

1  Cfr.  RRiOfis,  loc.  cit.,  p.  344  ;  Kautzpch,  Outline  of  the  History  of  the  Literature 
of  the  Old  Test.,  p.  lag;  W.  H.  Bennett,  Bihliral  Introd.,  p.  89  ;  etc. 
'■'  Chas.  H.  H.  Wright,  Introd.  to  the  Old  Test.,  p.  126. 
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manifestly  takes  delight  in  the  graceful  and  attractive  de- 
tails of  his  picture.  His  principal  characters  are  amiable, 
God-fearing,  courteous,  unassuming  ;  and  all  in  different 
ways  show  how  a  religious  spirit  may  be  carried  unosten- 
tatiously into  the  conduct  of  daily  life."  ' 

3.  Its  Author  and  Date  of  Composition.  The  book 
of  Ruth,  like  most  of  the  historical  writings  of  Israel,  is 
anonymous,  the  person  whose  name  it  bears  being  that,  not 
of  its  author,  but  of  the  chief  actor  in  the  events  narrated. 
The  name  of  the  author  is  unknown,  though  that  of  Samuel 
or  of  Ezechias  has  been  at  times,  "but  without  proof,"' 
put  forward  in  this  connection. 

The  precise  date  to  which  the  book  of  Ruth  should  be  re- 
ferred is  likewise  unknown,*  the  data  afforded  by  careful 
study  of  its  contents  and  style  being  not  only  indecisive, 
but  apparently  conflicting.  Most  modern  scholars  con- 
sider it  as  a  post-exilic  work,  their  chief  grounds  being 
(i)  that  the  custom  of  marriage  with  a  near  kinsman  is  al- 
luded to  in  iv,  7,  as  obsolete,  and  described  according  to 
popular  recollection,  and  not  in  terms  of  the  law  in  Deu- 
teronomy; (2)  that  the  language  contains  Aramaisms  and 
other  late  expressions;  (3)  that  the  position  of  the  book  in 
the  Hagiographa  points  in  tliat  direction.  Other  critics,* 
however,  think  that  the  book  was  composed  before  the  Ex- 
ile, for  the  following  reasons:  (i)  the  style  shows  no  such 
marks  of  deterioration  as  are  found  in  Esther,  Chronicles, 
etc.,  but  stands  on  a  level  with  tlie  best  parts  of  the  books  of 
Samuel;  and  the  Aramaisms  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
use  of  a  spoken  patois,  except  in  iv,  7,  whicli  is  regarded  by 

>  Introd.  to  tlie  Literal,  of  the  Old  Test.,  p.  45^)  (New  York,  1897). 

'  VifiouRoi  X.  Man.  Riblique,  vol.  ii,  n.  461,  who  follows  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
things,  Karl  F.  Khil,  Introd.  to  the  Old  Test.,  vol.'ii,  p.  46  (Engl.  Transl.). 

'  Vir.oi'KOix,  ibid. 

*  Among  others,  we  may  mention,  beside  most  Catholic  writers,  Dkivhk,  Chas.  H. 
H.  Wkic.iit,  etc 
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those  critics  as  a  gloss;  (2)  the  differences  from  Deuteron- 
omy (xxiii,  3)  show  that  the  latter  was  not  in  existence, 
and  that  therefore  our  book  is  earlier  than  about  B.C.  621; 
(3)  the  book  must  have  been  written  before  the  Exile,  for  it 
records,  apparently  with  approval,  the  marriage  of  an  Is- 
raelite with  a  Moabite,  a  fact  which  would  not  have  been 
regarded  as  creditable  to  a  pious  Israelite  after  the  Captiv- 
ity. Finally,  the  view  advocated  by  Prof.  Edward  Konig  * 
that  the  book  is  a  post-exilic  work,  based  on  a  pre-exilic 
narrative,  has  the  great  advantage  of  explaining  the  mix- 
ture of  styles,  but  it  has  not  yet  found  many  advocates. 

'  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Test.,  p.  aSf  sqq   (Boud,  1893). 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

THE    BOOKS    OF  SAMUEL    (l-II    KINGS). 

§  I.    Their  Title  and  Contents. 

I.  Title  in  the  Hebrew  Text,  the  Septuagint  and 
Vulgate  Translations.  In  the  Hebrew  Text,  the  title 
of  the  two  historical  books  of  which  we  have  to  treat  in  the 
present  chapter  is  Samuel.  They  are  thus  designated,  not 
because  Samuel  was  supposed  to  have  been  their  author, 
but  because  that  prophet  is  the  leading  character  in  their 
opening  portion.  The  title  appears  to  many  most  unsuit- 
able,* inasmuch  as  it  apparently  denotes  the  general  con- 
tents of  the  books,  whereas  in  reality  it  refers  only  to  the 
contents  of  the  earlier  chapters.  Others,  on  the  contrary," 
approve  of  it,  following  in  this  the  view  of  the  Jewish  com- 
mentator, Abrabanel  (1437-1508),  who  says  that  these 
books  are  called  by  Samuel's  name  "because  all  things  that 
occur  in  each  book  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  referred  to 
Samuel — even  the  acts  of  Saul  and  David,  for  each  of  them 
was  anointed  by  him,  and  was,  as  it  were,  the  work  of  his 
hands."  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  two  books  entitled 
"  Samuel  "  are    found    as    only   one    book   in    the  Hebrew 

>  Cfr.  Chas.  H.  H.  Wright,  Introd.  to  Old  Test.,  p.  127  ;  Henry  P.  Smith,  on  the 
Books  of  Samuel  'in  the  Internat.  Critica'  Commentary),  p  xii  ;    etc. 

'  Cfr.  Dkivhk,  Introd.  to  Literat.  of  Old  Test.,  p.  176  (ftth  edit.)  ;  Jas.  Robertson, 
Introd.  to  the  Hooks  of  Samuel  (in  "  Book  by  Hook  "),  p.  77  ;  Vicouroux,  Manuel 
Biblique.  vol.  ii,  n   4^)4  ;  etc. 
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manuscripts,  and  tlieir  division  into  I  Samuel  and  II  Sam- 
uel, which  was  first  introduced  into  the  copies  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  whence  it  passed  into  the  Latin  liible,  was  first 
ado])ted  in  the  lle1)rew  Text  by  Bamberg  in  his  rabbinical 
edition   of  the   Old  Testament,  which  appeared  at  Venice, 

1516-1517.' 

In  the  Septuagint  Version  the  books  of  Samuel  appear 
divided  and  under  the  title  of  "I  and  II  Books  of  Kingdoms." 
The  reason  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  tliat  the  Greek 
translators  took  the  whole  series  Safnuel-Kings  as  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Juda,  and  then 
broke  it  into  four  parts  called  accordingly  the  "  four  books 
of  the  Kingdoms."  This  fourfold  division  was  adopted  by 
St.  Jerome  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  though  for  the  title 
"  Books  of  Kingdoms  "  he  sul)stituted  **  Books  of  Kings." 
In  the  ordinary  editions  of  the  Vulgate  the  titles  '*  the 
First  Book  of  Samuel,"  *'  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel," 
are  given  as  the  alternate  names  of  **  the  First  Book  of 
Kings  "  and  **  the  Second  Book  of  Kings."  ■* 

2.  Chief  Contents  of  the  Books  of  Samuel.  The 
period  of  Hebrew  history  covered  by  the  books  of  Samuel 
is  estimated  at  a])out  n  hundred  years.  It  begins  with  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  birth  of  the  prophet 
Samuel,  and  extends  to  the  close  of  David's  public  life,  the 
death  of  Saul  marking  the  division  between  I  and  II  Sam- 
uel. The  events  narrated  have  been  grouped  in  various 
ways  by  scholars,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  of 
the  divisions  they  have  adopted  is  truly  preferable.'     On 

'  The  primitive  union  of  I  and  II  Samuel  ir  the  Hebrew  Text  is  still  witnessed  to  by 
the  Massoretic  summary  of  verses  at  the  end  of  II  Samuel. 

2  In  the  Protestant  Versions  the  first  and  second  books  of  Kings  are  simply  entitled 
*•  First "  and  "  Second  "  books  of  Samuel. 

'  The  division  of  I  and  II  .Samuel  most  commonly  received  (it  is  adopted  by  Kkil, 
VioniiROfX.  HuMMKLAi'KK.  CoKNi'.LV,  Chas.  H  II.  Wkkiht.  Samuel  Dav  idson.  etc.) 
is  the   one  stated  by  Dk  Wktte,  Introd.  to  tlie  Old  Test.,  vol.  ii.     The  Iiistory  is  di- 
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the  whole,  that  proposed  by  Prof.  Driver'  seems  more  satis- 
factory. It  groups  the  contents  under  the  four  following 
heads  :  (i)  Samuel  and  the  Establishment  of  the  Monar- 
chy (I  Sam.  i-xiv);  (2)  Saul  and  David  (I  Sam.  xv-xxxi); 
(3)  David's  public  and  court  life  (II  Sam.  i-xx);  (4)  an 
Appendix  made  up  of  various  incidents  (II  Sam.  xxi-xxiv). 
The  first  part  of  the  books  of  Samuel  begins  with  an  in- 
troductory section  (i-vii,  17)  recording  the  birth  and 
youth  of  Samuel,  together  with  his  prophetic  and  civil 
offices  in  Israel.  Its  second  section  (viii-xiv)  details  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  Saul  as 
king,  and  also  those  which  were  connected  with  one  of  his 
wars  against  the  Philistines.  This  first  part  closes  with  a 
summary  of  Saul's  wars,  of  his  family  and  his  principal  officer 

(xiv,  47-51)- 

The  second  part  (xv-xxxi)  gives  an  account  of  the  grad- 
ual rise  of  David  and  of  the  fall  of  Saul.  Its  opening 
chapter  holds  an  intermediate  position  between  this  and  the 
foregoing  part:  it  comes  naturally  after  the  formal  close  of  the 
history  of  Saul's  reign  (xiv,  47-51),  and  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  David  to  history,  chap,  xv,  28,  explaining  how  in 
what  follows  David  is  the  principal  figure  even  during  the 
remainder  of  Saul's  life.  The  next  three  chapters  (xvi-xviii) 
introduce  David  fully  to  history  as  the  anointed  of  the 
Lord,  the  skilful  player  before  Saul,  the  victor  of  Goliath, 
the  beloved  friend  of  Jonathan,  the  favorite  of  the  people, 
and  also  the  hated  rival  of  Saul.  The  vain  efforts  of  the 
infuriated  monarch  to  destroy  David  are  recounted  in  chaps, 
xix-xxii,  and  the  life  of  David  as  an  outlaw  is  told  in  chaps. 

vided  by  him  into  3  parts  :  (1)  the  history  of  Sanuiel's  administration  as  prophet  and 
judge  (I  Sam.  i-xii)  ;  (2)  the  history  of  Saul's  government  and  of  the  early  destination  of 
David,  prospectively  anointed  king  (I  Sam.  xiii  xxxi)  ;  (3)  tlie  history  of  David's  gov- 
ernment (II  Sam.  i-xxiv). 

•  Introd     to    the    I.iterat.   of    tlie  Old  Test.,  p.  173.     I)i;ivi:k's  divisions  resemble  in 
many  respects  those  admitted  by  Jaiin,  Introd.  to  Old    lest.,  p.  253  sq.  (Khgl.  Transl.). 
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xxiii-xwi.  At  length  David  becomes  the  vassal  of  the 
Philistine,  Achis,  and  lives  in  this  foreign  country  till  he 
hears  of  Saul's  defeat  and  death  at  Gelboe  (xxvii-xxxi). 

The  third  j)art  comprises  II  Sam.  i-xx,  and  in  two  dis- 
tinct sections  records  (i)  the  public  doings  of  David  (chaps, 
i-viii),  and  (2)  tlie  principal  events  in  David's  court-life 
(ix-xx,  of  which  I  Kings  i-ii  is  the  continuation).  The 
closing  chapter  (chap,  viii)  of  the  first  section  contains  a 
summary  of  David's  wars  and  a  list  of  his  ministers,  clearly 
parallel  to  the  one  already  noted  in  connection  with  the 
formal  clause  of  Saul's  reign  in  I  Sam.  xiv,  47-51.  In  like 
manner,  the  second  section  (II  Sam.  ix-xx)  is  brought  to  a 
close  by  a  list  of  David's  ministers  (xx,  23-26). 

The  fourth  part  is  an  Appendix '  supplying  in  four  chap- 
ters (xxi-xxiv)  six  i)articular  incidents  rather  loosely  con- 
nected with  the  history  recorded  in  I  and  II  books  of  Sam- 
uel. These  incidents  are  (i)  the  famine  in  Israel  stopped 
through  the  crucifixion  of  the  sons  of  Saul  "  before  Yahweh  " 
(II  Sam.  xxi,  1-14);  (2)  an  account  of  some  wars  of  King 
David  (xxi,  15-22);  (3)  David's  hymn  of  triumph  identical 
with  Ps.  xviii  (Vulg.  xvii)  (II  Sam.  xxii);  (4)  a  poem  of 
David  inscribed  as  his  "last  words"  (xxiii,  1-7);  (5)  a  list 
of  David's  valiant  men  (xxiii,  8-39);  (6)  David's  census  of 
the  people  and  its  consequent  i)unishment  (xxiv).  These 
miscellaneous  incidents  form  a  kind  of  sui)plement  to  the 
completed  books  of  Samuel,  and  interrupt  the  continuous 
narrative  in  II  Sam.  ix-xx,  I  Kings  i-ii. 

§  2.    The  Unity  a?id  Aut/iorship  of  the  Books  of  Samuel. 

I.  Their  Unity.  Prom  the  foregoing  brief  sketch  of 
the  contents  of   I  and   II  Samuel   it  is  easy  to  infer  their 

'  This  was  admitted  lonRaRo  by  J  aun,  niid  is  now  the  oi)ini<)n  ^^enerally  received.  Cfr. 
H  I  MMi.i.Ai  ivK,  Comni.  in  iil)rcis  .Satnuel,  pj).  y,  23;  H.  LfsT  ri<i'.,  Introd.  ;">  I'Ktiide  de 
rKcriture  .Sainte,  vol.  ii,  p.  233  ;  Dkivkk,  Jas.  Robkktson,  Ch.  H.  H.  VVkh.ht,  etc. 
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general  unity.  The  narratives  plainly  tend  toward  a  com- 
mon end,  viz.,  that  of  giving  the  history  of  the  period  from 
the  birth  of  Samuel  to  the  close  of  David's  reign,  and  with 
their  present  arrangement  in  the  Hebrew  text  form  a  self- 
contained  whole  marked  off  by  Appendices  from  both  the 
book  of  Judges  and  I  Kings  (III  Kings  in  Vulg.).  Not 
only  are  Samuel,  Saul  and  David  the  three  great  historical 
figures  which  together  fill  up  the  century  which  witnessed 
the  establishment  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  but  many  nar- 
ratives concerning  them  point  forwards  or  backwards  to 
one  another,  and  are  in  other  ways  so  connected  as  to  evince 
a  unity  of  plan  and  writer.  It  must  therefore  be  admitted 
that  "  the  two  books  of  Samuel  are  one  connected  compo- 
sition, the  parts  of  which  were  put  together  by  some  one 
who  from  the  outset  had  the  succeeding  history  and  its 
close  before  his  eye."  ' 

But  while  recognizing  this  general  unity  of  the  books  now 
under  consideration,  most  contemporary  scholars  '  agree  in 
regarding  their  contents  as  put  together  through  a  compi- 
latory  process,  traces  of  which  can  still  be  pointed  out. 

First  of  all,  the  writer  has  certainly  utilized  ancient  sources 
of  information.  This  is  evident  in  regard  to  the  ^*  Book  of 
Yashar  "  (or  "  the  Just  "),  from  which,  as  he  tells  us,  he  drew 
David's  lament  on  Saul  and  Jonathan.'  This  is  hardly  less 
certain  in  regard  to  other  poetical  pieces  embodied  in  his 
work,  such  as  *'  the  Song  of  Anna  ";  *  David's  lament  on  the 
death  of  Abner  ;  ^  the  song  of  triumph  in  II  Sam.  xxii, 
which  is  the  same  as  Ps.  xviii  (xvii  in  Vulg.);  the  song  en- 

'  I'rof.  Jas.  RonKKTsoN,  The  Books  of  Samuel  (in  "  Book  by  Book  "),  p.  81.  See 
also  Keil,  Introd.,  vol.  i,  p.  244;  Vir.ouROUX,  Manuel  Biblique,  vol.  ii,  n.  465;  etc. 

'  AmoDR  them  may  be  reckoned  Von  Hummf.laukk,  S.J.  ;  Clair,  les  Livres  der, 
Rois,  Preface.  J).  12;  Hanneukkg,  Histoire  de  la  Revelation  P.iblique,  vol.  i,  p.  41S 
(French  Transl.)  ;  etc. 

»  Cfr.  II  .Sam.  i,  18. 

*  I  Sam.  ii,  >    10. 

'  II  .Sam    iii,  33  sq. 
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II  S.im.  vii  =    I  Chroii.  xvii. 

\iii  =  xviii. 

X  =  xix. 

xi,  I  =  XX,  I. 

xii,  29-31  =  XX,  2,  3. 

xxi,  18  22  =  XX,  4-7. 

xxiii,  8-39  =  xi,  11-41. 

xxiv  =  xxi. 


titled  "  the  last  words  of  David,"  found  in  II  Sam.  xxiii, 
1-7:  it  is  clear  tliat  these  are  not  given  as  the  author's  own 
compositions,  and  are  tlicreby  shown  to  have  been  taken  up 
by  him  from  some  other  source,  oral  or  more  probably  writ- 
ten, into  his  narrative.'  A  similar  inference  is  naturally 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  comparison  of  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  sections  common  to  Samuel  and  I  Chronicles  leads 
to  admit  their  origin  from  a  common  source.'^  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  passages  common  to  both  inspired  writings: 

I  Sam.  xxxi  =   I   Chron.  x,  t-12. 

II  Sam.  iii,  2-5  =  iii,  1-4. 

V,  1-3"  =  xi,  1-3. 

V,  5  =  iii,  4- 

V,  6-10  =  xi,  4-9. 

V,  11-25  —  ^^^'  '  "J6. 

vi,  i-ii  =  xiii,  5-14. 

vi,  12-16  =  XV,  25-29. 

vi,  17-20  =  xvi,  1-3,  43. 

"  It  is  (piite  probable  also  that  the  writer  availed  himself 
of  official  documents,  state  lists,  and  so  forth,  or  even  in- 
corporated them  bodily,  in  such  passages  as  II  Sam.  xxi, 
15-22;  xxiii,  8-39,  where  there  are  lists  of  brave  men  in 
David's  service  and  records  of  their  exi)loits.  In  II  Sam. 
viii,  16-18  (compare  xx,  24),  which  gives  the  list  of  court 
ofificials,  a  *  recorder  '  or  chronicler,  and  a  *  scribe,'  or  secre- 
tary, appear.  The  existence  of  officials  of  this  description 
makes  it  probable  that  documents  of  a  public  kind  were  at 
hand  for  reference,  and  that  writing  was  not  uncommon  at 
the  time." 

In  the  second  place,  a  careful  study  of  our  present  nar- 
ratives of  the  reigns  of  Saul  and  David  discloses  the  pres- 
ence of  the  oldest  narrative  of  the  two  reigns,  wliich  was 
constructed  upon  a  similar  model  for  both.  "  First  is 
described  the  manner  in  which  Saul  and  David  respectively 

•  Jas.  RoBKKTSON,  loc.  cit.,  p.  83. 

'^  HiiMMRi.Ai'RK,  Inc.  cit.,  p.  5.  Tliis  comparison  can  be  most  easily  carried  out  by 
means  of  the  work  "  I)eutero;;raplis  "  conipiled  by  Koli.  H.  ("iikdlkstonic,  and  pre 
sentinj;  the  diiplii  ate  passages  in  jjarallcl  columns  (Oxford,  1X94). 

^  Jas.  RoHivKTsoN,  ibid. 
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reach  the  throne;  then  their  accomplishment  of  the  military 
task  in  the  first  instance  intrusted  to  them;*  then  follows  a 
survey  of  other  memorable  achievements/  and  so  the  history 
is  concluded/ 

Thirdly,  and  more  particularly,  the  process  of  compilation 
is  evidenced  by  the  duplicate  accounts  of  the  same  event 
which  one  meets  with  in  the. books  of  Samuel.  In  them, 
as  in  many  historical  books  of  tlie  Old  Testament,  the 
duplication  of  certain  incidents  is  easily  made  out  *  by  pay- 
ing attention  to  what  are  truly  repetitions  of  the  same  topic 
presented  with  appreciable  differences  in  details,  style  and 
point  of  view.  Now  all  such  duplicate  accounts  of  the 
same  event  clearly  point  to  a  process  of  compilation  where- 
by the  author  of  I-II  Samuel  embodied  such  extracts  from 
pre-existing  documents  as  made  for  the  general  purpose  of 
his  history.  From  among  these  varying  accounts  we  shall 
simply  mention  the  following: 

(i)  There  are  two  narratives  of  Saul's  rejection.  The 
former  ^  ascribes  this  rejection  to  the  fact  that  he  offered 
up  a  sacrifice  without  waiting  for  the  presence  of  Samuel. 
In  the  latter,"  we  are  told  that  this  occurred  because  he  had 
spared  in  part  the  Amalecites,  contrary  toYahweh's  positive 
order.  (2)  There  are  two  accounts  of  David's  introduction 
to  Saul.  In  xvi,  14-23,  the  young  David  is  called  to  court 
as  a  skilful  player  to  soothe  Saul's  melancholy,  and  be- 
comes very  dear  to  this  monarch,  who  makes  him  his  armor- 
bearer.  The  next  chapters  (xvii,  xviii)  speak  of  David 
as  a  boy  sent  on  an  errand  to  Saul's  camp,  where  he  hears  of 
Goliath's  challenge  and  accepts  it.     After  David's  victory 

'  Cfr.  I  Sam.  ix,  i6;  II  Sam.  Hi.  i8;  xix.  9. 

'  I  Sam.  xiv,  47-51  ;  II  Sam.  xx.  2  j-26.     Cfr.  cliap   viii. 
'  DiuvKK,  Introd.  to  Liter,  o'  Old  Test.,  p.  182. 

♦  HANNKiiniu,,  Histoire  de  la  Revelation  Biblique,  vol.  i,  p.  48  (French  Transl.). 

*  I  Sam.  xiii,  2-14. 

•  I  Sam.  XV,  1-35. 
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over  Goliath,  he  is  introduced  to  Saul,  who  does  not  yet 
know  him,  any  more  than  Abner  does,  though  the  latter 
was  captain  of  the  royal  host.  (3)  It  is  said  in  I  Sam.  vii 
13  that  "the  Philistines  did  not  come  any  more  into  the 
borders  of  Israel  all  the  days  of  Samuel  ";  and  yet,  in  chap, 
ix,  16,  Saul  is  appointed  to  save  Israel  from  the  oppression 
of  the  Philistines,  and  the  reality  of  their  invasion  is  de- 
scribed in  xiii,5;  xxiii,  27;  etc.  (4)  In  chaps,  viii-xii  there  is 
a  combination  of  two  indcpejideiit  narratives  of  the  manner 
in  which  Saul  became  king,  differing  in  their  representation 
both  of  Samuel  and  of  his  relation  to  Saul.*  (5)  Chaj).  xix, 
18-24  is  parallel  to  x,  10-13,  and  contains  a  second  explana- 
tion of  tjie  origin  of  the  proverb:  **  Is  Saul  too  among  the 
l)rophets?"  (6)  There  are  two  different  accounts  respect- 
ing the  circumstances  of  Saul's  death,  set  side  by  side,  and 
left  unharmonized,  apparently  because  the  writer  is  a  com- 
piler who  wishes  to  preserve  for  us  whatever  is  found  of 
interest  in  his  sources  of  information. 

To  these  duplicates  several  writers  add  others,  such,  for 
instance,  as  two  accounts  of  David's  flight  from  court,  two 
of  his  having  Saul  in  his  power,  two  of  his  taking  refuge 
with  Achis,  etc.;  but  in  these  latter  cases  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  show  that  two  accounts  of  one  and  the  same 
event  are  actually  recorded:  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
nothing  im])ossible  or,  in  the  circumstances,  improbable  in 
the  supposition  that  facts  of  this  kind  should  have  occurred 
twice  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  details  in  the  different  cases 
vary  so  much  that  the  rise  of  two  narratives  from  one  com- 
mon event  is  by  no  means  clear. 

It  is  true  that  many  Catholic  and  conservative  Protestant 
scholars,  chiefly  concerned  with  rejecting  whatever  might 
seem  to  impair  the  veracity  of  the  sacred  narrative,  have 
labored    hard    to    show    that    the    same    thing    should    be 

1  For  the  fl'tails,  sec  DuiviiK,  loc.  cit.,  p.  175  sq. 
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admitted  in  regard  to  all  the  duplicate  accounts  noticeable 
in  the  book  of  Samuel.  And  yet,  in  reference  to  the  two- 
fold narrative  of  David's  first  introduction  to  Saul,  as  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  perfect  harmony  they  wished 
tor  proved  really  too  great,  some  of  them  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  reject  the  genuineness  of  several  passages  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  under  the  plea  that  they  were  not  found  in 
the  Vatican  MS.  of  the  Septuagint  Version;'  while  others, 
struck  by  the  fact  that  even  the  rejection  of  these  passages 
did  not  do  entirely  away  with  the  apparent  discrepancy, 
have  frankly  recognized  the  presence  of  two  accounts  taken 
from  two  divers  documents."  In  like  manner  the  difficulty 
in  harmonizing  I  Sam.  vii,  13  with  ix,  6;  xiii,  5;  xxiii,  27, 
etc.,  has  led  Von  Hummelauer,  S.J.,  to  regard  a  process 
of  compilation  as  its  best  solution.^  It  seems  likewise 
beyond  doubt  that  two  independent  narratives  have  been 
combined  concerning  the  manner  in  which  Saul  became 
king,^  and  simply  put  the  one  after  the  other  in  regard 
to  the  circumstances  of  Saul's  death. ^  Now,  when  these 
clear  cases  are  borne  in  mind,  it  is  only  natural  to  look 
at  other  seeming  instances  of  duplication  in  the  same 
light,  and  therefore  most  unreasonable  to  contest  each 
of  them  singly,  on  principles  which  imply  that  compila- 
tion is  as  unlikely  as  it  would  be  in  a  work  of  modern  his- 

'  In  the  Vatican  MS.  of  the  LXX,  chap,  xvii,  12-31,  41,  50,  55-58;  xviii,  1-5,  are 
wanting.  By  the  omission  of  these  verses,  the  elements  which  conflict  with  xvi.  14-23 
are  not  entirely  removed  (cfr.  xvii,  33,  38  sqq.  with  xvi,  18,  2ih).  See  Abbe  Martin, 
(Jrigine  du  Pentateuque,  vol.  i,  p.  62. 

2  This  is  admitted  by  Himim;l  in  Tiibingen  Quartalschrift,  1874,  p.  239  ;  Von  Hum- 
MKi.AUKR,  S.J.,  Comm  in  lib.  Samuel,  p.  184  sq  ;  and  apparently,  also,  though  more 
reluctantly,  by  Cornely,  S.J.,  in  his  Introd.  Specialis  in  historicos  libros  Veteris  Testa- 
menti,  p.  264.  See  also  the  author's  "Outlines  of  Jewish  History,"  p.  191  sq..  and 
Drivkk,  Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  I'.ooks  of  Samuel,  p.  116  sq.;  etc. 

3  VoN  HuMMELAUKK.  loc.  cit.,  J).  90  sq.  Scc  also  J;is.  Robi-ktson,  in  Book  by 
r.ook,  p.  84. 

*  I   Sam.  viii-xii.     Cfr.  the  excellent   summary  of  the  groimds  for  this  position  in 
Dun  EH,  Introd    to  I.iterat.  of  Old  Test  ,  p.  175  sq. 
s  (  fr.  art.  Samuel  ^books  of),  in  S.mith,  Bible  Diet.,  vol.  iv,  p.  2Sj(jsq.  (Amer.  Edit  ). 
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tory.  To  which  it  may  be  added  that,  as  tlie  author  and 
date  of  I-II  Samuel  are  unknown,  their  historical  value  is 
not  imi)aired  by  their  being  deemed,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
compilation.  Indeed,  from  one  point  of  view,  their  value 
is  in  this  way  somewhat  enhanced,  as  the  probability  is 
increased  of  its  containing  documents  of  an  early  date, 
sonie  of  which — as  strenuously  maintained  by  Father  Von 
Hummelauer — may  have  been  written  by  persons  contem- 
poraneous, or  nearly  so,  with  the  events  described/  But, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  last  inference,  it  seems 
unquestionable  that  a  candid  examination  of  the  duplicate 
accounts  in  I-II  Samuel  will  bear  out  the  following  striking 
words  of  Hannererg,  O.S.B.":  "The  primitive  sources  of 
these  first  two  books  are  less  modified,  less  recast  than  those 
which  were  utilized  in  the  composition  of  the  last  two  books 
of  Kings  (III-IV).  On  that  account  the  same  fact  recorded 
in  these  first  two  books  exhibits,  at  times,  if  not  insoluble 
contradictions,  at  least  traces  so  manifest  of  divers  primitive 
documents  that  any  attentive  reader  can  discover  them." 

2.  Authorship  of  I— II  Samuel.  As  contemporary 
scholars  are  well-nigh  unanimous  in  regarding  the  books  of 
Samuel  in  their  present  form  as  the  work  of  only  one  final 
editor,  and  as  this  position  is  solidly  grounded  on  the  fact 
that  their  contents,  from  whatever  sources  derived,  arc 
arranged  according  to  one  and  the  same  general  plan,  the 
views  of  the  ancient  rabbis  who  admitted  a  threefold 
authorship  cannot  be  seriously  entertained.  It  is  true  that 
in  I  Paralip.  xxix,  29  we  read:  "  The  acts  of  David  first  and 
last  are  written  in  the  book  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and   in   the 

'  Smith,  Bible  Diet.,  loc.  cit  ,  p.  28,0.  See  also  the  valuable  remarksof  Father  La 
Gi<ANr;i'..  O.P  ,  in  Revue  Hiblique  Internationale  f'r  jSc/),  p.  512;  A  Loi'^v,  La 
Question  Biblique  et  I'lnspiration  des  Kcritures,  p.  14  :  etc. 

'  Histoire  de  la  Ki've  ation  T'il)  ique.  vol.  i,  p.  4i8(Frencli  'I'rans'.,  Pari.s,  1856).  Cfr. 
Drivkk's  remarks  to  the  same  effect  in  iiis  Literat.  of  the  ()!d  Test  .  p.  5  (New  York, 
1897)- 
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book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  book  of  Gad  the 
seer."  But  nothing  proves  that  these  words  must  be  under- 
stood of  our  books  of  Samuel,  the  first  24  chapters  of  which 
would  have  been  v/ritten  by  Samuel,  and  the  rest  by  the 
prophets  Nathan  and  Gad.  On  the  contrary,  several  pas- 
sages '  show  that  they  were  written  after  the  events  recorded, 
and  not  by  contemporaries.'^ 

Still  less  admissible  is  the  opinion  embodied  in  the  Tal- 
mud, which  ascribes  the  sole  authorship  of  those  books  to 
the  prophet  Samuel,  whose  name  they  bear,  since  they 
record  his  very  death,  and  numberless  facts  subsequent  to 
his  lifetime.  And  this,  as  may  be  stated  in  passing,  proves 
how  little  so-called  Jewish  traditions  regarding  the  author- 
ship of  the  sacred  writings  can  be  implicitly  trusted. 

Likewise  to  be  rejected  is  the  theory  of  those  scholars  ^ 
who  have  maintained  that  our  books  of  Samuel  come  from 
the  same  hand  as  the  books  of  Kings  (III-IV  Kings).  In 
vain  do  they  argue  that  the  general  plan  and  execution  of 
the  four  books  of  Kings  are  the  same;  that  the  language 
and  style  of  them  all  is  likewise  identical;  that  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  he  who  undertook  the  life  of  David  continued 
it  to  his  last  years  without  mentioning  either  his  resignation 
of  the  throne  to  his  son  and  successor  or  his  death;  that 
the  Septuagint  Version  numbers  the  books  of  Samuel  and 
Kings  as  the  four  books  of  Kings,  implying  that  they  go  to 
make  uj)  a  complete  history  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy;*  etc. 
The  differences  between  Samuel  and  Kings  in  regard  to 
style,  language,  plan,  literary  methods,  etc.,  are  incomparably 
greater  than  the  resembkmces,  and  have  convinced  most  re- 

*  I  Sam.  vii,  15  ;  i.x,  9;  xxvii,  6;  etc. 

2  Cir.  VuiouKoix.  Man.  liiblique,  vol.  ii,  n.  467  ;  and  also  Smith,   lUble  Diet.,  vol. 
iv.  p   2826  sq. 

'  Among  tiiem  may  be  mentioned  Kiciihokn,  Jahn,  Hkkdst,  Ewai.h,  etc. 

*  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  those  grounds,  see  Samuel   Davidson,  Infrod.  to  <  )ld 
Test.,  vol.  i.  p.  523  sqq. 
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cent  scholars  of  a  ditfcrencc  as  regards  authorship.  All  that 
can  be  reasonably  conceded  to  the  advocates  of  this  opinion 
is  that,  at  a  given  time  in  the  formation  of  the  historical  series 
extending  from  Josue  to  Kings,  the  books  of  Samuel  probably 
embraced  the  materials  contained  in  the  first  two  chapters 
of  our  third  book  of  Kings,  so  as  to  continue  the  narrative 
of  David's  life  to  its  close  by  the  narrative  of  his  death.  But 
the  very  fact  that  the  second  book  of  Samuel  is  separated 
by  a  long  Appendix  from  the  following  book  shows  that 
they  formed  a  self-contained  whole  when  they  came  forth 
from  the  hands  of  their  final  editor.  Moreover,  the  final 
editor  of  the  3d  and  4th  books  of  Kings  proves  himself  dif- 
ferent from  the  compiler  of  the  preceding  books  by  (1)  the 
traces  of  the  Babylonian  period  throughout  the  work;  (2)  his 
frequent  references  to  the  Mosaic  Law;  (3)  his  disapproval 
of  freedom  of  worship;  (4)  the  different  spirit  of  his  history; 
(5)  his  distinct  and  frequent  references  to  sources  of  infor- 
mation;  (6)  the  minuteness  of  his  chronology;  etc' 

After  the  unity  of  authorship  for  the  four  books  of  Kings 
had  thus  been  disi)roved,  individual  prominent  writers,  such 
as  David,  Isaias,  Jeremias,  Ezechias,  and  Esdras,  have  been 
named  as  the  authors  of  the  books  of  Samuel  (I-II  Kings). 
The  diversity  of  the  names  i)iit  forward,  together  with  the 
long  period  of  time  which  elajjsed  between  the  first  (David) 
and  the  last  (Esdras*  of  those  supposed  authors,  shows  thai 
"  all  such  hypotheses  do  not  rest  on  any  solid  ground,"  '  and 
that  it  is  better  to  refrain  from  advancing  the  name  of  any 
one,  and  to  say  that  the  author  or  final  editor  of  I-II  Samuel 
"  is  unknown."  ' 

'  Cfr.  I)K  Wi-TTK,  Introd.  to  Old  Test.,  vol.  ii.  §  t86.  p.  251  (Engl.  Transl.);  find 
more  particularly  H.  Lksktkk,  Introduction  i  rKcriture  Sainlc,  vol.  ii,  p.  236  sq 
(Paris.  i8yo);  and  Jis    Rdiu-KTsoN,  in  i'.uok  by  liook    v<il.  i,  p.  Hz  ;  etc. 

'  Vigoukcjux.  Manuel  liibliquc,  v(j1.  ii,  n    467. 

^  ViGi^UKoux,  ibid. 
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§  3.  Probabilities  as  regards  the  Date  of  Co??iposition, 

About  the  same  diversity  of  opinions,  and  consequent 
ignorance,  prevails  among  scholars  in  relation  to  the  precise 
date  of  composition,  as  in  relation  to  the  authorship,  of  the 
books  of  Samuel.  Claire  and  Zschokke  simply  refer  it  to 
the  period  between  David's  death  and  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity; Thenius  places  it  not  long  after  David;  Ewald,  some 
thirty  years  after  Solomon;  Welte,  Danko,  soon  after  the 
disruption  of  Solomon's  kingdom;  Kaulen,  under  the  son  of 
Roboam;  Vigouroux,Cornely,Lesetre, under  Roboam;  Well- 
hausen,  toward  the  end  of  the  kingdom  of  Juda;  Von  Hum- 
melauer,  long  before  the  death  of  Solomon;  etc.  In  pres- 
ence of  such  a  variety  of  opinions  it  is  clear  that  nothing 
more  definite  than  probabilities  can  be  expected  regarding 
the  date  of  the  final  redaction  of  the  books  of  Samuel.' 

It  is  probable,  first  of  all,  that  the  latest  date  to  which 
their  composition  can  be  ascribed  is  the  discovery  of  the 
Deuteronomic  Law  under  Josias  (621  e.g.).  The  thorough 
reformation  of  public  worship  in  Israel  which  Josias  wrought 
out  in  consequence  of  this  discovery  has  left  no  trace  of  its 
influence  upon  the  composition  of  the  books  of  Samuel. 
"  The  probability  that  a  sacred  historian,  writing  after  that 
reformation,  would  have  expressed  disapprobation  of,  or 
would  have  accounted  for,  any  seeming  departure  from  the 
laws  of  the  Pentateuch  by  David,  Saul  or  Samuel  (and  this 
seeming  departure  is  often  recorded  in  I-II  Sam.),  is  not  in 
itself  conclusive,  but  joined  to  other  considerations  it  is 
entitled  to  peculiar  weight.  The  natural  mode  of  dealing 
with  such  a  religious  scandal,  when  it  shocks  the  ideas  of  a 
later  generation,  is  followed  by  the   author  of  the  books  of 

•  For  an  approximate  date  of  the  principal  strata  recognizable  in  I-II  Samuel,  see 
Di<ivi;k,  Introd.  to  I.itcrat.  of  Old  Test.,  p.  183  sq. ;  H.  P.  Smith,  Comm.  on  tiie  Hooks 
of  Samuel,  p.  xxvii  stjq  ;  Hi  mmi;i.aiif.k,  Comm.  in  lib.  .Sanmelis  ;  l'>i:NNKrr,  IJiblical 
Introd  ,  p.  89  sqq.;  etc. 
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Kings,'  wlio  undoubtedly  lived  after  the  reformation  of 
Josias,  or  the  beginning  at  least  of  the  captivity  of  Juda.^ 
This  writer  mentions  the  toleration  of  worship  on  high 
places  with  disapprobation,  not  only  in  connection  with 
bad  kings,  such  as  Manasses  and  Achaz,  but  likewise  as  a 
drawback  in  the  excellence  of  other  kings,  such  as  Asa, 
Josaphat,  Joas,  etc.,  who  are  praised  for  having  done  what 
was  right  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah;^  and  something  of  the 
same  kind  might  have  been  expected  in  the  writer  of  the 
books  of  Samuel,  if  he  had  lived  at  a  time  when  the  worship 
on  high  places  had  been  abolished."*.  To  some  extent  also, 
the  comparative  purity  of  language  observable  throughout 
the  books  of  Samuel  makes  for  the  same  general  position.'' 

In  the  second  place,  as  regards  the  earliest  date  at  which 
the  composition  of  these  inspired  writings  may  be  assigned, 
it  seems  that  this  earliest  point  of  time  was  subsequent  to 
the  secession  of  the  ten  tribes.  It  is  true  that,  from  the 
statement  giving  the  full  number  of  years  that  David  reigned 
both  in  Hebron  and  in  Jerusalem,"  nothing  can  be  inferred 
but  that  the  writer  lived  after  David's  death;  and  that  from 
the  formula  "unto  this  day,"  oftentimes  employed  by  him,' 
nothing  can  be  drawn  beyond  the  inference  that  he  wrote  a 
considerable  time  after  the  events  spoken  of,  as  is  also  evi- 
denced by  his  explanation  of  terms  and  usages  as  antiquated 
in  Israel,"  though  they  are  referred  to  the  time  of  Saul  and 
David.      lUit  when  it  is  said"  that  "  Siceleg  belongeth  to  the 

»  1 1 1- IV  KiiiRS. 

'  IV  Kinj^s  XXV,  21,  27. 

'  Cfr.  Ill  Kinjjs  xv,  14  ;  xxii,  43  ;  IV  Kings  xii,  3  ;  xiv,  4  ;  etc.,  etc. 

*  Edw.  Twisi.HTCN,  art.  Samuel  (hooks  of),  in  Smith,  I'ihle  Dirt.,  vol.  iv,  p.  2^^:27  sq. 
^  Cfr.  Gkm'.nius-Kautzsch,  Hchixw  C.rammar  (traiisl.  hy  {',.  W.  Com. ins  and  A.  E. 

CowLHv),  p.  13,  etc. 
«  II  Sam.  V,  5. 

'  Cfr.  I  Sam.  v,  5  ;  vi,  iS  ;  xxx,  25  ;  etc.,  etc. 
''  I  Sam.  ix,  q ;  II  Sam.  xiii,  18. 

•  I  Sam.  xxvii,  f>. 
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kings  of  Juda  unto  this  day,"  the  expression  "  kings  of 
Juda"  points  by  its  plural  form,  and  its  natural  opposition 
to  the  kings  of  Israel,  to  a  period  after  the  schism  of  the 
ten  tribes,  when  the  two  kingdoms,  that  of  Juda  and  that  of 
Israel,  have  been  in  existence  for  some  time  already.^  Per- 
haps even,  as  some  suppose,  the  reference  is  to  the  time 
when  the  kingdom  of  Juda  alone  survived,  that  is  after 
721  B.C. 

For  various  reasons  which  cannot  be  discussed  here  it 
may  perhaps  be  admitted  that  the  work  once  drawn  up  in 
about  its  present  form  underwent  a  slight  revision  at  a  some- 
what later  period,  when  it  was  brought  into  closer  connec- 
tion with  the  third  and  the  fourth  books  of  kings.' 

1  Cfr.  ViGOUROUX,  Manuel    Biblique,  vol.  ii,    n.  468  ;    Smith,  Bible  Diet.,  vol.  iv, 
p   2829  ;  etc. 

2  Cfr.  Driver,  Bennett,  etc.,  loc.  cit. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  BOOKS  OF  KINGS   (lII-IV    KINGS). 

§  I.   Name  and  Chief  Contents. 

I.  Their  Name  in  the  Hebrew  Text,  the  Septua- 
gint  and  the  Vulgate  Versions.  The  books  of  Kings 
close  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  the  series  of  Old  Testament  nar- 
ratives which  is  called  the  "  Earlier  Prophets,"  and  which 
includes  Josue-Kings,  In  the  Hebrew  text  their  title  is 
simply  M^lakhim,  "  Kings."  They  are  thus  named  because 
th'jy  give  an  account  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  monarchs 
from  the  accession  of  Solomon,  David's  son  and  first  suc- 
cessor, to  tlie  release  of  Joachin,  the  last  Jewish  king,  from 
his  imprisonment  in  Babylon,  in  562  B.C.  Like  the  books 
of  Samuel  they  contain  a  connected  history  of  the  period 
which  they  cover,  and  on  that  account  were,  like  the  books 
of  Samuel,  originally  reckoned  as  only  one  book.  In  fact, 
the  division  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  Kings  into  two  books 
(I-II  Kings)  is  not  found  in  the  MSS.  or  in  the  early 
printed  editions,  and  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  the  great 
Rabbinical  Bible  published  by  Daniel  Bomberg  at  Venice, 
1516-1517.  The  division  is  far  from  felicitous,  for  there  is 
not  the  least  natural  break  between  the  two  books. 

The  twofold  division  just  noticed  in  the  modern  Hebrew 
Bibles  is  derived  from  the  Sei)tuagint  Version,  the  MSS. 
and  ])rinted  editions  of  which  always  exhibit  the  text  broken 
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into  two  parts,  wliich  are  called  the  third  and  the  fourth 
books  of  Kingdoms  (^aaiXeic^v)  respectively,  the  first  and 
the  second  of  Kings  being  the  first  and  the  second  of  Sam- 
uel in  the  Hebrew  text.  This  partition  of  the  Septuagint 
was  adopted  by  St.  Jerome  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  though 
for  the  title  "books  of  Kingdoms"  he  substituted  "  books 
of  Kings."  In  the  ordinary  editions  of  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate a  twofold  title  is  given  for  each  book  :  **  Liber  tertius 
Regum,  secundum  Hebrasos,  Primus  Malachim,"  "  Liber 
quartus  Regum,  secundum  Hebraeos,  Secundus  Malachim." 
The  Catholic  vernacular  Versions  usually  follow  the  reckon- 
ing of  the  Septuagint  and  St.  Jerome,  and  speak  of  the 
third  and  the  fourtli  books  of  Kings,  w^hereas  Protestant 
translations  call  them,  after  the  manner  of  the  Hebrew 
Bibles,  the  first  and  the  second  books  of  Kings. 

2.  Their  Chief  Contents.  The  period  of  Hebrew 
history  covered  by  the  books  of  Kings  (iii-iv)  is  estimated 
at  about  400  years.  The  matters  treated  of  in  connection 
with  this  long  period  fall  naturally  into  three  divisions  cor- 
responding to  the  three  great  phases  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
Jewish  monarchy.  The  first  Part  (HI  Kings  i-xi)  records 
Solomon's  rule  over  all  Israel;  the  second  (III  Kings  xii- 
IV  Kings  xvii)  contains  the  history  of  the  separated  king- 
doms of  Israel  and  Juda;  and  the  third  (IV  Kings  xviii- 
xxv)  gives  the  history  of  the  surviving  kingdom  of  Juda, 

The  first  part  opens  with  two  chapters,  which  their  style 
and  materials  prove  to  be  the  direct  continuation  of  David's 
reign  as  recorded  in  II  Sam.  ix-xx.  They  form  at  once 
the  close  of  the  history  of  David,  and  the  introduction  to 
that  of  Solomon.  Next  comes  (i  1 1  Kings  iii-xi)  an  account 
of  Solomon's  reign,  the  structure  of  which  is  plainly  as  fol- 
lows: Its  central  point  is  a  description  of  this  monarch's 
buildings  (the  Temple   and   the   royal   palace  in  chaps,  vi— 
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vii)/  On  either  side  of  this  description  are  immediately 
found  two  sections  (v,  and  viii-ix,  9)  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  it,  inasmuch  as  they  detail,  the  former  the 
prei)arations  for  the  rearing  of  the  Temple,  and  the  latter 
the  prayer  of  dedication  and  God's  warning  for  the  future; 
and  on  either  side  of  these  sections  themselves  is  placed  a 
group  of  narratives  and  shorter  notices  (iii-iv;  ix,  lo-x,  29) 
intended  to  illustrate  Solomon's  wisdom  and  maojnificence. 
Chap,  xi  brings  the  first  part  of  the  books  of  Kings  to  its 
natural  conclusion,  the  death  of  Solomon,  and  prepares  the 
reader  for  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom  with  the  narra- 
tive of  wliicli  the  second  part  begins  by  speaking  of  Solo- 
mon's polygamy  and  idolatry,  and  recording  a  prediction 
of  their  direst  consequence,  the  impending  disruption. 

The  history  of  the  separated  kingdoms  is  the  subject  of 
the  second  part  (III  Kings  xii-IV  Kings  xvii).  It  may 
be  divided  into  three  periods:  the  first  setting  forth  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  separation,  and  extending  to  the 
time  of  Achab,  King  of  Israel  (xii-xvi,  28),  during  which 
there  was  a  sharp  opposition  between  the  monarchs  of  the 
two  kingdoms;  the  second  (III  Kings  xvi,  29-IV  Kings  x) 
coming  down  to  the  elevation  of  Joas  to  the  throne,  during 
which,  owing  to  a  marriage  alliance  of  the  two  reigning 
houses,  the  kingdom  of  Israel  stood  in  friendly  relations 
with  that  of  Juda;  and  the  third  (IV  Kings  xi-xvii)  reach- 
ing down  to  the  downfall  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  and 
in  which  the  relations  of  the  two  kingdoms  were  again 
those  of  indifference  or  hostility.'^  This  third  period  con- 
cludes with  a  survey  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  fall  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  an  exi)lanation  of  the  origin  of 

1  The  opening  formula  :  '  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  4Soth  year  .  .  .  "  in  chap,  vi, 
I,  and  tlie  concluding  formula  :  "  And  Solomon  linished  all  the  work  that  he  made  in 
the  house  of  Vahweh  ..."  in  chap,  vii,  51,  are  worthy  of  particular  notice  in  this 
connection. 

'  For  details  concerning  the  contents  of  this  Second  Part  and  the  prophetical  deeds 
of  Eias  and  F.liseus  embodied  therein,  see  the  autiuir's  "  Outlines  of  Jewish  History." 
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the  mixed  population  and  religion  of  the  Samaritans  (cfr. 
xvii,   7-41). 

The  third  part  of  the  books  of  Kings  (IV  Kings  xviii- 
xxv)  deals  with  the  history  of  the  surviving  kingdom  of 
Juda.  Its  first  subdivision  (xviii-xx)  details  the  reign  of 
Ezechias  and  contains  a  hint  given  him  of  the  doom  that 
was  to  overtake  his  kingdom.  The  second  subdivision 
(xxi-xxiv,  5)  gives  an  account  of  the  subsequent  kings: 
Manasses,  Amon,  Josias,  Joachaz  and  Joachim,  whose 
deeds  hastened  in  various  ways  the  forthcoming  catas- 
trophe. Lastly,  the  third  subdivision  (xxiv,  6-xxv)  brings 
down  the  narrative  to  the  second  and  final  captivity  of 
Juda,  and  the  release  of  the  last  Jewish  monarch,  Joachin, 
from  his  imi)risonment  in  Babylon,  in  562  ]}.c. 

§   2.    General   Structure    and  Date    of  Composition    of  the 

Books  of  Kings. 

I.  General  Structure.  P>om  the  very  fact  that  the 
contents  of  the  books  of  Kings  (iii-iv)  extend  over  a  very 
long  period  of  history,  it  is  antecedently  prol)able  that  they 
have  been  composed  by  means  of  pre-existing  documents. 
This  antecedent  ])robability  is  confirmed  by  the  many  refer- 
ences to  written  sources  of  information  '  which  they  con- 
tain, by  the  striking  differences  in  style  and  language  "'  in 
different  parts  which  they  exhibit,  and  also  by  a  compari- 
son with  the  books  of  Chronicles  with  which  they  agree  in 
reproducing,  word  for  word,  numerous  passages  drawn  from 
common  sources.^  It  is  not  therefore  surprising  to  find 
that  nearly  all  Jiiblical  scholars  *    ascribe  to   the   books  of 

'  III  Kings  xi,  41  ;  xiv,  19,  29  ;  x,  7,  23.  31.  etc.  ;  IV  Kings  i,  18  ;  viii.  23  ;  x,  34, 
xii,  If),  etc..  etc. 

2  Cfr.  Jahn,  Introd.  to  Old  Test.,  p.  266  (Hngl.  'I'ransl.);  C,  F,  Huknky,  art.  Kinj^s 
(I  and  II)  in  Hastim.s,  Diet,  of  tlie  I'ible,  vol.  ii,  p.  S5.S  sqq. 

'  These  parallel  jjassages  will  be  given  in  connection  with  the  books  of  Chronicles, 
in  the  next  chapter. 

<  Cfr.  Jah.m,  loc.  cit.,  p.  263  sq.  ;   Han.skijekc,  llistoire  dc  la  Rdvc'lalion  I'iblique, 
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Kings  (iii-iv)  the  same  compilatory  character  as  has  been 
recognized  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  in  connection  with 
Genesis-Samuel.  In  point  of  fact,  their  general  structure 
is  essentially  similar  to  that  of  the  central  part  of  the  book 
of  Judges  (chaps,  iii,  y-xvi);  in  both  cases,  the  materials 
derived  from  older  sources  appear — more  or  less  modified 
— fitted  into  a  framework;  in  both  cases,  also,  the  frame- 
work and  the  continuous  narrative  it  encircles  exhibit  fea- 
tures worthy  of  special  notice. 

The  framework  consists  of  stereotyped  formulas  which 
stand  with  hardly  any  variations  at  the  0})ening  and  at  the 
close  of  each  reign,  and  which  "  comprise  the  chronological 
details,  references  to  authorities,  and  judgments  on  the 
character  of  the  various  kings,  especially  with  reference  to 
their  attitude  to  the  worship  at  the  high  places — all  cast  in 
the  same  literary  mould  and  marked  by  the  same  charac- 
teristic phraseology.  Both  in  point  of  view  and  in  phrase- 
ology the  compiler  shows  himself  to  be  strongly  influenced 
by  Deuteronomy.^  The  opening  formula  is  a  little  more 
complete  in  the  case  of  the  kings  of  Juda  than  in  that  of 
the  kings  of  Israel.  In  the  first  case,  it  gives  (i)  a  syn- 
chronism of  the  year  of  the  accession  with  the  correspond- 
ing reigning  year  of  the  contemporary  king  of  Israel;  (2) 
the  age  of  the  monarch  at  his  accession;  (3)  the  length  of 
his  reign;  (4)  the  name  of  the  king's  mother;  (5)  a  brief 
judgment  on  his  character.  For  instance,  the  introductory 
formula  for  Asa,  King  of  Juda,  in  III  Kings,  chap,  xv,  reads: 

Verse  9.   In  the  twentieth  year  of  Jeroboam  King  of  Israel,  began  Asa  to 
reign  over  Juda. 
10.   And  he  reigned  one  and  forty  years  in  Jerusalem. 

Ills  mother's  name  was  Maacha,  the  daughter  of  Abessalom. 

vol.  i,  p.  418  (Krencli  Transl.) ;    Ci.aik,  Los  Livres  des  Ruis,  p.   120;    Cok.nei.y,  S.J., 
Introductio,  vol.  ii,  part  i,  i)p.  298,  296;  etc. 
»  Dkivkr,  Introd.  to  Litcrat.  of  Old  Test.,  p.  185. 
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II.   Ami  Asa  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  Yaliweli,  as 
did  David  his  father. 

In  tlie  case  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  tlie  introductory  for- 
mula gives  (i)  a  synchronism  with  the  kingdom  of  Jiula; 
(2)  the  length  of  the  king's  reign;  (3)  a  brief  verdict  as  to 
his  character  always  unfavorable,  and  usually  stating  the 
general  fact  that  he  did  evil  in  the  eyes  of  Yahweh,  together 
with  a  special  mention  of  his  following  the  sins  of  Jerol)oam. 
For  instance,  the  introductory  formula  for  Nadab,  King  of 
Israel,  in  III  Kings  xv,  reads: 
Verse  25.   Nadab,  tlie  son  of  Jeroboam,  began  to  reign  over  Israel  the 

second  year  of  Asa,  King  of  Juda:   and  he  reigned  over 

I:-rael  two  years. 
26.   And  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  eyes  of  Yahweh.  and 

walked  in  the  way  of  his  father,  and  in  his  sin  wherewith 

he  made  Israel  to  sin. 

The  conclusion  of  the  account  of  a  reign  assumes  the 
following  form:  (i)  the  editor's  reference  to  his  principal 
source  of  information.     Usually  we  read: 

And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  [So-ajid-So)  and  all  that  he  did, 
are  they  1  of  the  acts  of  Solomon  ?  ^ 
not  written  [■  of  the  Annals  of  the  Kings  of  Juda  ?  ^ 
in  the  Ixjok  ;  of  the  Annals  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  ? ' 

When  further  details  are  mentioned  as  existing  in  the  source, 
these  usually  stand  immediately  after  *'  and  all  that  he  did  " — 
for  instance,  in  111  Kings  xi,  41,  "and  all  that  he  did,  ami 
his  ivisdom  "y* 

(2)  a  mention  of  the  king's  death  and  burial  in  the  usual 
following  manner: 

And  {So-afui-So)  slept  with  his  fathers 

and  was  buried  /       *i    1  •    r  ii  „      •     v 
K  with  his  fathers  m  X. 

(or)  and  they  buried  liim  \ 

'  III  Kings  xi,  41,  43. 

''Ill  Kings  xiv.  29,  31  ;  etc. 

3  III  Kings  xiv,  iry,  20,  etc. 

*  Cfr.  Ill  Kin^^s  xxii,  4*^,  "and  Iiis  battles  ";  etc. 
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The  expression  "  was  buried  witli  liis  fathers  "  is  never 
used  in  connection  wir.h  the  kings  of  Israel;  and  tlie  words 
''slept  with  his  fathers"  are  naturally  omitted  in  the  case 
of  those  kings  who  met  with  a  violent  death  ;^ 

(3)  a  notice  of  the  name  of  the  king's  immediate  suc- 
cessor: 

And  [So-and-So,)  his  son,  reigned  in  his  stead.* 

The  following  table,  taken  substantially  from  Hastings, 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (vol.  ii,  p.  858  sq  ),  discloses  the 
wonderful  extent  to  which  this  systematic  manner  of  intro- 
ducing or  concluding  the  account  of  a  reign  is  carried  out 
in  the  books  of  Kings  (III-IV): 

Introduction.  Conclusion. 

David  .     .   Ill  Kings  ii,  10. 
Ill  Kings  iii,  3;  xi,  4-6,  42  .   Solomon    .      .      .     .     xi,  41,  43. 

Kings  of  Jiida  : 
in  Kings  xiv,  21,  22,  31      .   Roboam     .   Ill  Kings  xiv,  29,  31. 
XV,  1-3  ....   Abiam  . 


XV,  9-n 
xxii,  41-44 
IV  Kings  viii,  16.  17 

viii,  25-27;  ix, 
xii,  1-4 
xiv,  1-4 
XV,  1-4  . 
XV,  32-34 
xvi,  1-4 
xviii,  1-3 
xxi,  I,  2 
xxi,  19-2: 
xxii,  I,  2 
xxiii,  31,  32 
xxiii,  36,  37 
xxiv,  8,  9    . 
xxiv,   18,   19 


.  Asa 
.  Josaphat 
.   J(jram  . 
29 .   Ochozias 
.  Joas      . 
.   Amasias 
.   Azarias 
.   Joatham 
.   Achaz  . 
.   Ezechias 
.   Manasses 
.   Amon  . 
.  Jfisias   . 
.  Joachaz. 
.  Joakiiu 
.   Joachin. 
.   Sedecias 


.  XV,  7,  ». 

.  XV,  23,  24. 

.  xxii,  46,  50. 
IV  Kings  viii,  23,  24. 

.  ix,  28\ 

.  xii,  20.  21. 

.  xiv,  18,  20,  22. 

.  XV,  6,  7. 

•  XV,  36,  38. 

.  xvi,  19,  20. 

.  XX,  20,  21. 

.  xxi,  17,  18. 

.  xxi,  25,  26. 
xxiii,  29,  30. 

.  xxiv,  5,  6, 


'  Cfr.  IV  Kiiij^s  xii,  21  ;  xiv,  20;  etc. 
'■'  Cfr.  Ill  Kings  xi,  43  ;  xiv,  31  ;  etc. 
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TIT  Kings  xiii,  33,  20» 
XV,  25,  26  . 
XV,  33,  34  • 
xvi,  8,  13  . 
xvi,  15,  19 
xvi,  23,  25,  26 
xvi,  29-31* 
xxii,  51,  52 

IV  Kings  iii,  1-3  . 

X,  29,  31,  36 
xiii,  I,  2 
xiii,  10,  II 
xiv,  23,  24 
XV,  8,  9 
XV,   13     .      . 
XV,   17,  18  . 
XV,  23,  24  . 
XV,  27,  28  . 
xvii,  I,  2    . 


A'ings  of  Israel : 

.  Jeroboam  .   Ill  Kings  xiv,  lo.  20. 
.      .     XV,  31. 


.   Nadab . 
.   Baasa  . 
.   Ela.     . 
.   Zambri 
.   Amri    . 
.   Achab  . 
.   Ochozias 
.  Joram. 
.  Jehu     . 
.  Joachaz 
.  Joas 
.  Jeroboam 
.   Zacharias 
.    Sellum  . 
.   Manahcm 
.   Phaceia 
.   Pliacee 
.   Osee. 


.      .     xvi,  5,  6. 

xvi,  14. 

xvi,  20. 

xvi,  27,  28. 
.      .     xxii,  39,  40. 
IV  Kings  i,  17,  18. 


X,  34,  35- 

xiii,  8,  9. 

xiii,  12,  I3;xiv,  15,16. 

xiv,  28,  29. 

XV,    II. 

XV,  15. 

XV,   21,   22. 
XV,  26. 
XV,  31. 


Within  the  framework  tlius  far  described  is  contained  the 
narrative  proper  of  the  books  of  Kings.  The  general  struc- 
ture of  this  second  element,  in  regard  to  the  history  of 
Solomon's  rule/  has  already  been  given  in  connection  with 
the  contents  of  the  first  part  of  the  books  of  Kings,  and  re- 
quires no  further  notice.  As  regards  the  narrative  found 
in  the  second  part,'  it  is  generally  considered  as  made  up 
(i)  of  short  statistical  notices  which  give  the  "  Epitome  " 
of  historical  events.  These  have  reference  to  both  the 
Northern  and  the  Southern  Kingdoms,  deal  chiefly  with 
what  may  be  cd\\^^  political  matters,  and,  as  such,  appear  to 
be  summaries  of  the  particulars  recorded  in  the  two  books  of 
"  Annals  "  so  constantly  mentioned  in  the  conclusion  to 
each  reign  as  the  writer's  principal  source  of  information  ;  ^ 

'HI  Kings  i-xi. 

-  IF  I  Kings  xii   IV  Kings  xvii. 

'  To  this  "  Kpitonic  "  C    1'  .  I'uknf.y  assigns   III    Kings  xiv,  21    xvi,  34;  xxii,  41-53  ; 
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(2)  of  longer  narrations  which  are  not  directly  concerned 
with  the  public  doings  of  the  kings  and,  on  that  account, 
seem  to  be  derived  from  sources  independent  of  "  The 
Annals  of  the  Kings  of  Juda,"  and  of  "The  Annals  of  the 
Kings  of  Israel."  The  religious  tone  of  most  of  these  nar- 
rations has  led  scholars  to  trace  them  back  to  prophetical 
sources  ;  but  at  times  some  of  them  give  such  full  and 
minute  details  concerning  the  Temple  and  its  priesthood  ^ 
that  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  Temple 
archives.  The  structure  of  the  narrative  in  the  last  part  of 
the  books  of  Kings  ^  when  closely  examined  points  to  ex- 
tracts taken  apparently  from  State  annals,  from  prophetical 
sources,  and  also,  no  doubt,  to  a  greater  and  greater  per- 
sonal share  of  the  editor  in  the  composition  of  the  work.^ 

2.    Date  of  Composition  of  III-IV  Kings.     The 

foregoing  account  of  the  Contents  and  Structure  of  the 
books  of  Kings,  however  short,  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
these  inspired  writings  are  the  work  of  one  compiler  or 
editor.  Their  three  main  parts  are  so  intimately  connected 
as  to  prove  that  they  were  intended  to  make  up  a  continuous 
history  of  the  Hebrew  monarchs,  from  Solomon  down  to  the 
last  kings  of  Juda.  One  and  the  same  hand  wrote  the  frame- 
work into  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  narrative  of  the  deeds 
of  each  king  is  thrown  with  wonderful  regularity.  The 
references  to  sources  of  information,  which  are  absent  from 
the  preceding  books,  are  carefully  indicated  throughout  the 
books  of  Kings.  The  deeds  of  the  Hebrew  rulers  are,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  work,  judged  from  the 
Deuteronomic    standpoint,   "  every   king    of    the   Northern 

IV  Kings  viii,  i^>  29;  xii,  i8-.\iii,  13;  xiii,  22-xvii,  16  (cxcejU  xiv,  8-14;  xvi,  10-16). 
("fr.  Hasiinos,  Diet,  of  tl>e  Bible,  vol.  ii,  p.  865. 

•  (fr.  IV  Kings  xi.  4-20 ;  xii,  4-16  ;  xvi,  10-16 ;  xxii,  3-xxiii.  24. 

■^  IV  Kings  xviii  XXV. 

'■'  Cfr.  Ukivf.k,  Introd   to  T.itcrat.  of  Old  Test.,  p,  197  sq. 
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Kingdom  being  cliaracterized  as  doing  *  that  which  was 
evil  in  the  eyes  of  Yaliweh  '  ;  in  the  Southern  Kingdom  the 
exceptions  (to  that  sentence  of  condemnation)  are  Asa, 
Josapliat,  Joas,  Amazias,  Osias  (Azarias),  Joatham,  Eze- 
chias,  Josias — usually,  how^ever,  with  the  limitation  that  *  the 
high  places  were  not  removed,' as  demanded  by  the  Deuter 
onomic  law."  *  The  kings  are  all  arranged  in  the  exact 
order  of  their  accession,  and  the  deeds  of  .those  who 
reigned  simultaneously  in  the  North  and  in  the  South  are 
handled  according  to  one  and  the  same  definite  principle  : 
the  narrative  of  a  reign  (either  in  Israel  or  in  Juda)  once 
begun  is  invariably  continued  to  its  close,  the  writer  in- 
cluding in  it  even  the  contemporary  incidents  of  a  prophet's 
life,  although  they  may  not  stand  in  direct  connection  with 
the  public  events  of  the  reign  described;  when  it  is  ended, 
the  reign  or  reigns  of  the  other  series  which  have  fallen 
within  the  same  period  are  dealt  with,  till  the  reign  over- 
lapping it  at  the  end  has  been  concluded,  for  it  is  only  then 
that  the  compiler  takes  up  again  the  narrative  of  the  first 
scries  with  the  reign  next  following,  and  so  on.  It  is  one 
and  the  same  editor  who  formulated  the  "  Epitome  "  or 
summary  of  the  reigns,  and  combined  it  with  the  longer 
narrations,  for  there  are  cases  in  which  each  presup])oses 
the  other  ;  and  further,  the  contents  of  the  "  Epitome  "  ap- 
pear so  fragmentary  as  to  make  it  probable  that  it  never 
formed  a  separated  history  of  the  royal  period.'  Again, 
while  it  is  highly  im})robable  that  in  the  annals  of  each 
kingdom  the  accession  of  the  individual  kings  should  be 
dated  by  the  regnal  years  of  the  rulers  of  the  other,  it  is 
very  natural  to  admit  that  the  sole  author  of  the  joint  history 
of   both    kingdoms  which    we   now  ])osscss   in   the   bo(jks  of 

'  Dkivrk,  loc.  cit.,  p.  iq().    Solomon's  deeds  are  also  judged  from  tlie  same  Dctitero- 
nomic  point  of  view  (III  Kings  xi,  y  13,  31  sqq.). 
'•*  I)KiviiH,  loc.  cit. 
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Kings  would  establish  such  synchronisms  and  supply  there- 
by the  lack  of  an  era.'  One  and  the  same  religious  object 
can  be  easily  recognized  in  the  selecting  and  putting  to- 
gether of  the  materials  utilized  in  the  composition  of  the 
books  of  Kings.  **  The  writer's  aim  is  invariably  to  apply 
to  the  past  history  of  his  race,  from  the  time  of  Solomon 
and  onward  to  his  own  day,  the  Deuteronomic  standard, 
and  to  exemplify  the  view  that  prosperity  is  to  be  traced  to 
a  faithful  regard  for  this  standard,  failure  and  catastrophe 
to  its  deliberate  repudiation.  .  .  .  His  special  purpose  is 
consistent  with  a  selection  from  his  materials  ;  and  this 
selection  he  carries  out  with  such  skill  that  the  simple  nar- 
ration of  the  facts  of  history  generally  suffices  to  convey  the 
lesson  which  he  has  at  heart,  even  apart  from  his  own  com- 
ment and  application."  '  It  is  certain  that  most  of  the 
differences  in  style  and  language  noticeable  in  the  books  of 
Kings,  while  bespeaking  their  compilatory  character,  can  be 
easily  reconciled  with  the  practical  oneness  of  their  com- 
piler :  as  he  was  faithful  in  incorporating  in  their  original 
form  whole  narratives  or  sections  of  narratives  drawn  from 
his  various  sources  of  information,^  it  is  only  natural  to 
expect  that  such  differences  in  style,  vocabulary,  etc., 
should  b6  met  with  in  his  work.      Finally,  the  position  that 

'  E.  Kautzsch  (An  Outline  of  the  History  of  the  Liter,  of  the  Old  Test.,  p.  71  sqq.) 
ascribes  those  synchronisms  to  a  "  second  Redactor  "  distinct  from  the  one  who  put  to- 
gether the  main  constituent  parts  of  the  books  of  Kings.  This  position  is  based  on  a 
peculiar  view  of  the  sources  which  are  referred  to  in  the  books  of  Kings,  and  concerning 
which  the  reader  will  find  details  in  Cornely,  Introduct.,  vol.  ii,  part  i,  p.  296  sqq.  ; 
Driver,  Introd.  to  Literat.  of  Old  Test.,  p.  186  sqq.  ;  Clair,  les  Livres  des  Rois,  p. 
124  sqq.  ;  etc. 

'  C.  F.  Blknev,  art.  Kings  I  and  II,  in  Hastings,  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii,  p.  857. 
See  also  Vigoukoux,  Manuel  Biblique,  vol.  ii,  n.  472. 

'  This  faithfulness  is  borne  out  by  the  close  verbal  agreement  between  IV  Kings  xviii, 
15-XX,  19  and  Isai.  xxvi-xxxiv;  between  many  parts  of  the  books  of  Kings  and  those  of 
Chronicles,  proving  that  they  arc  drawn  from  a  common  source,  and  also  by  the  expres- 
sion "unto  this  day,"  which,  in  several  passages  (for  inst..  Ill  Kings  xii.  10;  IV  Kings 
X,  27),  seems  to  be  transcribed  from  tlie  documents,  because|api)arently  no  longer  suitable 
to  the  writer's  time  'cfr.  HAsri.N(;s,  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii,  p.  861  ;  etc.). 
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the  books  of  Kings  in  practically  their  present  form  are  the 
work  of  one  compiler  or  editor  is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  the  advocates  of  a  different  view  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  later  compiler.  First  of 
all,  they  confess  that  it  is  impossible  to  point  out  the  place 
where  additions  in  the  form  of  an  appendix  could  have 
been  made  to  a  former  edition  of  those  sacred  writings  ; 
and  next,  they  are  obliged  to  admit  that  "  the  mould  of 
this  second  editor  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  first 
editor:  the  same  Deuteronomic  mode  of  thought  is  couclietl 
in  the  same  phraseology,  while  in  the  appendix  the  structu 
ral  method  of  the  first  editor  is  faithfully  imitated."  ' 

Wiiile  it  thus  is  comparatively  easy  to  establish  the  oneness 
of  the  compiler  of  IIl-lV  Kings,  it  is  really  difficult,  not  to 
say  impossible,  to  determine  the  precise  date  at  which  he 
lived.  That  he  wrote  long  after  most  of  the  events  re- 
corded in  his  book  is  indeed  plain  from  the  survey  of  its 
contents  and  structure  as  given  above.'  But  it  is  far  from 
being  easy  to  say  whether  he  lived  during  the  Exile,  or  at  a 
time  when  the  kingdom  of  Juda  was  still  in  existence  and 
had  a  monarch  of  its  own  reigning  in  Jerusalem.  On  the 
one  hand,  cases  are  pointed  out  where  tlie  general  formula 
"unto  this  day  "  seems  to  imply  that  the  writer  s  day  fell 
within  the  period  of  the  Juda^an  monarchy,'  and  where  dis- 
tinct exi)ressions  apparently  referring  to  a  time  when  the 
Temple  was  still  standing  are  considered  by  many  as  the 
work  of  the  editor  of  the  books  of  Kings.*  On  the  other 
hand,  since  the  fourth  book  concludes  with  Joachin's  release 
from  prison  (562  u.c),  and  with  the  statement  that  **  all  the 
days  of  his  life  "  he  enjoyed  tlie  privileges  granted  him  by  the 

'  Hastings,  loc.  cit.,p.  862. 

^  This  is  also  proved,  according  to  most  contcmijorary  scliolars,  hy  tlie    fact  that  the 
compiler  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  spirit  and  lant^iiage  of  Dcutcroiioniy. 
'  (  tr.  1 1 1  Kings  viii,  8  ;  ix.  21  ;  etc. 
♦  Cfr.  Ill  Kings  viii,  29  sqq.;  ix,  3. 
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Babylonian  monarch,  it  is  evident  that  the  final  redaction  can 
hardly  have  been  carried  through  before  the  middle  of  the 
6th  cent.  B.C.,  and  this  is  in  harmony  with  certain  passages 
in  the  body  of  the  work,  which  seem  likewise  to  presuppose 
tlie  captivity  of  the  Southern  Kingdom.'  In  view  of  these 
seemingly  conflicting  data,  recent  critics  who  admit  only 
one  editor  for  our  books  of  Kings  (III-IV)  are  divided  re- 
garding the  date  of  their  composition.  Those  who  con- 
sider the  concluding  verses  of  the  fourth  book  as  due  to 
the  editor's  pen  simply  adopt  the  middle  of  the  6th  century 
B.C.  as  the  time  when  those  sacred  writings  were  compiled. 
Those  who,  on  the  contrary,  look  upon  the  concluding 
verses,  and  the  exilic  notices  found  in  the  body  of  the  work, 
as  introduced  afterwards,  admit  that  the  compilation  of  the 
books  was  practically  completed  before  the  Babylonian 
exile  (i.e.  about  600  B.C.).  As  the  grounds  adduced  by  the 
advocates  of  either  opinion  do  not  seem  to  be  decisive  either 
way,*  we  shall  not  discuss  tliem  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  view  which  maintains  that  the  original  text  of  III-IV 
Kings  was  not  so  absolutely  settled  before  the  Exile  as  to 
exclude  all  later  additions  has  many  and  strong  probabili- 
ties in  its  favor.^ 

g  3.  Authorship  and  Historical  Value  of  the  Books  of  Kings. 

I.  Their  Authorship.  The  divergence  of  views  just 
noted  among  scholars  concerning  the  date  of  composition 
of  III-IV  Kings  entails  a  corresponding  divergence  of 
views  regarding  their  authorship.     Those  who  admit  that 

*  Cfr.  Ill  Kings  iv,  24  ;  xi,  39:  IV  Kings  xvii,  19,  20  ;  etc. 

'  Cfr  Drivkr,  Introd.  to  Literal,  of  Old  Test.,  p.  19S  sq.  ;  C.  F.  Bimcney,  in 
Hastings,  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  vo  .  ii,  p.  862  ;  Hanneberg,  Histoire  de  la  Rdv^lation 
Biblique,  vol.  i,  p.  419  (French  Transl.);  etc. 

'  As  we  stated  elsewhere  (General  Introd.  to  the  Study  of  tlie  Holy  Scriptures,  p.  271 
sqq.),  the  textua'  differences  concerning  the  books  of  Kings  in  the  Hel)rew  Bible  and  the 
Septuagint  are  so  ronsiderab'e  as  to  point  to  the  original  text  of  those  books  as  not 
perfectly  settled  when  it  was  rendered  into  Greek  for  the  first  time. 
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the  compilation  of  those  writings  went  on  during  the 
])eriod  of  the  Babylonian  Captivity  find  it  comparatively 
easy  to  adopt  the  opinion  embodied  in  the  Talmud  which 
regards  the  books  of  Kings  as  written  by  Jeremias.'  Those 
who,  on  the  contrary,  think  that  the  work  of  editing  III-IV 
Kings  was  practically  over  about  600  B.C.  prefer  generally 
to  reject  the  Jeremian  authorshij^,  and  to  say  simply  that 
the  compiler  of  the  books  of  Kings  is  really  unknown. 

The  principal  reasons  urged  by  the  numerous  Catholic 
writers  "^  who  have  embraced  the  first  opinion  are  briefly  as 
follows:  (i)  the  affinity  in  language  and  ideas  which  exists 
between  III-IV  Kings  and  the  writings  of  Jeremias,  a  rea- 
son which  does  not  need  to  be  insisted  upon,  since  all  con- 
temporary critics  grant  that  there  are  close  resemblances  in 
this  twofold  respect  between  our  books  of  Kings  and  that 
prophet,  but  whicli,  however  striking,  does  not  appear  de- 
cisive even  to  Catholic  scholars,  who  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  both  Jeremias  and  the  editor  of  Kings  belonged 
to  much  the  same  period,  and  tliat  the  latter  may  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  former  ;  ^  (2)  the 
l)erfect  harmony  wliich  may  be  pointed  out  in  regard  to 
narratives  common  to  Jeremias  and  our  books  of  Kings,* 
and  the  practical  identity  noticeable  between  Jerem.  lii  and 
IV  Kings  xxiv,  18-xxv.  This  argument,  however,  is  not  re- 
garded as  absolutely  conclusive  by  Clair,  Vigouroux,  and 
others,  because  such  a  harmony  or  even  practical  identity 
may  be  due  to  common  sources  of  information,  or  to  some 
other  such   cause  now  unknown  ;   (3)   the  similar  predilec- 

'  Cfr.  the  author's  General  Introd.  to  the  Study  of  tlie  Holy  Scriptures,  p.  30,  for  the 
passage  of  the  Talmud  which  affirms  this  Jeremian  Authorship. 

"*  Among    them    may     be   mentioned    Hannhi:u(;,    VuiouKoux,    Ci.aih,    Kaulkn, 

SCHOI-TZ,  COKNKLY,   LeSETKE,  etC. 

'  For  details,  cfr.  Claik,  les  Livres  des  Rois,  p.  109  sqq.;  see  also  Dkivkk,  loc.  cit., 
p.  203;   Kf'il,  Introduct.  to  Old.  Test.,  vol.  i,  p.  260  (Engl.  Transl.). 
*  Cfr.  Smith,  Hiljle  Dictionary,  vol.  ii,  p.  1551. 
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tion  in  the  two  writers  for  borrowing  phrases  from  the 
Pentateuch,  and  for  making  references  to  earlier  propheti- 
cal writings;  but  this  predilection  may,  after  all,  be  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  both  were  con- 
temporary with  the  discovery  of  the  book  of  the  Law  under 
Josias,  wrote  under  the  direct  influence  of  its  style  and 
teaching,  and  this  at  a  time  when  references  to  literary 
sources  were  in  vogue  in  Israel;  (4)  the  remarkable 
omission  of  all  notice  in  III-IV  Kings  of  the  prophet 
Jeremias,  who  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of 
the  last  period  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  and  who  is 
expressly  named  more  than  once  in  the  far  briefer  ac- 
count in  the  Chronicles:  ^  this  silence,  it  is  said,  is  best 
explained  by  regarding  Jeremias  as  the  one  who,  being 
the  author  of  the  narrative,  modestly  refrained  from  naming 
himself.  Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  writers 
of  the  Old  Testament  withheld  their  name  through  modesty, 
while  one  may  easily  conceive  how  even  an  editor  different 
from  Jeremias,  writing  at  a  time  when  the  hatred  of  the 
Jewish  leaders  was  at  its  height^  against  that  prophet, 
should  have  deemed  it  more  prudent  to  omit  altogether 
the  name  of  so  hated  a  personage;  and  further,  the  fact 
that  Jeremias  is  mentioned  only  twice  in  Chronicles  does 
not  add  much  significance  to  its  entire  omission  in  the 
books  of  Kings. 

While  the  advocates  of  the  Jeremian  authorship  frankly 
confess  that  the  evidences  in  its  favor  are  not  conclusive  ^ 
even  when  taken  conjointly  witli  the  old  Jewish  tradition 
recorded  in  the  Talmud  regarding  it,  those  who  hold  a  dif- 
ferent view  usually  appeal  to  the  following  arguments  to 
prove  that  Jeremias  is  not   the  author  of    IlI-IV  Kings: 

*  Cfr.  II  Chron.  xxxv,  25  ;  xxxvi,  12. 

'  Cfr.  Jeremias  xxvi,  i-ti;  xxxvi;  xxxvii, 

3  This  is  granted  by  Ci.aik,  Vkioukoux,  Lesetke,  etc. 
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(i)  the  statcmcMit  in  III  Kings  iv,  24,  that  Solomon's 
dominion  extended  over  all  the  country  "beyond  the 
River," '  that  is  beyond  the  Euphrates,  implies  that  the 
writer  lived  in  Babylonia  on  the  eastern  side  of  that  river, 
and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Jeremias,  having  fled  into 
Egypt,'  died  without  having  ever  resided  in  Babylonia;^ 
(2)  it  is  not  probable  that  Jeremias  was  alive  when  the  inci- 
dents occurred  which  are  recorded  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  book  (xxv.  27-30),  for  at  this  time  the  prophet 
would  have  been  Vihout  ni/i^ty  years  of  age;  still  less  probable 
is  it,  as  is  sometimes  supj)osed,  that  he  would  have  begun 
the  editing  of  such  a  long  compilation  at  the  outset  of  the 
Babylonian  Exile  so  as  to  bring  it  to  an  end  soon  after 
Joachin  was  taken  out  of  prison  at  Babylon  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  his  captivity,*  for  leisure,  peace  of  mind, 
sources  of  information,  etc.,  would  have  been  equally  want- 
ing to  Jeremias  for  such  a  purpose;  (3)  while  the  ])assages 
which  resemble  closely  the  style  and  ideas  of  Jeremias  are 
not  conclusive  proofs  of  his  being  the  compiler  of  the  books 
of  Kings,  as  is  granted  by  most  advocates  of  the  Jeremian 
authorship,  numerous  expressions — some  of  which  are  de- 
cidedly characteristic  of  the  editor  of  III-IV  Kings — can  be 
pointed  out  to  positively  disprove  his  identity  with  that  great 
prophet;  *  (4)  lastly,  even  in  the  passages  which  are  practi- 
cally identical  in  Kings  and  Jeremias,  as  is  the  case  with 
Jerem.  Hi  and  IV  Kings  xxiv,  i8-xxv,  there  are  such 
"  linguistic  variations  combined  together  with  differences  in 
the  accounts  of  matters  of  fact,"  "  that  these  passages  make 

'  It  is  true  that  the  Revised  Version  renders  tlie  expression  by  "on  this  side  the 
River,"  but  this  is  plainly  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  translators  of  1885. 
2  Cfr.  Jerem.  xliii,  6. 

•  Cfr.  Claik,  les  Livres  des  Rois,  p.  108. 

•  Cfr.  Clair,  ibid. 

'  Cfr.  C.  K.  BuRNF.Y,  in  Hastings,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  p.  859  sqq.  ;  Edward 
KUnk;,  Einleitung  in  das  alte  Testament,  p.  268  (Bonn,  1893);  etc. 

•  Khil,  Introd.  to  the  Old  Test.,  vol.  i,  p.  261  ;  see  also  Claik,  loc.  cit.,  p.  iii  ;  etc. 
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for  diversity  rather  than  for  identity  of  authorship,  by 
showing  that  they  were  borrowed  from  a  common  source  by 
two  different  writers. 

It  must  be  readily  granted  that  these  and  other  such  argu- 
ments brought  forward  by  the  opponents  of  the  Jeremian 
authorship  of  III-IV  Kings  are  of  unequal  value  in  favor 
of  their  position.  They  all  go  far,  however,  toward  empha- 
sizing the  weakness  which  even  the  advocates  of  the  Jere- 
mian authorship  recognize  in  their  own  grounds,  while  some 
of  them,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  third  argument  given 
above,  have  a  considerable  weight  in  the  eyes  of  specialists 
accustomed  to  appreciate  differences  in  style  and  vocabu- 
lary.^ But  once  it  is  admitted  that  Jeremias  should  most 
likely  not  be  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  books  of  Kings, 
the  fastening  of  the  authorship  on  any  other  writer  of  that 
period  becomes  practically  impossible.  Fried.  Bleek  has 
indeed  brought  forward  the  name  of  Baruch,''  Jeremias' 
secretary,  hoping  thereby  to  account  for  the  well-ascertained 
fact  that  the  actual  compiler  of  those  sacred  writings  was  a 
man  like-minded  with  Jeremias,  and  a  contemporary  of 
that  prophet,  who  lived  and  wrote  under  the  same  influ- 
ences. But  this  identification  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
probable.  Baruch  went  down  to  Egypt  together  with  his 
master  Jeremias,^  and  apparently  died  there,  and  it  is  most 
unlikely  that  the  books  of  Kings  should  have  been  compiled 
in  that  foreign  country.  Other  scholars  have  suggested 
the  names  of  Ezechias,  Isaias,  and  even  Esdras;  *  but  these 
are  rough  guesses  based,  at  best,  on  an  imperfect  survey  of 
the  data  of  the  problem,  so  that  it  is  safer  to  maintain,  with 
many  contemporary  critics,  that  the  author  is  really  un- 
known. 

'  Cfr.  Driver,  Introd.  to  Literat.  of  Old  Test.,  p.  203. 

'  l'"ried.  I^LF.KK,   Introd.  to  Old  Test.,  vol,  i,  §  156, 

'  Jerem.  xliii,  6 

*  The  Esdras  authorship  has  been  propounded  by  Hurt  and  Cai.mht,  O.S.R. 
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2.  Historical  Value  of  the  Books  of  Kings.     The 

obscurity  wliich  surrounds  the  name,  and  even,  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  i)criod,  of  the  author  of  III-IV  Kings,  does  not 
prevent  unbiassed  scholars  from  recognizing  the  truly  his- 
torical character  of  his  work.  From  among  other  general 
grounds  for  their  position,  we  shall  only  mention  the  follow- 
ing: (i)  the  narrative  in  the  books  of  Kings  is  based  on 
ancient  sources,  most  of  which  were  contemporary  with  the 
events,'  and  all  of  which  were  used  with  candor  and  truth- 
fulness, since  the  compiler  distinctly  refers  to  his  sources 
of  information  ;  (2)  it  is  certain  that  the  same  compiler  ad- 
hered closely  to  the  text  of  his  documents, — at  least  in  re- 
gard to  the  longer  narrations  contained  in  III-IV  Kings, — 
for  his  style  and  language  vary  according  to  the  correspond- 
ing variations  in  his  written  sources,  retaining  even  at  times 
expressions  found  in  them,  though  no  longer  suitable  to  his 
own  time;  (3)  many  tilings  are  simply  stated  which  are  dis- 
graceful to  the  nation  and  to  its  most  prominent  men,  "  and 
the  speeches  whicI^Jire  recorded  agree  more  accurately  with 
the  characters  and  situations  of  the  speakers  than  could  be 
expected  in  a  fiction  or  a  revised  and  altered  composition  ";  ^ 

(4)  the  compiler's  "  conscientious  scrupulousness  in  relation 
to  chronology  is  apparent  to  such  an  extent  that  the  num- 
bers assigned  to  the  reigns  of  Israel  and  Juda  do  not  agree 
with  one  another.  Instead  of  removing  such  discrepancies 
and  so  introducing  full  harmony  into  the  chronology  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  he  has  allowed  them  to  remain:  this  is  a 
proof  of  his  closely  following  the  materials  at  his  disposal;"  ' 

(5)  ^^^^  general  credibility  of  the  narrative  in  III-IV  Kings 

*  This  practical  contemporaneousness  of  the  sources  utiHzed  may  also  be  admitted  for 
the  narratives  wliich  detail  the  miraculous  deeds  of  Elias  and  Eliseiis,  despite  the 
assertions  of  many  scholars  to  the  contrary.  (P"or  details,  see  Jahn,  Introd.  to  the  Old 
Test.,  p.  269;  and,  chiefly,  Claik,  les  Livres  des  Rois,  pp.  164  187.) 

'  Jahn,  loc.  cit.,  p.  266. 

*  Samuel  Davidson,  Introd.  to  the  Old  Test.,  vol.  ii,  p.  39  sq.  (London,  1862). 
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is  confirmed  by  a  comparison  with  the  parallel  accounts 
in  the  books  of  Chronicles,  wliich  were  apparently  drawn 
from  the  same  sources  of  information  ;  ^  (6)  it  is  especially 
in  view  of  the  historical  character  of  the  books  of  Kings 
that  we  have  made  elsewhere  ^  the  following  remarks  : 
"  While  the  sacred  writers  tell  us  simply  of  the  events  in 
which  their  nation  is  concerned,  and  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
concerned  in  them,  their  statements  harmonize  so  perfectly 
with  the  accounts  of  the  same  events  as  made  known  to  us 
by  newly-discovered  inscriptions  that  both  sources  of  in- 
formation are  usually  found  to  complete  each  other.  It 
will  be  remembered,  for  instance,  that  in  IV  Kings  iii  we 
have  the  following  brief  notice  concerning  Mesa,  King  of 
Moab,  in  the  time  of  Achab,  who  was  the  son  of  Amri,  and 
his  successor  upon  the  throne  of  Israel :  *  Mesa,  King  of 
Moab,  was  a  sheep-master  and  paid  to  the  King  of  Israel  a 
hundred  thousand  lambs  and  a  hundred  thousand  rams, 
with  their  fleeces.'  This  was  plainly  an  enormous  impost 
upon  so  small  a  country  as  the  territory  of  Moab  ;  so  that 
we  find  it  only  natural  when  we  read  in  the  following  verse 
that  '  when  Achab  was  dead  '  (slain  on  a  Syrian  battle-field: 
III  Kings  xxii,  35)  *  the  King  of  Moab,'  thinking  it  a  favor- 
able opportunity,  'rebelled  against  the  King  of  Israel,'  i.e. 
refused  to  pay  him  so  exorbitant  a  tribute.  If  we  now  turn 
to  the  monument  known  as  the  Moabite  stone,  which  was 
discovered  in  1868,  and  which  gives  Mesa's  own  account  of 
his  relations  with  Israel,  we  find  it  not  only  confirms  the 
fact  of  that  rebellion,  but  furnishes  further  information  as  to 
its  issues  and  results  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Biblical 
narrative  gives  a  clue  to  its  cause,  of  which  the  Moabite 
inscription  says  nothing.  In  like  manner,  many  of  the  re- 
bellions of  the  Jewish  kings  against  the  suzerainty  of  Assyria, 

•  We  shall  deal  with  this  point  in  our  next  chapter  on  "  The  Chronicles." 
'•^  "  Biblical  Lectures,"  p.  52  sqq.  (Baltimore,  1901). 
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which  are  simply  stated  as  facts  in  the  Biblical  narrative, 
find  their  natural  completion  in  those  inscriptions  whicii 
make  known  to  us  something  of  the  general  conditions  of 
the  time  ;  by  their  means  we  can"  see  that,  in  witliholding 
tribute,  the  rulers  of  Palestine  were  simply  availing  them- 
selves of  the  serious  difficulties  with  which  the  Assyrian 
monarchs  had  to  contend  either  at  home  or  abroad." 

The  last-mentioned  ground  in  favor  of  the  historical  value 
of  the  books  of  Kings  could  be  easily  enlarged  upon,  with 
the  result  that  the  Biblical  narrative  would  be  found  reliable 
on  countless  i)oints,  sometimes  in  the  most  unexpected  man- 
ner, and  very  often  in  regard  to  minute  details  simj)ly  men- 
tioned in  passing.  But  as  we  have  carried  out  at  least  in 
part,  in  a  preceding  volume,'  the  work  of  comparison  be- 
tween our  sacred  writings  and  the  numerous  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions so  far  examined  by  specialists,  and  as  we  do  not 
see  our  way  to  enter  here  into  further  details  concerning 
this  important  and  interesting  point,  we  must  be  satisfied 
with  affirming  that  the  narratives  in  III-IV  Kings  have  a 
full  right  to  be  treated  with  as  much  consideration  and  honor 
as  the  works  of  Livy,  Polybius  and  Tacitus,  whose  state- 
ments are  relied  on  imi)licitly.' 

This  should  not,  however,  be  taken  to  mean  that  the 
plentiful  materials  supplied  by  Assyriology  have  enabled 
scholars  to  dispose  entirely  of  all  tlie  objections  urged 
against  the  history  contained  in   our  sacred  records.     Ob- 

>  "Outlines  of  Jewish  History"  (New  York,  1897).  Cfr.  also  H.  A.  Harpbr,  The 
Bible  and  Modern  Discoveries,  chaps,  vii,  viii  ;  Vir;orKoux,  Bible  et  Decouvertes 
Modemes  (vol.  iv)  ;  A.  H.  Savce,  The  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Verdict  ot  the  Monu- 
ments, chap,  ix  sqq.  ;  E.  Schkadek,  The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;    R.  KiTTur,,  A  History   of  the  Hebrews,  vol.  ii ;  etc. 

'•^  There  is  no  need  of  dwelling  on  the  objection  against  llie  historical  value  of  the 
books  ol  Kings  wbidi  Rationalists  draw  from  tlie  miraculous  deeds  of  I'ilias  and  I'ilisius 
recorded  tljerein.  It  is  chiefly  due  to  their  theological  bias  against  supernatural  occur- 
rences. And  further,  even  supposing  that  such  accounts  could  be  regarded  as  legends 
gradually  formed  concerning  these  two  great  prophets  of  Israel,  it  is  plain'y  unfair  to 
construe  them  into  arguments  against  the  historical  value  of  tlie  entire  narrative. 
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scurities  and  difficulties  are  to  be  found  in  historical  works 
of  the  highest  standing,  and  should  be  frankly  recognized 
by  the  student  of  Historical  Criticism.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  main  difficulty  against  the  chronology  given  in  the 
Biblical  record  arises  from  the  apparently-ascertained  data 
supplied  by  the  newer  discoveries.  Research  has  brought 
to  light  very  complete  lists  of  Assyrian  rulers  {eponymSy  as 
they  are  usually  named)  after  whom  the  years  were  reck- 
oned, and  from  these  and  the  so  called  canon  of  Ptolemy, 
which  mentions  eclipses  and  otlier  astronomical  phenomena, 
a  well-defined  system  of  chronology  of  the  principal  events 
in  Assyrian  history  has  been  framed,  which  can  be  easily 
compared  with  the  Biblical  system  of  chronology.  Upon 
comparison,  it  is  found  that,  while  the  two  systems  agree  in 
regard  to  the  date  of  the  fall  of  Samaria  (721  B.C.),  they 
diverge  more  or  less  widely  both  before  and  after  that  event. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  enter  here  into  the  many 
intricacies  of  that  difficult  problem,  the  full  solution  of 
which  will  probably  never  be  reached.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions  cannot  be  taken  as  absolutely  fault- 
less, their  exact  meaning  cannot  at  times  be  perfectly  ascer- 
tained, etc.;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  figures  given  by 
the  books  of  Kings  may  have  been  modified  in  the  course 
of  centuries  of  transcription,  and  in  many  cases  may  repre- 
sent only  approximate  and  round  numbers,  etc.  One  should 
not  therefore  hastily  conclude  that  the  comparison  between 
Biblical  and  Assyriological  data  implies  real  contradictions; 
but  rather  maintain  witli  H.  Lesetre  and  other  contempo- 
rary scholars  that  "  in  all  that  concerns  the  chronology  of 
the  Royal  Period  only  a  general  accuracy,  and  not  a  mathe- 
matical precision  altogether  foreign  to  ancient  history,  should 
be  expected."  ' 

•  H.  LRsftrKK,  Introduction  »\  I'Ktude  de  rF.rriture  Sainte,  vol.  ii,  \).  267.  For  de- 
tails cfr.,  beside  the  Cyclopx-dias  or  Dictionaries  edited  by  VuiouKoux,  Hastings, 
("hhynf',  Hi./icK,  the  works  of  Scmkadkr,  Sayck,  Kitthl,  H.  A.  Hartek,  etc.,  al- 
ready referred  to. 
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Remarks  of  the  same  general  import  may  be  made  in  re- 
gard to  another  difficulty  connected  likewise  with  the  Bibli- 
cal chronology  and  already  touched  upon  in  passing  :  the 
numbers  assigned  to  the  reigns  of  Israel  and  Juda  do  not 
agree  with  one  another.  Thus,  from  the  contemporaneous 
accession  of  Roboam  and  Jeroboam  to  the  contemporaneous 
deaths  of  Ochozias  of  Juda  and  Joram  of  Israel,  by  tlic 
hand  of  Jehu,  the  united  reigns  in  Israel  amount  to  98 
years,  in  Juda  to  95;  from  the  contemporaneous  accession 
of  Jehu  and  Athalia  to  the  fall  of  Samaria  in  the  6th  year 
of  Ezechias  the  united  reigns  in  Israel  amount  to  143  years 
and  7  months,  in  Juda  to  165  years,  and  the  synchronistic  no- 
tices in  the  later  part  of  that  period  are  not  only  disturbed 
by  this  discrepancy,  but  are  at  times  self-contradictory.^ 
Of  these  two  periods  the  second  alone  offers  serious  difficul- 
ties, for  the  removal  of  which  various  theories  have  been 
put  forward.  A})peal  has  been  made  to  corruption  of  the 
original  text;  but  of  such  corruption  we  have  no  trace  in 
any  of  the  various  readings  of  the  ancient  Versions.  Inter- 
regna in  Israel  have  been  imagined  to  account  for  tlie  smaller 
sum  of  its  reigns  as  comi)ared  with  the  total  of  those  of 
Juda;  but  these  interregna  cannot  be  located  with  anything 
like  real  probability  in  the  series  of  the  Northern  rulers. 
Recourse  has  then  been  had  to  a  common  Oriental  custom, 
in  virtue  of  which  some  kings  in  Juda  may  have  acceded  to 
power  during  their  fathers'  reigns  as  coadjutors  or  substi- 
tutes, and  it  must  be  added  tliat  this  is  likely  enough  during 
this  period  in  two  cases.'  lUit  even  tliis  supposition,  while 
accounting  for  the  discrejiancy  in  the  collective  duration  of 
the  reigns  in  tlie  two  lines,  does  not  correct  tlic  confusion 
of  tlie  synchronistic  notices.      And  the   same  thing  must   be 

>  Sec.  for  instance,  TV  Kings  xiv,  23  ;  xv,  i,  8  ;  III  Kin^s  xvi,  23,  29  ;  etc.  In  regard 
to  these  chr()n(>lf)gical  differences  see,  beside  tlie  authors  just  referred  to,  Ci.MU,  les 
Livrcs  des  kois.  p.  114  sqq. 

"*  Cfr.  JV  Kings  xiv,  13  sqq.  ;   xv,  5. 
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said  in  regard  to  another  supposition  whicli  has  been  set 
forth  reckoning,  after  the  Hebrew  manner,  any  part  of  a  year 
as  a  year,  for  the  divergences  in  the  synchronistic  notices 
are  too  great  to  be  exphiined  in  this  wise.  It  must  therefore 
be  frankly  admitted  with  Fr.  Vigouroux  that  "  the  chronol- 
ogy of  the  royal  period  is  not  ascertained;  it  varies  with  the 
various  authors.  The  system  generally  received  is  arbi- 
trary, supposing  as  it  does  that  there  occurred  in  Israel  one 
or  two  interregna  of  which  the  Biblical  record  makes  no 
mention.  Such  hypothetical  interregna  perhaps  point — as 
apparently  also  does  the  very  long  life  which  is  ascribed  to 
the  prophets  of  the  time — to  the  fact  that  tliis  chronology 
is  decidedly  too  long."  ^ 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  these  chronological  divergences, 
which  after  all  may  be  due  to  the  conscientious  scrupulous- 
ness of  the  compiler  to  give  us  exactly  what  he  had  in  his 
sources  of  information,'  "  are  really  of  very  little  importance 
(from  a  purely  historical  standpoint)  except  to  a  professed 
chronologist;  and  no  candid  critic  can  regard  them  as  af- 
fecting the  authenticity  of  a  historical  narrative."  '  Finally, 
it  is  certainly  in  view  of  such  chronological  difficulties  that 
Prof.  Schanz,  in  his  "  Christian  Apology,"  *  wrote  the  follow- 
ing words  :  "  In  such  matters  as  profane  science  and  pro- 
fane history  the  sacred  writers  leave  the  responsibility  of 
borrowed  statements  to  the  source  whence  they  drew  them, 
or  follow  a  common  and  well-recognized  way  of  thinking 
and  speaking.  If  any  one  should  here  think  it  is  his  duty  to 
protest  against  the  supposition  that  God  could  have  been 
the  occasion  of  an  erroneous  chronology,  his  contention 
would  only  show  a  mistaken  notion  of  inspiration." 

'  ViGoukuux,  quoted  by  Lesktkk,  Introd.  :\  1" Etude  de  I'Ecrilure  Saiiite,  vol.  ii,  v. 
265. 
'  Cfr.  Samuel  Davidson,  Introd.  to  the  Old  Test.,  vol.  ii,  p.  39  sq. 

•  Geo.  Rawi.inson,  in  the  **  Speaker's  Hible,"  vol.  ii,  p.  4S0. 

*  Vol.  ii,  p.  434   (Engl.  Transl.,  1896).     See  also  the  author's  "  General  Introd.  to  the 
Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  p.    538  sq. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  BOOKS  OF    PARALIPOMENON,  OR  CHRONICLES. 

§  I.  Name  and  Position  in  the  Canon. 

I.  Name.  In  his  *'  Prologus  Galeatus,"  ^  St.  Jerome 
writes  as  follows  concerning  the  title  of  these  two  books: 
"  Septimus  [Liber],  Dibre  hajami//,  id  est  Verba  dieriun, 
quod  significantius  Chronicon  totius  divinse  historiae  possu- 
mus  appellare;  qui  liber  apud  nos  Paralipomenon  primus  et 
secundus  inscribitur."  These  concise  words  point  out  (i) 
the  Hebrew  heading,  "  Dibhre  Hayyaraim,"  an  expression 
which  occurs  frequently  in  the  books  of  Kings  with  the  mean- 
ing annals^  or  records^  of  such  and  such  a  king  (lit.,  the  acts  of 
the  days  of,  etc.);'  (2)  the  Greek  title  Hapakeinojxevoov^ 
which  is  used  in  the  Septuagint,  whence  it  passed  into  the 
Old  Latin  and  Vulgate  translations,  and  the  usual  interpre- 
tation of  which  is  of  things  passed  over,  by  Samuel  and 
Kings,  although  this  meaning  is  in  harmony  neither  with 
the  present  tense  of  the  participle  {ra  TlapaXeiTro/xeva)^ 
nor  with  the  real  contents  of  the  books  under  consideration; 
(3)  the  name  suggested  by  St.  Jerome,  who  describes  those 
books  as  "  a  chronicle  of  the  whole  of  sacred  history,"  and 
adopted  under  the  form  of  ''Chronicles"  as  the  usual  title 
by  the  Protestant  translations  ;  on  the  whole,  the  English 
word  CJironicles  is  a  fairly  good  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 

1  Or  "  Preface  to  the  P>()oks  of  Kings  "  (Mionr,  Patr.  F.at.,  vol.  xxviii,  col.  555). 
'  Cfr..  for  inst  ,    III   Kings  .\i.  41  ;   xv,  23  ;    IV  Kings  viii,  23;  etc  ,  ttr. 
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Dibhre  hayyaTnirn.^  Tlie  same  words  of  St  Jerome  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  fact  that  Paralipomenon,  or  Chronicles,  formed 
originally  a  single  undivided  work:  *'  liber  scpiimuSi'  accord- 
ing to  his  method  of  reckoning — a  fact  which  is  confirmed 
by  the  Massoretic  note  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  stating  that 
I  Chron.  xxvii,  25  is  the  middle  verse  of  the  whole  book.^ 
The  present  division  into  two  books  originated  with  the 
Septuagint  translators,  from  whom  it  was  adopted  by  the 
Old  Latin  version,  by  St.  Jerome  in  the  Vulgate,  and  so 
passed  into  the  other  translations  and  the  modern  printed 
editions  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament. 

2.  Position  in  the  Canon.  In  the  Se])tuagint,  Vulgate, 
and  English  Versions  the  books  of  Paralipomenon,  or 
Chronicles,'  come  immediately  after  Samuel  and  Kings. 
This  arrangement  is  due  to  similarity  of  conicnts,  for  both 
sets  of  writings  have  a  distinctly  historical  aim  and  are 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy. 
In  the  Hebrew  Text,  where  the  sacred  books  are  not  ar- 
ranged according  to  their  general  topic.  Chronicles  are 
placed,  as  one  book,  in  the  third  division  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment canon,  viz.,  the  K'thubhijn^  the  Writings  (or  Hagiog- 
rap/ia)y  either  at  the  beginning  (so  in  the  Massoretic  lists 
and  in  S{)aiiish  MSS.)  or  at  the  end  (so  in  the  Talmud,  trea- 
tise Baba  baira,  usually  in  German  MSS.,  and  from  these  in 
printed  Hebrew  l^ibles)  rarely  in  some  other  position,  for 
inst.,  third  after  Danie  and  Ksdras.*  Their  position  after 
Esdras  and  Nehemias  is  certainly  unnatural,  for  several  rea- 
sons which  will  be  given  in  the  sequel,  while   the  very  fact 

'  This  Hebrew  phrase  is  rendered  by  "  Chronicles  "  in  Douny  Version  (I  Chron. 
xxvii,  24). 

■^  In  the  Hebrew  MS.S.  tlic  l)ooks  f)f  (^lironicles  ft)rni  invariably  a  (ontiiuious  work. 

3  We  shall  use  indiscriminately  both  names  in  tiic  sequel. 

*  rfr.  Francis  Bkown,  art.  Chronicles  in  Hastings,  Diet,  of  the  liible.  vol.  i,  p.  388. 
In  St.  Jerome's  enumeration  {Prol.  Galeatus)  Chronicles  arc  placed  third  from  the  end, 
probably  without  MS.S.  authority. 
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that  they  are  numbered  among  the  Hagiographa  seems  to 
point  to  a  late  date  as  the  one  at  which  they  were  recog- 
nized as  canonicaL^ 

§  2.   Chief  Co7it€7its  of  Chronicles. 

I.  Chief  Contents  pointed  out.  The  books  of  Para- 
lipomenon  begin  with  Adam  "  after  the  manner  of  later 
Semitic  historians,"*  and  end  abruptly  in  the  middle  of 
Cyrus'  decree  of  Restoration  in  behalf  of  the  Jewish  people. 
They  contain  two  great  parts,  the  one  Introductory^  com- 
prising I  Chron.  i-ix,  the  other  the  History  proper^  extend- 
ing from  I  Chron.  x-II  Chron.  xxxvi. 

The  Introductory  part  is  almost  entirely  in  the  form  of 
genealogical  lists,  beginning  "  Adam,  Seth,  Enos,"  coming 
down  through  the  sons  of  Noe,  and  then  particularly 
through  the  line  of  Sem  to  Esau  and  Israel  and  their  sons, 
with  their  descendants.  Brief  historical  notices  are  inter- 
spersed among  the  genealogies,^  and  the  last  genealogy 
given  in  ix,  35-44 — certainly  a  duplicate  of  viii,  29-38 — 
serves  as  a  transition  to  the  History  proper.  This  second 
part  comprises  three  distinct  sections  as  follows:  (i)  the 
history  of  David's  rule*  introduced  by  the  narrative  of 
Saul's  last  battle  and  death, ^  and  concluded  by  the  acces- 
sion of  Solomon,  David's  son  and  immediate  successor  ; " 
(2)  the  history  of  Solomon's  reign  recorded  in  the  first  nine 
chapters  of  the  second  book' of  Paralipomenon;  (3)  the  his- 
tory of  the  kingdom  of  Juda  down  to  the  destruction  of 

'  As  the  Greek  historian  Eupolemus  (wrote  about  150  u.c.)  knew  the  Septuagint 
translation  of  Paralipomenon,  the  books  of  Chronicles  must  have  been  considered  as 
canonical  at  latest  about  200  it.c.  (Cfr.  Emile  Schukkk,  History  of  the  Jewish  People, 
Division  II,  vol.  iii,  p.  162.) 

'■'  Okivkk,  Introd.  to  Literat.  of  Old  Test.,  p.  517. 

'  Cfr.,  for  inst.,  ii,  2  ;  ;  iv,  9,  10,  39-43  ;  v,  9,  10,  18-22;  etc. 

*  I  Chron   x-xxix. 

•  I  Chron.  x. 

'  Cfr.  I  Chron,  xxiii,  i  ;  xxviii,  5;  xxix,  22  stjq 
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Jerusalem/  with  tlie  disruption  of  Solomon's  empire  as 
Preface/  and  the  Edict  of  Restoration  as  Conclusion/  or 
rather  as  Introduction  to  the  history  in  Esdras  and  Nehe- 
mias,  for  the  part  of  the  Edict  which  is  quoted  in  the  lasi 
verses  of  II  Chronicles  is  given  again  at  the  beginning  of 
I  Esdras,  and  the  unfinished  sentence  closing  the  second 
book  of  Paralipomenon  is  completed  in  I  Esdras  i,  3^. 

2.  Contents  of  Chronicles  compared  with  those  of 
Genesis-Kings.  As  might  naturally  be  expected  from 
two  sets  of  writings  composed  by  ancient  Oriental  authors, 
and  covering  practically  one  and  the  same  period  of  He- 
brew history,  I-II  Chronicles  and  Genesis-Kings  exhibit 
numerous  and  important  resemblances.  There  is,  first  of 
all,  a  great  deal  of  historical  matter  common  to  both  series, 
as  may  easily  be  realized  by  comparing  the  general  con- 
tents of  Chronicles,  just  pointed  out,  with  those  of  Gene- 
sis-Kings as  given  in  the  foregoing  chapters.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  as  granted  by  many  contemporary  scholars,  both 
series  are  constructed  upon  tlie  same  general  plan.  No 
entire  book  in  either  series  consists  of  a  single,  original 
work;  but  every  one  of  them*  is  the  result  of  compilation 
from  older  writings  or  sources  of  information.  In  the 
third  place,  most  of  the  agreement  discoverable  between 
Chronicles  and  Genesis-Kings  is  not  simply  that  substan- 
tial conformity  which  exists  naturally  between  independent 
works  covering  the  same  period  of  history;  it  is  also  that 
close  textual  relationship  which  is  easily  recognized  between 
writings  copied  the  one  from  the  other  or  comi)iled  from 
common  sources. 


'  II  Chron.  x-xxxvi. 
'•'  II  Chron.  X. 

•  II  Cliron.  xxxvi,  22-23. 

*  Except  Ruth,  which,  in  the  Ilclircw  I'.ihli*,  is  nut  luimljered  in  the  first,  but  in  the 
tliird,  part  of  the  sacred  writinj;s. 
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Side  by  side  with  these  and  other  such  general  resem- 
blances, there  are  notable  differences  between  Chronicles 
and  the  preceding  historical  books.  Prominent  among 
these  may  be  mentioned  (i)  the  conciseness  of  the  gene- 
alogical and  statistical  registers  embodied  in  I  Chron.  i-ix, 
as  compared  with  the  parallel  passages  more  or  less  widely 
scattered  through  Genesis-Judges  ;  (2)  the  very  numerous 
and  significant  additions,  omissions,  and  variations  in  style, 
dialect,  representation,  etc.,  exhibited  by  the  text  of 
I  Chron.  x-II  Chron.  xxxvi,  when  compared  carefully  with 
that  of  Samuel-Kings.  Of  course,  minute  particulars  con- 
cerning those  resemblances  and  differences,  together  with 
the  inferences  which  they  naturally  suggest,  can  only  be 
realized  by  a  word-for-word  comparison  of  both  series  of 
writings,  a  comparison  which  the  student  is  strongly  advised 
to  make  for  himself,'  and  for  the  carrying  out  of  which  he 
may  profitably  use  the  following  synopsis  drawn  up  by  Prof. 
Driver  (Introd.  to  Literat.  of  Old  Test.,  p.  519  sqq.).*  It 
exhibits  the  passages  common  to  Chronicles  and  to  Gene- 
sis-Kings, together  with  the  more  important  additions  and 
omissions  brought  to  light  by  a  comparison  of  the  two 
texts. 

'  This  comparison  can  be  best  pursued  by  means  of  Jahn's  Hebrew  Bible  (4  vols. 
8vo,  1806),  which  gives  the  books  of  Chronicles  in  fragments,  mostly  in  parallel  with 
other  books.  The  student  not  familiar  with  Hebrew  may  carry  out  easily  the  same 
work  of  comparison  as  far  as  the  second  part  of  Chronicles  is  concerned,  by  the  use  of 
Rob.  Gikdlestone's  Deuterographs  (Oxford,  1894),  wherein  an  English  translation  of 
tlie  matter  common  to  Chronicles  and  Samuel-Kings  is  printed  in  parallel  columns, 
and  the  relationship  between  the  two  te\ts  is  brought  clearly  to  the  eye  by  short  head- 
ings which  indicate  insertions  between  section  and  section ;  by  square  brackets  which 
point  out  additions  found  in  tlie  body  of  one  section  as  compared  with  the  other ;  by 
dots  to  mark  omissions  ;  and  by  italics  to  denote  variations  in  style,  representation,  etc. 

■■'  Drivek's  synopsis  is  given  without  any  change  beside  that  of  substituting  ilie 
spelling  of  the  proper  names  which  is  found  in  the  Vulgate  for  that  used  in  tiie  Protes- 
tant translations  of  the  Old  Testament. 
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Part  I.  Preliminary  History  (I  Chron.  1-934). 

Chap.  1-2.    The  pedigree  o/Juda  : — 

The  patriarchal  period, Chap,  1.  [^^^  ^^"-  ^^  ^^'  "^h 

y  25,  00. 

The  12  sons  of  Israel, 21-2.  Gen.  3r) 23-26. 

The  5  sons  of  Juda  (Phares,  Zara,  etc.),        .  23-4.  i  383^'^.  29t,^^ 

The    sons    of    Phares,     viz.     Hesron    and    j         .^r,  r-        ^^,0  xt      «,. 

Hamul,    .        . f         ~^-  Gen.  4G12,  Nu.  2621. 

The  sons  of  Zare, 26-8.  JosueTl;  1  Ki.  43i. 

The   descendants   of     Hesron — («)    thrnuch  ]  f  With  v.  R.  9-12  comp. 

Rain,  leading^  down  to  David,  v.  10-17;  (/.)  '  .,„  ,j  J      Ru.    419-21;     with 

through    Calubi    (=   Caleb),    v.    18-24;    (,)  \         "       •  1      v. 13-17,  1  S.    1G6-9, 

throufjh  Jerameel,  v.  25-41 J  [     2  S.  218  1725. 

An  appendi.x,  larfjely  fjco^raphical,  relating  1 

to  localities  inhabited   bv    descendants  ot  1  019  r"; 

Caleb,  {a)  directly,  v.  42-49;  (/,)  ihroufrh  his  \  "        ' 

son  Hur,  v.  50-55, J 

C.  3.    The  fainily  and  descendants  0/ David  :  — 

David's  children 31-9.  2  S.  32-5  514-I6. 

David's  descendants — 

00  The  kings  of  Juda 310-16.  1-2  Kings. 

(<^)The  descendants  of  Jechonias  (Joiachin),    ) 

extending,'  to  some  generations  after  the    >-         317-24. 

leturn,  j 

C.  4-7.  Notices  respecting  the  gencalot^ies,  history,  and  jnilitary  strength  o/ the 
several  tribes  : — 

Juda  (including  particulars  respecting /^cvt/-    I  .j.03 

itiesy  esp.  those  prominent  after  the  exile),    f 

[  424. 

Simeon -j         425  27 

I 

Ruben,  Gad,  and  the  K.  half  of  Manusses,    .  51-2C.  i  ^:?y,^f^^"-  ^^'^^  ^"• 

Levi — 

High  priests  from  Sadoc  to  Josedec  (n.c.    (         f.,  ,r  j     W'  '^ir  ,S"m  It    ' 

5sr.),  with  their  pedigree  from  Aaron,*    .    \         ^''•'••-  "j      Ji*^.^^'''" '"• '"' ^"' 

Genealogies  :  viz.  i.i)  two  parallel,  but  in  1 
part   ciivergent,    pedigrees,    coniicciiiig 

David's    three    chief    singers,    Hiinan.  rV. 16-19.  22;       Rx.     G 

As.iph,  and  Ktlian,  with  the  tlirec  [-evil-  |  r  0  "'l  \      "''''*• 

ical   families  of  (Wrrson,  Caath,  .iiid  Me-  f  iJ  '  - .  ,  v.26  :5H,  ;«-;)5  ;     1     S. 

rari,  v.ie-W*  anrl  3l-4,S;  (l,)  the  line  of  chief  I  [      ll  82. 

priests  to  Mic  time  of  Solomon,  v. 49  •'>3  (=  | 

v.4-8; J 

Cities  of  priests  and  Levites CM-Sl.  -j  J'^^"^"        ~^!,;".!J-  ^'-''- 

*  Several  of  the  persons  here  named  are  not  mentioned  in  the  preceding  histori- 
cal books.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  old  and  famous  line;  which  held  the  priesthood 
under  Samuel  and  David  — Kli,  I'hinccs,  Acliitob,  Acliinielech,  Abiathar — is  not 
noticed. 


\ 


r         ...4  j  Gen.  4G10,   Ex.  CIS, 

^    •  ^      Nu.  26i2f.. 


42s  sii.  Josue  192-8. 

[^         434-43. 
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J  Cf.    Gen.    4613  etc., 

I      Nu.  :i62' 


The  remaining  tribes  (except  Benjamin),     .  7,  \      -t^      •j(j23f.  etc 

Benjamin— (rt)  generally,        .        .        .  81-32. 

(3^  Pedigree   of  a  family  descended  from    )  r^^Q  j  V.33f.  :  1  S.  1449-51, 

Saul, )  '  (      2  S.  28  44  9l!i. 

91-34.  P rincipal  faviilies  resident  in  Jerusalem  after  the  restoration  : — 


(  Cf.  Esd.  270  : 
^  Neh.  TT.^a  ; 
[      Neh.  ll.'Jb. 

Neh.  114-l9a. 


Constitution  of  the  restored  community,      .  91-2, 

Families  resident  in  Jerusalem,  arranged  by  | 

classes  (laity,  priests,   Levites,  gate- keep-  V         (]3-17a. 

ers), ) 

Particulars  respecting  the  gate-keepers^         .  017b-26a. 

Duties  of  the  Levites, 02Cb-32. 

Two  subscriptions  (to  V. 14-16;  14-32),  .         .  933-34. 

Part  II.  Juda  under  the  monarchy  (I  Chron.  935-11  Chron.  36). 


Saul's  family  (repeated  from  829-38), 
Circumstances  of  Saul's  death, 

David  made  king  at  Hebron  :  conquest  of 
Jerusalem 

List  of  David's  heroes,  with  notices  of  their 
exploits,. 

Warriors  who  joined  David  in  Saul's  reign. 

Warriors  who  assisted  at  David's  election  as 
king, 

The  Ark  brought  from  Cariathiarim  to  the 
house  of  Obed-edom 

Hiram  assists  David  :  David's  sons, 


L  9:^5-44. 

101-12. 
1013-14. 

111-9. 

1110-41a, 
1141b-47. 

vn-22. 

1 -.223-40. 


IS.  31. 


2S.  51-3.6-10. 
2  S.  238-39. 


131-5.  2S.  61.* 

13614.  6211. 

141-7.  5II-I6. 

148-16.  517-25. 

1417.  

1.51-24.  

1. '525- 163.  612b-19a.t 

164-42.  

1C43.  619b-20a. 

c.  17.  2S.  7. 

c.  18.  as.  8. 

191-19.  2  S.  101-19. 

201-3.  111.  26  1.30f.. 

1204-8.  2  S.  2118-22. 

21  l-4a.  241-4a. 

214b  ;5.  244b-8;  t  9. 

L'16-7.  

218-27.  2410b-25. 

2128-221.  

222-c.  29.  DaviiVs   arrangetnents  /or  the   construction  0/  the    Temple  ami  the 
maintenance  0/  public  service,  and  /or  his  army  :  — 
Instructions  to  Solomon,  .... 

Numbers  (38,000),  families,  and  duties  of  the 


David's  victories  over  the  Philistines,    . 

The  Ark  removed  from  the  house  of  Obed- 
edom  to  Sion  :  description  of  the  ceremo- 
nial,   

Prophecy  of  Nathan, 

David's  wars  :  list  of  ministers. 

War  with  the  Ammonites, 

Exploits  of  David's  heroes,     . 

David's  census  of  the  people:  the  pestilence: 
his  purchase  of  the  threshing-floor  of 
Oman, 


Levites, 

The  24  courses  of  priests,        .... 

Heads  of  the  families  of  Ca.ithites  and  Mcra- 
rites  enumerated    in   2316-23, 


2J2-19. 
c.  23. 
2lM9. 
2420-31. 


*  Expanded. 


t  With  alterations. 


X  Abridged. 
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The  24  courses  o{  sinpers  (4  referred  to  the  ) 

sons  of  As.iph,  ()  to  tlie  sons  of  Idithun,  10  >■         c.  25. 

to  tlie  sons  of  Heman),          .         .         .         .  ) 

The  courses  of  the  {j^iite-keepers,    . 

Overseers  of  Temple-irciisuries.     . 

Levitical     officers     engaged      outside      the  | 

Temple, | 

The  12  divisions  of  the  army 

Princes  of  the  tribes  (Gad  and  Ruben  not  ) 

named), j 

The  12  superintendents  of  David's  personal  ) 

possessions,  and  his  ministers,      .         .        .  ) 

David's  last  instructions  to  his  people  and  to  ) 

Solomon, ) 

Offerings  made  in  response  to  his  invitation, 

David's  prayer   of   thanksgiving  :  Solomon 
contirmed  as  king  :  death  (4  David,  . 


2G1-19. 
2G'-20-28. 

2G29-32. 

271-16. 

2716-24. 

2725-34. 

C.28. 


Solomon's  oflfcring  at  Gabaon:  his  dream,   . 

Solomon's  horses  and  chariots, 

Preparations  for  building  the  Temple,  and 
correspondence  with  Hiram, 

The  Temple,  with  the  two  pillars  in  front  of 
it, 

The   sacred    vessels,   and    the   court.      The 
Temple  completed, 

The  Ark  taken  into  the  Temple,     . 

The  prayer  of  dedication,         .... 

Conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  .... 

Jehovah's  answer  to  Solomon, 


Particulars   respecting  the   organization    of 
Solomon's  empire, 


Visit   of   the    yuccn   of    Saba.       Solomon's 
magnificence  and  wealili,     .... 


Revolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes, 


291-9, 

2910-22 
2<l23a.  27. 

i.)<j2:<ii-2r.. 

2928-30. 

1 

1  K.  212a.  11. ' 

II  11-2. 
13a. 
]3h-Ca. 
]61)-13. 

34l')-V3!*15h    .1 

114-17. 

1026-29. 

21-2.  18. 

23-16. 

217. 

] 

rv»\.  15f. 
52-9  ;   cf. 
511  714. 

II  .31-13. 
314. 
315-17. 

1  K.  Gl-3.  15-35.+ 
715-21,'    * 

41. 

42-5. 
46-51. 

723-26.' 
738-51. 

52-lla. 

511b-13a. 

5131)14, 

1  K.  81-lOa. 

81<>>'-11. 

61-39. 
G40-42. 

812-50a. 

71-3. 

74-5.  7-10. 
76. 

862-06. 

711-121)^. 

91-3a. 

7i2bo-ir) 

) 

(to 

c/iosen). 
716  22. 

[ 

93<--9. 

81-2. 

K3.  41).  111). 

Hla.  5-lla. 

H1210. 

bl7-18. 

cf,  910-11. 

9171)-24a." 

925. 

926-28. 

yi-21. 

92.''>-26. 
!)27-2«. 
929. 
9-'W-31. 

101-25. 

]026b  426.  21a. 

1027- 28. 

1142*43,"  ■ 

c.  10, 

12119. 
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Hostilities  stopped  by  Semeaias, 


Roboam's  reig-n,        .        .        , 


Abia,   . 


Asa,     ... 


Josaphat, 


Joram, 

Ochozias, 
Ailialia, 

Joas,    . 
Amasias, 

Ozias, 

Joathan, 


Achaz, 


Rzechias, 


1114. 
iis-i-;!!. 

122a. 
122b-9a^, 

129a^-11.13. 
1212.  14-15a. 
1215b.  16. 

131-2. 
133-22. 

141a.  2. 
143-5. 
1^6-1515. 
1516-166. 
167-11,  ' 
1612-14. 
II  171a. 
171b-19 
C.  18. 
191-2030. 
20Sl-33a. 
20S3b34       1 

37a.b^.      j 
2035-36.         1 

37b^         j 

211. 

212-4. 

215-lOa. 

2110b-19. 

2120. 

221-6. 

227-9. 

2210-2321. 

241-14a. 

2414b-22. 

2423-26. 

251-4, 
2.55-lla. 
2511b. 
2512-16. 
2517-20a^.    . 
2521-24.        I 
2525.  27a^-28. 

261-4. 

265-20b^. 

2G20b^-ai.  23. 

271-2a^.  .3a. 

272a^b.  3b-7. 

279. 

281-4. 

285-15. 

2816. 17,  20-25 

2818-19. 

2827. 

291-2. 

293-3121. 

321. 

322  8. 

329-2i. 

3-J22  23. 

3J24:{3. 


1222-24. 
1425.""" 
1426-28.  21. 


1430.  31a.  c. 
151-2.  7b. 


1.58.  11. 
1512. 


1513-22. 


1523b-24a. 
IK   1524b. 

221 -35a^ '  *     • 

2241-43a.* ' 


2248-49. 
2250. 
2  K.  817-22.' 


817.  24a. 
824b-29 
c.  9-10. 
111-20. 
11 21-1 2U. 

1217f.  m. 
142^. 


147a. 


148-14. 

1417. 19f. 
1421f.  ].'j2f., 


156.  7. 
1533-34.  36b. 


1.538. 
162-4. 
165. 
cf.  166b-17. 

1626." 
l8lb-3. 
184-7a. 
cf.  1H13. 

181 7 -{937', 

c.  20. 
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»»                                                                                     <    11331-10.20  2  K,  211-10.  18 

Manasses ^         3311-19.  

Amon, 3-21-25.  2119-24. 

f          341-2  221-2. 

I           343-7.  [234-20.] 

348-12a,  '2)ii-6.  7b. 

3412a-U.  

3415-31,  228-233a. 


Josias, \ 


3132-33. 

3r)l-19.  2321-23. 

3520-25.  2329-3011 

Joachaz, 361-1.  2330b.  31. 33f. . 

Joachin 365-«.  2:^3C-24C. 

Joachin, 369-10.  248-17. 

Sedecras 3C11-21.  2418-2521. 

Decree  of  Cyrus 3622-23,  Esdras  ll-3a. 

§  3.  Purpose  and  Sources  of  Itiforinaiion. 

I.  Purpose    of    the    Books    of    Paralipomenon. 

Although  the  foregoing  synopsis  tabulates  only  the  most 
important  results  of  a  comparison  between  Chronicles  and 
Genesis-Kings,  yet  it  supplies  a  sufficient  basis  for  distinct 
inferences  concerning  the  actual  purpose  of  the  Chronicler. 
His  ])urpose  must  have  been  historical,  else  he  would  not 
have  told  over  again  so  many  incidents  which  form  upwards 
of  forty  sections  of  greater  or  less  compass,  parallel  to  those 
in  Samuel-Kings.  This  historical  object  was  furthermore  a 
limited  one,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  whole  series 
Genesis-Kings.  This  is  plain  from  sucli  facts  as  his  total 
silence  concerning  the  period  of  the  Judges,  the  great  con- 
ciseness of  his  narrative  before  David's  rule,  the  entire  omis- 
sion of  the  history  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  after  the  dis- 
ruption of  Solomon's  empire,  etc.  Hence  it  is  that  St. 
Jerome's  descrij)tion  of  Chronicles  as  the  "  veteris  intru- 
menti  epitome  "  '  is  more  true  to  fact  than  that  eml)odied 
in  the  Septuagint,  ra  llapaXeiTTOfAeva^  understood  as 
denoting  a  work  the  purj)Ose  of  which  would  chiefly  be  to 
supplement  the  contents  of  the  preceding  historical  books.' 

•  Epistle  to  Paulinus,  Pair.  Lat.,  vol.  22,  col.  548. 

*  Cfr.  CoKNKLY,  Introdiictio,  vol.  ii,  ])art  i,  p.  319  sq. 
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It  is  indeed  true  that  many  a  time  the  Chronicler  supplies 
details  either  unknown  to,  or  omitted  by,  the  compilers  of 
Samuel-Kings;  but  when  his  additions  are  closely  examined, 
they  are  found  to  point  to  a  purpose  different  from  that  of 
merely  completing  the  narrative  of  his  predecessors.  Very 
often  they  relate  to  the  organization  of  public  worship,  or 
describe  religious  ceremonies,  especially  with  reference  to 
the  part  taken  in  them  by  levites  and  singers,'  and  in  this 
way  bespeak  what  has  been  called  \.\\*t  priestly-levitical  y^wx- 
pose  of  the  Chronicler.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  plain  from 
the  beginning  to  tlie  end  of  the  history  proper"  that  the 
compiler  composes  his  record  from  that  priestly-levitical 
standpoint.  Thus,  while  he  omits  a  large  number  of 
David's  personal  and  private  deeds,  however  important  they 
might  appear  from  the  point  of  view  of  pure  history,  he  sets 
forth  with  intentional  fulness  and  manifest  emphasis  all  that 
concerns  a  monarch  whom  he  regards  as  the  true  founder 
of  Sion  and  the  Temple  with  its  public  service  of  music  and 
song,  and  as  the  primal  author  of  the  priestly  and  levitical 
organization.'  In  like  manner  his  narrative  of  Solomon's 
reign  contains  a  full  description  of  whatever  relates  to 
religion  and  its  ministers;  in  fact,  the  account  of  the  build- 
ing and  dedication  of  the  Temple  takes  up  almost  the  whole 
of  the  Chronicler's  history  concerning  that  prince.*  After 
the  division  of  Solomon's  empire,  the  Northern  Kingdom  is 
almost  entirely  ignored  by  the  Chronicler,  because  founded 
upon  apostasy  from  the  orthodox  worship  in  Jerusalem; 
while  in  regard  to  the  Southern  Kingdom  the  reigns  of  Asa, 
Josaphat,  Joas,  Ezechias,  and  Josias  are  made  especially 
prominent,   because   they   inaugurated   important   religious 

*  Compare,  for  inst.,  I  Chron.  xiii,   i   5;  xv,   1-24;  xvi,  4-42;  most  of  chaps,  xxii- 
■;xix  ;  II  Chron.  viii,  13-15;  xxxv,  1-17  ;  etc.,  etc. 
'  I  Chron.  x-II  Chron.  xxxvi. 
8  Cfr.  I  Chron.  xiii-xviii ;  xxii-xxix. 
'^  Cfr.  II  Chron.  ii-vii. 
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reforms  and  witnessed  the  restoration  of  the  Holy  City  and 
its  sanctuary  to  their  right  rank  as  the  religious  centre  of 
the  chosen  people.' 

It  is  likewise  true  that,  together  with  the  priestly-levitical 
purpose,  a  didactic  aim  may  also  be  noticed.  "  In  many 
cases  the  Chronicler's  additions  show  a  tendency  to  refer 
events  to  tlieir  moral  causes — to  represent,  for  instance,  a 
great  calamity  or  deliverance  as  the  punishment  of  wicked- 
ness or  the  reward  of  virtue.  This  feature  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  discourses  attributed  to  prophets. 
Tlie  prophets  in  tlie  Chronicles  are,  far  more  frequently  than 
in  the  earlier  historical  books,  brought  into  relation  with  the 
Kings,  to  whom  tliey  predict  good  or  ill  success  in  accord- 
ance with  their  deserts,  with  much  conformity  of  expression, 
and  in  a  tone  very  different  from  that  of  the  prophets  who 
appear  in  tlie  books  of  Samuel  or  Kings.""  But  time  and 
again  it  is  clear  that  this  didactic  aim  is  subservient  to  the 
l)riestly-levitical  purpose,  inasmuch  as  predictions  of  good 
or  ill  fortune,  actual  punishments  or  rewards  are  represented 
as  dependent  on  faithfulness  or  unfaitlifulness  to  God's 
legitimate  worship  among  the  Jews;'  and  in  so  far  this  con- 
firms llie  theory  generally  held  by  Biblical  scholars,  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Chronicler  is  chiefly  ecclesiastical. 

Another  confirmation  of  the  same  view  is  found  in  the 
short  additions  or  omissions  which  the  compiler  of  Chron- 
icles introduced  into  the  passages  he  extracted  either  from 
our  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  or  from  common  docu- 
ments. Very  often  the  additions  consist  in  brief  notices 
relating  to  ritual,  or   the  part  taken  by  the  levites,  singers, 

J  (fr.  A.  Dim. MANN,  art.  Clironicles,  in  Scmai-i--Hbkzoc;,  Encyclopaedia  of  Religious 
Knowlcdj^e,  vol.  i;  Samuel  Daviijson.  Introd.  to  the  Old  Test.,  vol.  ii,  p.  y2  sqq.  ; 
Fraiitis  Mrown,  art.  Chronicles,  in  Hastin(;s,  Diet,  of  tlie  Bible,  vol.  i,  p.  3)2  sqq. 

2  Dkiver,  Introd.  to  Litcrat.  of  Old  Test.,  p.  526.  Cfr.  I  Chron.  x,  13,  14  ;  -w,  13; 
'I  f'hron.  xii.  2,  5-8  ;  xvi.  7-10  ;  xix,  1-3  ;  xxvi,  16-20  ;  etc 

3  Cfr  particularly  I  Cliron   x,  13;   II  Chron.  xvi,  7-10;  xxvi,  16-20;  etc. 
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etc.;'  while  sometimes  they  are  obviously  intended  to  justify 
the  offering  of  sacrifices  elsewhere  than  at  the  one  legitimate 
place  enjoined  by  the  Mosaic  law.^  In  like  manner  many 
short  omissions  distinctly  make  for  the  same  priestly-levitical 
object.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  the  frequent  omission 
in  II  Chronicles  of  the  clause:  "  Nevertheless  the  high 
places  were  not  taken  away:  for  the  people  still  sacrificed 
and  burnt  incense  in  the  high  places,"  ^  which  the  writer  of 
the  books  of  Kings  freely  used  after  he  had  stated  that  a 
Jewish  monarch  "  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  eyes  of 
Yahweh,"  but  which  the  Clironicler  set  aside  apparently 
because  such  a  statement  would  have  gone  directly  against 
his  chief  purpose,  viz.,  that  of  urging  upon  his  contempo- 
raries strict  adherence  to  the  worship  of  Yahweh  in  Jeru- 
salem and  its  Temple  as  the  sole  place  of  His  choice. 

2.  Sources  of  Information.  Whoever  will  regard  as 
the  chief  purpose  of  the  Chronicler  the  one  just  indicated 
will  readily  admit  as  antecedently  probable  that  to  carry  it 
out  he  would  avail  himself  of  Genesis-Kings  as  the  most 
authoritative  source  of  information.  These  sacred  books 
had  long  been  in  existence,  were  very  likely  within  the 
Chronicler's  reach,  and  would  furnish  him  with  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  appropriate  examples  for  bringing  home 
to  his  readers  the  teaching  that  the  glory  of  the  chosen 
people  lay  in  the  observance  of  the  divine  law  and  ritual. 
In  point  of  fact,  most  contemporary  scholars  think  that 
several  things  suggested  by  the  comparison  of  Chronicles 
with  the  preceding  historical  books  prove  that  the  compiler 
of  Paralipomenon  utilized  Genesis-Kings,  They  tell  us,  for 
instance,    that    the    sources    used    for   the   composition   of 

*  Cfr.  I  Chron.  xv,  27,  28  ;   II  Chron.  v,  11-13  ;  vii,  6 ;  viii,  13-15  ;  etc. 

2  Cfr.  I  Chrnn.  xxi,  29;  x.vii,  1  ;  II  Chron.  i,  3-6. 

'  Cfr.  II  Chron.  xxiv,  2;  xxv,  2  ;  xxvii.  2.  That  this  is  a  deliherate  omission  on  the 
Chronicler's  part  is  proved  by  a  careful  comparison  of  such  passages  as  II  Chron.  xiv, 
2-5;  XX,  33  ;  etc.,  with  the  parallel  ones  in  the  books  of  Kings. 
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I  Chron.  i-ix  are  clearly  genealogical  lists  found  in  Genesis- 
Josue  and  occasionally  in  Samuel,  which  tlie  Ciironicler 
compresses  more  or  less  according  to  his  purpose,  but  never 
refers  to  explicitly.  As  regards  I  Chron  x-Il  Chron.  xxxvi, 
they  bid  us  remember  (i)  that  upwards  of  forty  sections  of 
larger  or  smaller  compass,  and  similar  in  respect  of  order 
and  choice  of  material,  are  to  be  found  common  to  the 
Chronicler  and  to  the  author  of  Samuel-Kings;  (2)  that  the 
matter  which  is  peculiar  to  Chronicles  shows  the  marked 
characteristics  of  the  compiler's  style,  in  sharp  contrast  with 
those  of  the  matter  corresponding  to  that  of  Samuel  and 
K^iiigs;  (3)  that  many  passages  not  only  correspond  exactly 
as  to  their  general  wording  with  those  in  Samuel-Kings,  but 
even  appear  modified  simj)ly  because  of  the  Chronicler's 
standpoint  and  styJe,  so  that  nothing  remains  in  the  passages 
themselves  to  show  that  they  come  from  an  earlier  source;' 
lastly,  (4)  that  "  a  special  class  of  i)assages  consists  of  those 
which  are  ai)propriate  in  Samuel  and  Kings,  but  have  be- 
come unfitting  or  meaningless  because  of  omissions  by  the 
Chronicler." ' 

In  spite  of  these  and  other  such  arguments  usually  urged 
to  prove  that  the  Chronicler  drew  from  our  canonical  books 
of  Genesis-Kings  directly,  some  leading  scholars  •'  still  main- 
tain the  oj)j)osile  view,  chiefly  on  the  following  grounds: 
(i)  the  circumstance  that  both  narratives  agree  with  each 
other,  and  have  parallel  sections  only  when  both  cite  their 
sources;  (2)  the  fact  that  oftentimes  the  arrangement  of 
materials  is  different  in  both  works;  (3)  the  absolute  silence 
of  the  Chronicler  in  reference  to  (ienesis-Kings,  though  he 

•  Compare  especially  II  riiron.  xx.  lo-xxiv,  14,  witli  IV  Kin^s  xi,  i-xii,  16. 

2  p'rancis  Hrown,  art.  Chronicles,  in  H  astinos,  Diet,  of  the  Mible,  vol.  i,  p.  395  Tiie 
principal  passages  which  I'rof.  Hrown  points  out  as  of  this  description  are  I  (  hron.  xiv. 
3-7  ;  XX,  i ;  II  Chron.  viii,  11;   x,  2.  15  ;  xxxii,  j8. 

'  ViGoUKoux  (Manuel  Ribliqiie,  vol.  ii,  n.  505  footn.},  Gikdlesto.ne  (Kouiidations 
of  the  Bible),  Clair,  Francis  Bkown  (loc,  cit.),  etc. 
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is  very  careful  to  mention  non-canonical,  and  consequently 
less  authoritative,  sources  of  information;  (4)  as  well  stated 
by  Prof.  Brown, ^  "  the  Chronicler's  main  interests  are  not 
political,  and  he  omits  or  greatly  condenses  many  matters 
which  do  not  contribute  much  to  his  purposes.  At  the  same 
time  some  of  his  material  not  found  in  Samuel  and  Kings 
is  of  a  political  and  personal  nature,  for  inst.,  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Roboam,  and  his  might  and  wisdom;''  Asa's  war 
with  tlie  Ethiopians;'  Josaphat's  war  with  Moab,  Ammon, 
and  Edom.*  .  .  .  Some  of  these  narratives  tlie  Chronicler 
uses  to  point  his  own  moral  teachings,  but  it  is  most  unlikely 
that  he  either  invented  them  or  resorted  to  some  special 
source  for  them;  they  are  not  such  as  particularly  appeal  to 
him.  Most  likely,  therefore,  he  found  them  in  the  docu- 
ment which  was  his  main  source  for  other  .matter,  and,  find- 
ing them,  used  them  to  enforce  his  religious  views.  This 
source  was  probably  the  book  of  the  Kings  of  Juda  and 
Israel,  which  was  in  that  case  based  on  our  Samuel  and 
Kings,  with  additional  matter  of  uncertain  and  probably 
varying  value. ^  Since  the  style  of  these  additions  (with 
a  few  minor  exceptions)  resembles  that  of  the  Chronicler,  it 
may  be  that  this  book  of  the  Kings  was  produced  in  the 
school  to  which  he  belonged.  The  alternative  is  to  suppose 
that  he  rewrote  them.  That  he  at  least  retouched  them  is 
l)robable.  How  far  the  peculiar  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
tone  of  Chronicles  is  due  to  this  source  we  cannot  tell,  but 
the  presence  of  the  same  in  Esdras-Nehemias,  which  do  not 
depend  on  this  book  of  the  Kings,  makes  it  clear  that  this 
tone   was   such   as   the  Chronicler   himself  would  produce, 

'  Loc.  cit. 

*  II  Chron.  xi,  5-12,  17,  23. 
'  II  Chron.  xiv,  y-15. 

*  II  Chron.  XX. 

'  For  particulars,  see  tlie  foUowing  remarks  concerning  the  non-canonical  sources  of 
Chronicles. 
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and  probably  it  is,  throughout,  mainly  due  to  him";  lastly, 
(5)  the  use  of  a  non-canonical  source  of  information  by  the 
author  of  Chronicles  in  reference  to  incidents  found  both  in 
his  work  and  in  Genesis-Kings  would  best  account  for  the 
discrepancies  as  to  dates,  facts,  figures,  etc.,  which  exist 
between  both  sets  of  inspired  writings/ 

The  non-canonical  sources  of  information  actually  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Chronicler  are  : 

1.  The  book  of  the  Kini^s  of  Juda  and  Israel  (II  Chron.  xvi,  11  ;  xxv, 
26  ;  xxviii,  26),  apparently  identical  with  tiie  book  of  the  Kini^s  of  Israel 
and  Juda  (II  Cliron.  xxvii,  7  ;  xxxv,  27  [compare  Hebrew  Text];  xxxvi, 
8  [Mebr.  T.]); 

2.  The  book  of  tlie  Kings  of  Israel  (I  Chron,  ix,  i).  The  Vulgate 
and  Authorized  Versions  add  "  and  Juda  ";  but  Juda  i-s  most  likely  the 
subject  of  the  following  verb  in  the  original  Hebrew; 

3.  The  words  (acts  or  history)  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  (II  Chron.  xxxiii, 
18  ;  for  Manasses); 

4.  The  Midrash  of  the  book  of  Kings  (II  Chron.  xxiv,  27;  for  Joas); 

5.  The  Vision  of  Isaias  the  proj)het,  son  of  Amos,  in  the  book  of  the 
Kings  of  Juda  and  Israel  (II  Chron.  xxxii,  32  ;  for  Ezechias); 

6.  The  words  of  Jehu,  son  of  Hanani,  which  are  inserted  in  the  book 
of  the  Kings  of  Israel  (II  Chron.  xx,  34  ;  for  Josaphat); 

7.  The  words  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  the  words  of  Nathan  the  prophet, 
and  the  wortls  of  Gad  the  seer  (I  Chron.  xxix,  29;  for  David); 

8.  The  words  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  the  prophecy  of  Ahias  tlie 
Silonite,  and  the  vision  of  Addo  the  seer,  respecting  Jeroboam,  the  son 
of  Nabat  (II  Chron.  ix,  29); 

9.  The  words  of  Semeiasthe  prophet,  and  of  Add(j  thr*  seer  for  reckon- 
ing by  genealogies  (II  Chron.  xii,  15  ;  for  Roboam); 

10.  The  Midrash  of  the  propliet  Addo  (II  Cliron.  xiii,  22  ;  for  Abia); 

11.  The  rest  of  the  words  (acts  or  history)  of  Ozias,  first  and  last,  did 
Isaias  the  prophet,  son  of  Amos,  write  (II  Chron,  xxvi,  22); 

12.  The  words  of  Hosai  (II  Chron.  xxxiii,  19),  or  (^f  the  seers  that 
spoke  to  him  (Manasses)  .   .   .   written  in  tlie  words  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  ; 

13.  Genealogies  recorded  in  the  «lays  of  Jc^atham,  and  in  the  days  of 
Jeroboam  (I  Chron.  v,  17)  ; 

'  Cfr.  Paul  ScMANZ.  in  Theolog.  Ouart  -Schrift,  for  1R95,  p.  iQi. 
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14.  The  later  words  of  David  (I  Chron.  xxiii,  27) 

15.  The  Chronicles  (words  of  days)  of  King  David  (I  Chron.  xxvii,  24); 

16.  A  collection  of  '*  Lamentations  "  (II  Chron.  xxxv,  25). 

A  few  general  remarks  will  suffice  in  relation  to  these 
various  writings  probably  utilized  directly  by  the  Chronicler, 
but  now  no  longer  in  our  possession.'  First,  it  is  generally 
granted  that  the  first  three  of  the  titles,  and  "  the  book  of 
the  Kings  of  Israel"  (referred  to  under  n.  6),  are  different 
names  of  one  and  the  same  history  of  both  the  northern  and 
the  southern  kings,  and  which  the  Chronicler  mentions  under 
its  full  title,  "  the  book  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Juda  "  (or 
"  Juda  and  Israel  "),  or  under  a  briefer  title,  the  word 
"  Israel  "  being  then  taken  as  denoting  the  entire  nation." 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  this  work  is  not  identical  with 
our  canonical  book  of  Kings,  since  the  Chronicler  refers  to 
it  in  relation  to  matters  not  contained  in  those  books.'  It 
is  likewise  certain  that  it  cannot  be  identified  with  the  books 
quoted  as  authorities  in  the  existing  books  of  Kings  ;  for 
the  sources  referred  to  by  the  writer  of  Kings  were  two  dis- 
tinct works  treating  of  each  kingdom  separately.  In  the 
second  place,  **the  Midrash  of  the  book  of  Kings" — prob- 
ably not  the  same  as  *'  the  book  of  Kings  of  Israel  and  Juda  " 
— was  a  writing  which  aimed  at  deducing  religious  lessons 
from  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  monarchs  ;  and  as  this  was 
one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Chronicler  in  rehearsing  the 
history  of  his  nation,  he  would  naturally  avail  himself  of 
such  Midrashic  sources.*  Thirdly,  the  works  ascribed, 
under  different  titles,  to  Hebrew  prophets,  in  nos.  7-12,  are 
possibly  sections  of  the  very  comprehensive  '*  book  of  the 

•  Cfr.  Franz  Kaulen,  Einleitung  in  die  heilige  Sclirift ;  Besonderer  Theil,  §  241. 
"^  For  proofs,  see  Dkivhk,  Introd.  to  Literal,  of  Old  Test.,  p.  528. 

•  Cfr.  I  Chron.  i.x.  2  ;  II  Chron.  xxvii,  7  ;  etc. 

•  Cfr.  Drivrk,  ibid.,  p  529;  W.  R.  Smith,  Old  Test,  in  Jewish  Chiinli,  2d  edit  .  pp. 
147  sq.,  154.  See  also  the  author's  "  General  Introd.  to  the  Study  of  tlie  lloly  Scrip- 
tures," p  410. 
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Kings  of  Juda  and  Israel,"  *  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
chief  source  from  which  the  compiler  of  Chronicles  drew 
his  historical  material.^  Lastly,  of  the  other  minor  sources, 
in  nos.  13-16,  little  can  be  said,  beyond  the  fact  that  they 
cannot  be  identified  with  any  one  of  our  canonical  writings. 

§  4.  Historical  Value  of  Chrotiichs, 

I.  Principal  Dif^culties  urged  against  it.  It  would 
be  a  long  and,  on  the  whole,  useless  task  to  detail  the  num- 
erous difficulties  urged  by  many  scliolars  of  the  nineteenth 
century'  against  tlie  historical  value  of  the  books  of  Chron- 
icles. We  shall  therefore  sim})ly  ])oint  out  those  that  have 
attracted  most  attention,  whetlier  they  refer  to  sections  com- 
mon to  the  Chronicler's  work  and  to  Genesis-Kings,  or  are 
connected  with  passages  peculiar  to  himself.  They  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows:  (i)  in  Chronicles,  we  are  told, 
there  are  numerous  historical  blunders  and  unintentional 
inaccuracies;  *  (2)  in  many  cases  the  figures  set  forth  by 
the  Chronicler  are  incredibly  high;  *  (3)  the  discrepancies 

'  Cfr  nos.  5  and  6,  where  prophetical  writings  of  a  similar  nature  are  referred  to  as 
embodied  in  tliat  important  work. 

'  For  the  probable  contents  of  "the  book  of  the  Kings  of  Juda  and  Israel,"  see 
Driver,  loc.  cit.,  p.  531. 

'  Among  them  may  be  mentioned,  more  particularly,  I)k  Wkttf.  (fntrod.  to  Old  Test., 
vol.  ii,  §§  190,  i<;i);  Gkam)!hk(;  (Die  Chronik  nach  ihrem  gesthiclitl.  Characters 
KrENHN  (The  Me\ateuch;  London,  1886);  Wellhausi:n  (Proleg.  to  the  Hist,  of 
Israel,  chap,  vi)  ;  etc. 

♦  As  of  this  description,  r)H  Wrttk  points  out  II  Cliron.  xix,  21 ;  xx  :^6,  37;  ix,  12, 
14,  etc.,  as  compared  with  parallel  passages  in  the  books  of  Kings. 

'  These  very  high  figures  entail  at  times  discrepancies  with  those  in  the  preceding 
books:  I  Chron.  xviii,  4;  xix,  18,  make  David  capture  7,000  horsemen  and  slay  7. coo 
chariotmen  over  against  700  of  each  in  II  Samuel  viii,4;  x.  18;  according  to  I  Chron. 
xxi,  25,  David  pays  ^k>o  sides  of  gold  for  Oman's  threshing-floor;  according  to  II  Sam. 
xxiv,  24.  only  50  sides  of  silver.  Here  are  examples  of  exceedingly  high  figures:  accord- 
ing to  I  Chron.  two  and  a  half  tribes  capture  from  the  Agarites  10  ),<)o  .  [jrisoners,  50,000 
camels,  750,000  sheep,  and  2.f)fx)  asses;  II  Cliron.  xiii,  3,  17,  make  Abia,  with  400,000 
men.  fight  against  Jeroboam  with  800.000,  and  kill  500.0^)0  of  them;  II  Cliron.  xxviii, 
6,  8,  says  (hat  Phacee  killed  120,000  warriors  of  Juda  in  one  day,  and  carried  off  200,000 
captives;  ttc. 
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noticeable  between  Chronicles  and  Samuel-Kings  are  not 
only  numerous,  but  oftentimes  intentional;  ^  (4)  dogmatic 
and  legendary  alterations  and  additions  are  at  times  met 
with  ; '  (5)  very  frequently  alterations  are  made  through 
preference  for'the  Levitical  forms  of  worship  and  the  tribe 
of  Levi;  ^  (6)  usual  suppression  of  things  disparaging  for 
those  kings  of  Juda  who  supported  the  public  worship  in 
Jerusalem;  *  (7)  partiality  in  matters  concerning  the  North- 
ern Kingdom;^  (8)  "nearly  always  the  speeches  assigned  to 
historical  characters,  and  the  motives  attributed  to  them, 
are  conceived  largely  from  a  point  of  view  very  different 
from  that  which  dominates  the  earlier  narrative,  and  agree- 
ing closely  with  the  Chronicler's";*  (9)  "sins,  when  they 
do  occur,  are  sternly  punished  by  God,  and  public  calam- 
ities are  due  to  sins  "  ; '^  (10)  in  some  cases  "the  scale  or 
magnitude  of  the  occurrences  described  is  such  that,  had 
they  really  happened  precisely  as  represented,  they  could 
hardly  have  been  passed  over  by  the  compiler  of  Samuel  or 
Kings  ;'  (11)  in  the  narratives  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
Chronicler,  intrinsic  data  tend  to  disprove  the  historical 
value  of  this  part  of  his  work.' 


•  For  example,  II  Chron.  xiv,  5;  xvii,  6  fcfr.  xix.  3)  commend  both  Asa  and  Josa- 
phat  for  removing  the  high  places,  whereas  III  Kings  xv,  14;  xxii,  43,  state  explicitly 
that  these  kings  did  not  remove  the  high  places. 

"^  De  Wette  mentions  as  variations  of  the  kind  that,  in  I  Chron.  xxi,  1,  it  is  Satan 
that  moves  David  to  number  Israel ;  while  in  II  Samuel  xxiv,  i,  it  is  Jehovah  ;  and  the 
additions  in  II  Chron.  vii,  i  ;  I  Chron.  xxi,  26,  as  compared  with  parallel  passages  in 
Samuel  and  Kings. 

^  Compare  II  Chron.  v,  11-14  with  III  Kings  viii,  10,  it  ;  II  Chron.  xxiii,  17-20  with 
IV  Kings  xi,  18,  19 ;  II  Chron.  xxxv,  1-19  with  IV  Kings  xxiii,  21-23  ;  etc.,  etc. 

•  Compare,  for  inst.,  II  Chron.  xiii,  2  with  III  Kings  xv,  2,  3  ;  II  Chron.  xxiv,  2  with 
IV  Kings  xii,  2.  3;  etc.,  etc. 

'  As  a  proof  of  this  II  Chron.  xiii  is  particularly  appealed  to. 

•  Driver,  Literal,  of  Old  Test.,  p.  532  sq. 

^  Francis  Brown,  art.  Chronicles,  in  Hastings,  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  p.  394. 
®  Dkivp.r,  loc.  cit. 

•  Cfr.  De  Wette,  Introd.  to  Old  Test.,  vol.  ii,  p.  295  sqq.  (Engl.  Transl.,  Boston, 
1850). 
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Such  are  the  principal  difficulties'  which  have  been  urged 
against  the  books  of  Chronicles,  and  on  account  of  which 
it  has  been  the  fashion  among  a  certain  class  of  critics  to 
speak  of  the  contents  of  Chronicles  as  if  they  had  little 
or  no  independent  historical  value.  Such  writers  as  De 
Wette,  Kuenen,  Wellhausen,'  etc.,  have  repeatedly 
affirmed  that  the  Chronicler  is  only  to  be  trusted  when 
his  statements  are  confirmed  by  other  sources,  particularly 
by  Samuel  and  Kings;  that  what  he  has  in  common  with 
the  preceding  historical  books  is  directly  borrowed  from 
them,  and  that  all  the  rest  is  simply  the  product  of  late 
ideas,  the  outcome  of  the  misconceptions  of  the  writer's 
time;  or  even  that,  because  of  his  deep  interest  in  things 
ecclesiastical,  he  is  guilty  of  deliberate  falsification  of  his- 
tory by  means  of  manufactured  lists  of  names  and  in- 
vented titles  of  books.' 

2.  General  Arguments  in  Favor  of  the  Historical 
Value  of  Chronicles.  In  opposition  to  those  extreme 
views,  scholars  truly  unbiassed  and  closely  acquainted  with 
all  the  data  of  the  problem  have  set  forth  many  general  argu- 
ments vindicating  the  honesty  of  the  Chronicler  and  the  sub- 
stantial accuracy  of  his  work.  From  among  such  arguments 
we  select  the  following:  (i)  "Comparing  the  parallel  sec- 
tions with  their  duplicates  in  Samuel  and  Kings,  we  find 
in  general  an  assiduous  and  faithful  reproduction  of  the 
sources,  which  warrants  us  in  suj)i)osing  that  the  important 
passages  of  the  narrative  which  are  peculiar  to   Chronicles 

*  For  a  detailed  examination  of  the  countless  difficulties  piled  up  by  Rationalists  to 
prove  that  the  Clironicfer  is  absolutely  unworthy  of  credence,  cfr.  F.  C.  Movehs,  Kritische 
Untersuchungen  liber  die  bibl.  Chronik;  Hhhust-Wklte,  Einleitung  in  die  heiligen 
Schriften  des  A.  T.,  Theil  ii  ;  Maktin,  Origine  du  Pentateuque,  vol.  li  ;  etc. 

'  Cfr.  their  works  mentioned  above.  See  also  W.  R.  Smith,  Old  Test,  in  Jewish 
Church,  Lect.  v  ;  Monthi'idkk,  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1892,  p.  448;  R.  L.  Ottlev, 
Bampton  Lecture*,  1897  ;  etc. 

*  Cfr.  Jas.  Robertson,  in  "  Rook  by  I5ook,"  vol.  i,  p.  116. 
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were  likewise  extracted  with  substantial  accuracy  from  other 
historical  records  no  longer  extant.  Often,  indeed,  in  such 
passages  the  style  is  so  much  purer  than  that  which  we 
identify  as  the  Chronicler's  own  as  to  suggest  at  once  that 
he  is  simply  transcribing  from  an  ancient  document;  though 
more  usually  he  has  recast  what  he  found  in  his  authority."  ' 
(2)  It  is  certain  that,  like  the  Oriental  writers  of  history  in 
general, the  Chronicler  was  a  compiler, and  this,  together  with 
the  fact  that  he  refers  unhesitatingly  to  his  sources  of  infor- 
mation, mentions  some  of  them  as  independent  documents, 
speaks  of  others  as  embodied  in  "  the  book  of  the  Kings  of 
Israel  and  Juda,"  and  calls  others  Mtdrashim,  goes  far 
toward  proving  that  he  honestly  indicates  the  sources  he 
has  utilized.  (3)  It  is  plain  that  the  mere  fact  that  the 
Chronicler  narrates  past  events  from  a  religious  standpoint 
does  not  vitiate  necessarily  the  substance  of  his  work,  else 
the  Chronicles  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  "  Discours  sur  I'His- 
toire  Universelle,"  by  Bossuet,  etc.,  should  be  rejected  at 
once  as  worthless;  else  even  the  preceding  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  should  likewise  be  treated  as  unrelia- 
ble, since  they  also  record  history  from  a  distinctly  religious 
point  of  view; '  in  works  of  that  description  it  is  usually 
easy  to  disengage  the  substance  of  the  facts  from  the  pe- 
culiar— whether  ecclesiastical,  monachal,  or  prophetical — 
details  or  remarks  which  have  been  added  by  the  respective 
writers  or  by  transcribers.'  (4)  Numerous  features,  even 
those  which  apparently  make  most  against  the  historical 
value  of  Chronicles,  such  as  their  Midrashic  tone,  the  enor- 
mous figures  which  they  at  times  give,^  etc.,  seem  to  point 

>  C.  J.  Ball,  in  Ellicott's  Plain  Introd.  to  the  Books  of  the  Bible,  p.  163  ;  see  also 
Pelt,  Histoire  de  TAncien  Test.,  vol.  ii,  p.  292;  Ed.  Reuss,  Chronique  Ecclds.  de  Jeru- 
salem, pp.  34,  40;  etc. 

'  Cfr.  Abbe  Martin.  Origine  du  Pentateuque,  vol.  ii.  p.  79  sq. 

*  Cfr.  Maktin,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  31,  51,  149,  etc. 

*  No  theory  of  expressing  numerals  by  letters  accounts  for  all  the  facts  connected 
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to  sources  distinct  from  our  canonical  books,  Genesis- 
Kings,  and  very  likely  to  post-exilic  writings  wherein  these 
very  figures,  ecclesiastical  and  hortatory  additions,  had 
been  already  inserted,  so  that  their  reproduction  by  the 
Chronicler,  far  from  destroying,  really  proves  his  sincerity.* 
(5)As  will  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter.  Chronicles  are  com- 
monly regarded  as  composed  by  the  same  author  as  Esdras- 
Nehemias,  i.e.,  by  a  compiler  whose  work,  while  exhibiting 
the  same  literary,  historical,  religious,  etc.,  characteristics  as 
the  Chronicler's,  is  certainly  grounded  on  earlier  documents 
and  deserves  full  credit  for  literary  honesty  and  substantial 
accuracy.  (6)  Even  though  we  should  feel  obliged  to  admit 
that  the  Chronicler  used  freely  the  text  of  our  preceding 
historical  books  for  tlie  great  object  of  inculcating  love  of 
the  divine  law  and  faithfulness  to  the  Temi)le  worship,  this 
would  not  compel  us  to  regard  him  as  a  falsifier  of  history 
and  to  treat  his  work  as  of  no  use  for  historical  purposes. 
As  we  said  elsewhere,'  "  the  silence  of  the  writer  of  Chron- 
icles regarding  the  heinous  crimes  of  David  and  Solomon, 
which  are  disclosed  to  us  only  by  the  author  of  the  books 
of  Kings,  does  not  dis])rove  his  candor.  For  we  do  not 
rightfully  charge  witli  insincerity  the  biographer  of  a  saint, 
who,  writing  for  tlie  exclusive  purpose  of  edification,  would 
narrate  only  what  makes  for  that  ])urpose.  .  .  .  We  would 
likewise  be  wrong  in  suspecting  of  insincerity  the  same  Chron- 
icler because  of  the  glowing  and,  as  it  were,  idealizing  tone 
wherewith  he  brings  to  an  end  his  narrative  of  Solomon's 
reign."  .  .  .  ]>etween  Solomon's  time  and  that  of  the  Chron- 
icler a  very  long  period  had  elapsed,  during  which  the  faults 

w  th  the  figures  Rven  in  Chronicles.  Cfr.  Gikdi.fstone,  Deuterographs,  p.  x;  Dkivkk, 
Introduction,  p.  532.  footn.  2  ;  Maktin,  loc.  cit.,  p.   101  ;  etc. 

1  Cfr.  Kd   Rkuss.  Chronique  Ecclesiastiq.  de  Jerusalem,  pp.  34,  41,44  ;  Dkivek,  loc. 
cit.,  pp.  530  sq  ,  534  sq. 

2  "  Biblical  Lectures."  Lect.  2d,  Historical  Aspect  of  the  Bible,  p.  42  sq.     See  a'so 
Paul  ScHANZ,  Theol.  Quart. -Schrift  for  1895,  pp.  188,  191. 

'  II  Paralip.  i.x.  22  sqq. 
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and  crimes  of  the  Jewish  monarch  had  been  gradually  lost 
sight  of,  and  the  glorious  features  of  his  rule  emphasized  and 
idealized,  so  that  the  Chronicler  is  simply  faithful  when  he 
reproduces  the  picture  of  Solomon  as  it  existed  in  his  time." 
Lastly,  (7)  certain  aspects  of  the  historical  value  of  Chron- 
icles are  well  brought  out  in  the  following  remarks  of  Prof. 
Francis  Brown  :  "  The  knowledge  the  author  gives  us  of  his 
own  time  is  historically  important.  The  fact  that  he  clothes 
old  history  with  his  own  contemporary  habits  makes  his  own 
time  more  intelligible  to  us.  We  understand  better  how 
religious  Jews  thought  and  felt  in  the  3d  cent.  B.c.^  This 
enlivens  and  vitalizes  the  period  for  us,  and  prepares  us 
better  to  appreciate  the  conditions  of  the  work  of  Jesus 
and  His  disciples. 

"  The  author's  selection  of  matter  emphasizes  the  funda- 
mental and  permanent  elements  in  the  history.  He  gives 
only  a  one-sided  view  of  David,  and  yet  he  thereby  throws 
stress  on  David's  real,  though,  as  we  know,  not  unwavering, 
desire  for  righteousness.  He  thinks  chiefly  of  the  Southern 
Kingdom,  but  that  kingdom  is  the  one  of  historical  impor- 
tance in  the  development  of  religion.  And  so  with  other 
details.  .  .  . 

"  His  belief  in  God  was  intense,  as  one  actively  governing 
the  world,  punishing  the  evil  and  rewarding  the  good,  de- 
manding obedience  and  worship,  but  long-suffering  and 
gracious  to  His  people  in  spite  of  their  sin.  .   .  . 

"  He  illustrates  for  us  the  value  and  the  limitation  of  the 
law  in  spiritual  education.  Obedience  to  its  smallest  re- 
quirements was  an  avenue  to  God.  .  .  .  The  law  really  was 
a  means  of  spiritual  growth,  and  this  the  Chronicler  ex- 
emplifies.  .   .   . 

*'  He  bears  witness,  also,  to  the  value  of  the  liturgical 
element  in  religion.  .  .  ."  ' 

'  See  remarks  to  the  same  effect  in  W.  H.  Bennett,  lliblical  Introduct.,  p.  ii6. 
'•^  Krancis  Bkown,  art.  Chronicles,  in  Hastings,  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  p.  3^6. 
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3.  The  Chronicler's  Standpoint  in  Thorough  Har- 
mony with   the  Circumstances  of  his   Time.'     To 

obtain  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  historical  character  of 
the  books  of  Chronicles,  one  must  bear  in  mind  the  princi- 
pal circumstances  of  their  composition.  Tlie  Chronicler 
lived  apparently  long  after  the  Babylonian  Captivity,^  and 
at  a  time  when  the  returned  Exiles,  who  belonged  to  the 
tribes  of  the  South,  had  lost  their  interest  in  the  history  of 
the  Northern  Kingdom.  Cured  of  the  tendencies  of  their 
forefathers  towards  idolatry,  they  had  been  brought  up  in 
a  genuine  respect  and  love  for  the  sole  remaining  centre  of 
their  nation,  the  restored  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  It  had 
become  a  settled  conviction  with  them  that  Israel  had  suf- 
fered for  unfaithfulness  in  the  matter  of  religion,  and  this 
feeling  had  been  brought  about  chiefly  by  means  of  Mi- 
di ashim  on  the  past  history  of  their  race.  These,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  didactic  or  homiletic  expositions  of  the 
prophetical  history  contained  in  the  sacred  books  of  their 
nation.  They  naturally  developed  such  incidents  in  the 
public  life  of  the  Southern  tribes  as  were  adapted  to  illus- 
trate the  religious  and  moral  truths  which  were  then  held 
most  vital  for  the  preservation  of  the  national  religion. 
Their  purpose  had  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with  strict  his- 
torical accuracy,  while  details  best  calculated  to  secure  pub- 
lic faithfulness  to  the  divine  law  and  ritual  were  regarded  as 
of  paramount  importance.  In  a  word,  room  had  been  grad- 
ually made  for  a  new  history,  which  would  confine  itself  to 
matters  most  interesting  to  tlie  theocracy  of  Sion,  keeping 
Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  in  the  foreground,  develoi)ing 
the  divine  pragmatism  of  past  events,  and  inculcating  the 


'  For  useful  remarks  in  connection  with  this  topic,  see  Jas.  Roukktson,  Books  of 
Chronicles  in  "Book  by  Book,"  p.  118  sq. ;  Dkivkh,  Introduct.  to  Literal,  of  Old 
Test.,  p.  553  ;  Martin,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  28,  35.  65,  79;  etc. 

'  Cfr.  the  next  chapter,  wherein  the  probable  date  of  the  Chronicles  is  discussed. 
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great  lesson  that  the  glory  of  tlie  Jewish  race  had  always 
lain  in  the  observance  of  the  divine  law  and  worship.* 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Chronicler  was  divinely 
inspired  to  utilize  all  the  sources  within  his  reach,  and  by 
their  means  compiled  \\\q  work  which  has  come  down  to  us. 
It  is  precisely  in  respect  of  its  purpose,  hortatory  tone,  gen- 
eral contents,  particular  details,  etc.,  what  one  should  expect 
it  to  be,  viz.,  a  history  of  the  Southern  commonwealth 
from  an  ecclesiastical  standpoint,  most  helpful,  at  the  time 
of  writing,  to  forward  the  religious  development  of  the  Jew- 
ish people,  most  useful,  in  the  present  day,  to  give  us  a  right 
conception  of  the  period  at  which  it  was  composed  and  of 
which  it  bears  the  unmistakable  impress.  It  may  not 
be,  indeed  it  is  not,  history  **  written  as  demanded  by  mod- 
ern criticism,"  but  it  is  history  as  it  could  be  written  at  the 
time  and  such  as  ''cannot  be  justly  accused  of  error  if  the 
representation  does  not  completely  correspond  to  the  stand- 
ard of  severely  historical  science."  ' 

*  W.  R.  Smith,  art.  Chronicles,  in  Encylop.  Britannica  (9th  edit.). 
'  P,   ScHANz,  in   the  Theol.    Quart.-Schrift  for   1895,   p.    188.      Cfr,    the  author's 
"  General  Introd.  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  p.  556  sq. 
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The  Books  of  Esdras  and  Nehemias  (l-ll  Esdras). 
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AND  Position  ■{ 

IN 

THE  Canon  : 

II. 

Contents 

AND 

Structure: 


I.   Names    in    the    Hebrew    MSS.  and    Bibles;    in    the 
Christian  Church. 


2.   Position  in  the  Canon  ^ 


C  of  the  Jews:  in  the  Ilagi- 
I        ographa,    before    Chron- 
icles. 


of  Christians:   immediately 
after  Chronicles. 


[  Pointed  out  as  actually  found 
in  Esdras  and  Nehemias. 


I.  General  Contents:  ■< 


Nehemias'     mission     probably 
anterior  to  that  of  Esdras. 


2.   Structure:  A  Compilation  of  extracts  from  various 
Sources. 


TIT. 
Relation  to 

THE  liOOKS      ^ 
OF 

Chronicles 


I.   Formerly  Esdras-Nehemias  and  Chronicles  gener- 
ally regarded  as  indej^endent  Works. 


2.  Nowadays  more  commonly  considered  as  only  one 

Work.     (Grounds  for  this  View.) 

3.  I'robable  Accounts  of  the  Manner  in  which  Esdras- 

Nehemias  were  severed  from  Chronicles. 


IV. 
Date 

AND 

Authorship 


I.  Esdras,  the  Author  of  Esdras-Nehemias,  according 
to  the  Talmud. 

-    2.  Grounds  for  a  later  Date,  briefly  Examined. 

3.   Probable  Conclusions  regarding  Date  and  Author- 
ship. 
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CHAPTER   XL 

THE    BOOKS    OF    ESDRAS    AND    NEHEMIAS    (l-II    ESDRAs). 

§  I.  Names  a7id  Position  in  the  Canon, 

I.  Names.  In  our  modern  Hebrew  Bibles  these  two 
canonical  books  appear  separated,  and  bear  the  names  of 
Esdras  and  Nehemias^  respectively.  But  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  in  ancient  times  they  formed  but  one  book, 
the  title  of  which  was  Esdras,  Not  only  in  the  Hebrew 
MSS.  of  the  sacred  text,  which  are  all  comparatively  recent, 
but  in  such  ancient  sources  of  information  as  St.  Jerome,^ 
St.  Hilary,  Origen,'  Josephus,^  etc.,  Esdras  and  Nehemias 
are  spoken  of  as  only  one  book,  known  under  the  name  of 
Esdras.  In  like  manner  some  of  the  oldest  copies  of  the 
Septuagint  Version  make  no  division  between  these  two 
canonical  books,*  and  the  Massoretic  note  at  the  end  of 
Nehemias  proves  that  the  Jewish  tradition  reckoned  them 
both  as  only  one  work.^ 

In  the  Christian  Church  there  has  been  a  much  greater 
amount  of  variation  in  the  designation  employed.  In  lists 
of    the   Old   Testament   books   which   comprised  only  the 

^  Cfr.  Prolo^us  Caleatus  (Mignk,  Patr.  Lat.,  vol.  xxviii,  col.  555"). 

"^  In  Eusebius,  Keel.  Hist.,  Book  vi,  chap.  xxv.  St.  Hilary^iniiilicitly  followed  Ori- 
gen  in  this  as  in  many  other  things. 

'  This  can  be  inferred  from  Against  Apion,  Book  i,  §  8. 

*  Cfr.  H.  H.  SwHTH,  The  Old  Test,  in  Greek,  vol.  ii  (Cambridge,  1891). 

'  The  Massoretic  note  reads  :  "  The  book  of  Esdras  contains  685  verses,  and  the 
middle  verse  is  *  Between  the  going  up  '  "  (Nehem.  iii,  32). 
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proto-canonical  books  of  the  Old  Covenant  the  title  of 
**  Esdras"  found  in  the  Hebrew  MSS.  was  naturally  adopted; 
and  wherever  the  Septuagint  division  into  two  books  was 
followed  the  two  books  were  called  the  First  and  Second  of 
Esdras.  In  the  more  complete  lists  of  the  sacred  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament  an  element  of  confusion  was  intro- 
duced by  the  insertion  of  the  Apocryphal  book  of  Esdras, 
(our  Illd  book  of  Esdras),  which,  probably  out  of  regard  for 
chronology,  was  usually  placed  before  the  Hebrew  Esdras, 
and  called  the  First  of  Esdras,  while  our  two  books  of 
Esdras  (Esdras  and  Nehemias)  appeared  as  one  book,  with 
the  title  of  the  Second  of  Esdras.  This  was  the  case  in  St. 
Jerome's  time,  with  the  LXX,  the  Old  Latin,  and  the  Syriac 
Versions.  In  his  Latin  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Text, 
which  has  become  our  Vulgate,  the  holy  doctor  rightly  re- 
jected as  apocryphal  the  book  heretofore  called  the  First  of 
Esdras  in  the  Christian  Codices,  translated  only  the  He- 
brew book  of  Esdras,  which  he,  however,  divided  into  two 
(I  and  II  Esdras),  and  spoke  of  the  apocryphal  writings  of 
that  name  as  the  Third  and  Fourth  of  Esdras.*  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  Latin  Vulgate  and  the  vernacular  translations 
derived  therefrom,"^  Esdras  and  Nehemias  were  usually 
called  I  and  II  of  Esdras,  and  it  is  only  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  i6th  cent,  that,  owing  chiefly  to  a  controversial  desire 
for  a  departure  from  the  time-honored  custom  of  the  Vul- 
gate, Protestants  began  to  adoj)t  the  names  Esdras  and 
Nehemias,  which  St.  Jerome  had  used  toward  the  end  of 
the  fourth  cent,  in  speaking  of  the  contents  of  the  Hebrew 
Esdras.^  In  the  present  day  Catholic  scholars  use  both 
kinds  of  titles  (Esdras  and  Nehemias,  I-II  Esdras),  but 
call    "Third"    and    "Fourth"   of    Esdras    the    apocryphal 

'  ('fr.  Preface  to  Ksdras  (Mk;nk,  Patr.  Lat.,  vol.  xxviii,  col,  1403). 

^  (!fr.  n.  E.  Rvi.K,  Comm.  on  Ezra  and  Nchemiah,  in  the  ("anihridRe  Hihle,  p    xiv. 

'  Cfr.  Pref.  to  Esdras  (Migne,  loc.  cit.). 
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books  of  that  name;  while  Protestant  writers  employ  the 
Greek  word  "  Esdras  "  to  designate  those  apocryphal  writ- 
ings, and  the  Hebrew  names  "  Ezra"  and  ^''  Nehetniah  "  as 
the  headings  of  our  canonical  books  of  Esdras/ 

2.  Place  in  the  Canon.  In  the  Hebrew  Bible  the 
books  of  Esdras  and  Nehemias  are  ranked  among  the 
**  Writings  "  (the  Hagiographa)  or  third  Canon  of  the  Jews, 
where  they  stand  immediately  before  Chronicles.  This 
position,  which  appears  so  unnatural,  since  the  first  book  of 
Esdras  is  the  direct  continuation  of  the  history  in  the  sec- 
ond book  of  Chronicles,  has  been  variously  explained.  Ac- 
cording to  many  contemporary  scholars  it  is  more  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  Esdras  and  Nehemias  were  considered 
by  the  Jewish  scribes  as  authoritative  parts  of  Holy  Writ 
before  Chronicles  obtained  that  recognition  ;  ^  but  such  a 
view  offers  many  difficulties  which  will  probably  prevent 
it  from  ever  being  universally  accepted. 

In  the  Christian  Canon — whether  the  complete  canon  of 
Catholics  or  the  incomplete  one  of  Protestants — Esdras  and 
Nehemias  follow  the  books  of  Chronicles,  an  arrangement 
which  is  immediately  referable  to  the  Septuagint  Version, 
but  which  originally  goes  back  to  the  author  of  those  sacred 
writings,  inasmuch  as  Chronicles,  Esdras,  and  Nehemias 
have  so  many  and  so  important  historical,  literary,  religious, 
etc.,  features  in  common  that  they  most  probably  are  the 
work  of  one  and  the  same  compiler.^ 

1  In  this  way  the  First  and  Second  books  of  Esdras  according  to  the  Protestant  reck- 
oning correspond,  not  to  our  first  and  second  (canonical)  books  of  Esdras,  but  to  our 
third  and  fourth  (apocryphal)  books  of  that  name. 

2  Cfr.  H.  E.  Ryi,k,  Essay  on  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Test.,  p.  134  sq  (Macmillan, 
.892). 

'  This  point  will  soon  he  examined  in  connection  with  the  precise  relation  in  which 
Ksdras-Nehemias  stand  to  the  hooks  of  Clironicles. 
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§  2.   Contents  and  Structure  of  Esdras-Ne hernias. 

I.  General  Contents.  The  narrative  begins  in  Esdrns, 
with  the  decree  enacted  by  Cyrus  in  538  in  favor  of  the 
Jewish  captives  in  Babylon,  and  comes  to  an  end  in  Nehe- 
niias  witli  the  record  of  incidents  which  occurred  in 
432  B.C.;  so  that  the  two  books  together  extend  over  a  little 
more  than  a  century.  Far  from  containing,  however,  a 
complete  history  of  the  Restoration  which  was  carried  out 
during  that  space  of  time,  Esdras-Nehemias  give  only  a 
short  account  of  a  few  important  events  in  that  history,  and 
do  not  cover  more  than  an  actual  period  of  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  years.  The  reason  of  this  is  found  chiefly  in  the 
author's  purpose  of  simply  supplying  details  regarding  the 
main  steps  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  theocracy  in  Juda 
and  Jerusalem,^  as  may  be  easily  inferred  Jrom  a  rapid  sur- 
vey of  tlie  contents  of  his  work.  Tluis  in  two  parts  mani- 
festly built  on  the  same  plan  (i-vi,  vii-x)  our  first  book 
of  Esdras  speaks  briefly  (i)  of  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
Babylon  under  Zorobabel,  and  of  the  incidents  which  fol- 
lowed it  immediately  and  resulted  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple;  (2)  of  another  return,  this  time  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Esdras,  and  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  concerning  mixed  marriages.  In  like 
manner  Nehemias,  or  second  book  of  Esdras,  gives  a  brief 
sketch — oftentimes  in  the  first  person — of  events  of  such 
theocratic  import  as  (i)  the  first  visit  of  Nehemias  to 
Jerusalem,  and  his  success  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  the 
Holy  City,  in  sj)ite  of  every  opposition  (Neliem.  i-vii);  (2) 
the  solemn  promulgation  of  the  Law  by  Esdras,  and  the  in- 
stitution of  a  ])ublic  covenant  for  its  observance  (viii-x);  (3) 
a  section  (xi-xiii)  which,  lliough  consistin^^  of  miscellaneous 

'  Cfr.  Clair,  Esdras  et  Nehi-mias,  in  Letliielleux'  Bible,  p.  iii  ;  J.  S.  Hi,a<  ic,  art. 
Ezra,  in  Encyclop  Hritann.  (9th  edit.). 
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contents,  clearly  makes  for  the  same  theocratic  purpose  :  it 
contains  various  lists  and  Nehemias'  own  accounts  of  the 
dedication  of  the  walls,  of  his  second  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
and  the  vigorous  measures  he  then  took  for  the  public 
welfare. 

The  order  of  events  which  seems  naturally  suggested  by 
these  general  contents,  and  which  on  that  account  has  been 
universally  received  until  recent  times,  places  the  mission 
of  Esdras  before  that  of  Nehemias.  This  is  still  the  preva- 
lent opinion  even  among  Biblical  scholars,  who,  on  very 
good  grounds,^  regard  I  Esdras  iv,  6-23  as  out  of  the  chrono- 
logical order,  but  think  that  these  verses  should  simply  be 
put  back  to  the  end  of  that  sacred  book,  without  further 
displacement  of  its  contents.  Such  a  view  has  indeed  the 
advantage  of  advocating  only  a  minimum  of  departure 
from  the  present  arrangement  in  the  text  of  I  Esdras;  but 
it  has  the  serious  drawback  of  assigning  to  the  verses  in 
question  a  place  hardly  less  unnatural  than  the  one  they 
now  occupy.  To  do  away  with  this  and  other  such  diffi- 
culties, several  contemporary  scholars  (among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Father  Van  Hoonacker,  Card.  Meignan,  La- 
grange, O.P.,  Father  Pelt,  Professors  W.  H.  Kosters,  T.  K. 
Cheyne,  etc.)  maintain  that  not  only  I  Esdras  iv,  6-23,  but 
also  I  Esdras  vii-x  should  be  displaced,  and  that  Nehemias' 
mission  to  Jerusalem  occurred  before  that  of  Esdras.  This 
view,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  not  yet  commended  itself  to 
many  minds;  nevertheless  it  has  in  its  favor  numerous  and 
strong  arguments,  from  among  which  we  simply  mention 
the  following:  (i)  when  this  view  is  admitted  it  is  easy  so 
to  arrange  the  documents  as  to  obtain  a  natural  order 
for  the  events  narrated  in  Esdras-Nehemias;  "^  (2)  the  same 

*  Concerning  those  grounds,  see  Driver,  Introd.,  p.  547  sq.  ;  H.  E.  Ryle,  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah,  etc.  Fr.  Mancenot  has  adopted  tlie  opinion  that  I  Esdr.  iv,  6-23  is 
out  of  the  chronological  order  (cfr.  art.  Esdras,  in  VuioiKoix,  Diet,  de  la  I'ible). 

'■'  The  following  arrangement  of  the  dotiuncnts  vvi.l  secure  the  natural  order  of  events 
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view  is  the  only  one  in  harmony  with  the  incidental  state- 
ment, **  the  days  of  Zorobabel  and  Nehemias,"  which  is 
found  in  II  Esdras  xii,  46;  (3)  it  seems  absolutely  required 
by  the  fact  that  when  Nehemias  arrived  at  Jerusalem  for 
the  first  time  he  still  met  the  high  priest  Eliasib/  whereas 
Esdras'  arrival  at  the  Holy  City  is  represented  as  coincid- 
ing with  the  time  of  Johanan,  the  grandson  of  Eliasib." 
Indeed,  had  the  advocates  of  this  important  view  been  at 
one  concerning  the  precise  time  to  which  Esdras'  mission 
should  be  assigned,  once  it  is  regarded  as  posterior  to 
Nehemias'  first  term  of  office,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
many  more  critics  would  have  adopted  it,  and  usually 
spoken  of  Nehemias-Esdras  instead  of  using  the  time- 
honored  formula  Esdras-Nehemias,  in  what  appertains  to 
the  history  of  the  Jewish  restoration.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
some  of  its  advocates  maintain  that  Esdras'  mission  and  re- 
forms fook  place  in  Nehemias'  second  term  of  office,' 
whereas  the  others  think  that  it  occurred  between  the  two 
governorships  of  Nehemias/ 

2.  Structure  of  Esdras-Nehemias.  The  closer 
the  order  and  nature  of  the  contents  of  Esdras  and  Nehe- 
mias are  examined,  the  more  also  does  it  become  manifest 
that  these  two  books  are  the  result  of  a  process  of  com])ila- 
tion.''    This  process  "is  rendered  apparent  by  (i)  theabrupt- 

which  is  followed  in  the  author's  "Outlines  of  Jewish  History"  :  Esdras  i-vi  (except 
iv,  6-23). iv,  6-23.   Nehemias  ixiii.   Esdras  vii-x. 

'  Cfr.  Nehem.  iii,  i. 

'  Cfr.  Esdras  x,  6;  Nehem.  xii,  22  ;  xiii,  28.  For  an  excellent  discussion  of  these 
and  other  such  arguments,  see  particularly  M.  A.  Van  Hoonackek,  Notes  sur  I'His- 
toire  de  la  Restauration  Juive  aprts  I'Exil  de  Babylone  (Rev.  Biblique,  Jan.  and 
April  1901).  For  library  references,  see  also  Dkivkk,  Introd.,  and  the  Dictionaries  of 
Hi.ACK,  nAsTiN(;s,  etc. 

3  Nehem.  xiii,  6  sqq. 

*  Cfr.  Nehenu  xii,  2f\  etc.  For  partiru'ars,  see,  amonj;  others.  Tokkhy,  The  Compo- 
sition and  Historical  Value  of  Ezra-Nciiemiah,  pp.  2i;-34  ;  Dkivkk,  Introd.,  p.  552; 
Van  Hoonackkk,  loc.  cit.;  etc. 

'  Father  MANf;ENOT  admits  this  explicitly  in  regard  to  I  Esdras  (cfr.  VuioUKOUx, 
Diet.,  col.  1937;  see  also  col.  1936).     Cfr.  also  Maktin,  LiiSETUE,  etc. 
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ness  of  transition  from  one  incident  or  subject  to  another, 
for  instance,  in  Esdras  ii,  i ;  v,  i;  vii,  i ;  Nehem.  i,  i ;  vii,  73^'; 
xii,  27;  xiii,  4;  (2)  the  intermittent  usage  of  the  y^ri-/ person 
without  any  words  to  explain  the  cause  of  its  introduction 
or  its  disuse;  (3)  the  insertion  of  two  considerable  sections 
written  in  the  Aramaic  dialect,  viz.,  Esdras  iv,  8-vi,  18; 
vii,  12-26;  (4)  the  abrupt  introduction  of  lists  without  any 
immediate  relevance  to  the  context  in  which  they  occur, 
for  instance,  Nehem.  vii,  6-73;  xi,  3-36;  xii,  1-26;  (5)  the 
mention  of  important  names  without  explanation,  as  if  they 
had  occurred  in  the  foregoing  context,  for  instance,  Zoro- 
babel,  in  Esdr.  ii,  2  ;  iii,  2  ;  Assuerus,  Darius,  in  Esdras  iv, 
5,  6;  vi,  15;   Nehem.  xii,  22;  Osaias,  in  Nehem.  xii,  32."' 

The  various  sources  utilized  in  the  compilation  of  Esdras- 
Nehemias  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows:  (i)  the  per- 
sonal ''memoirs"  of  Esdras  and  Nehemias,  extracts  from 
which  are  distinguishable  by  the  use  of  the  first  person  sin- 
gular (compare,  for  instance,  Esdras  vii,  27,  28;  viii,  i,  15- 
17,  etc.;  Nehem.  i,  i-vii,  5;  xii,  31,  etc.);  (2)  lists  which 
are  embodied  in  those  sacred  books  and  which  bespeak  by 
their  general  texture  and  the  abruptness  of  their  insertion 
the  fact  that  they  are  genuine  extracts  from  public  docu- 
ments. Among  such  lists  may  be  mentioned  more  particu- 
larly that  of  the  Jews  who  returned  with  Zorobabel,  given 
in  I  Esdr.  ii,  1-70,  and  repeated  in  II  Esdr.  vii,  6-73;  that 
of  the  ancestors  of  Esdras  in  I  Esdr.  vii,  1-5,  considerably 
abridged  from  that  in  I  Chron.  v,  29-41 ;  those  of  the 
priests  and  Levites  in  Nehem.  xi,  which  appear  also  abridged 
when  compared  with  those  in  I  Chron.  ix;  (3)  Aramaic 
writings  to  which  can  be  traced  back  the  royal  rescript  in 
I  Esdr.  vii,  12-26,  and  probably  also  extracts  such  as  those 
contained    in    I    Esdr.    iv,    7-vi,   18;     (4)    a  contemporary 

'  H.  E.  Ryi.r,  Ezra  and  Nchemiah  (in  tlic  Cambridge  Eible',  p.  xvii.  Cfr.  also 
Driver,  Introd.,  p.  544  sq.  ;  etc. 


Chronicle,  part  of  wliich  was  introduced  into  Nehem.  vii, 
73^-x,  and  seems  to  interrupt  the  "  Memoirs  "  of  Nehemias. 
In  it  "  both  Esdras  and  Nehemias  are  spoken  of  in  the  third 
person  singular  (viii,  i-6,  9,  13,  18;  x,  2),  while  the  use  of 
the  first  person  plural  in  x,  1,31,  ;^;^,  40,  suggests  the  writing 
of  an  eye-witness  or  a  contemporary,  but  not  of  Nehemias 
or  Esdras."  * 

§  3.  Relation  of  Esdras-Nehefuias  io  the  Books  of  ChroiiicUs. 

I.    Formerly   Esdras-Nehemias  and   Chronicles 
were  generally  regarded  as  Independent  Works. 

Although  the  many  and  close  resemblances  noticeable  be- 
tween Esdras-Nehemias,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Chronicles, 
on  the  other,  have  long  attracted  the  attention  of  l^iblical 
scholars, they  have  been  generally  accounted  for,  till  recently, 
by  unity  of  authorship.^  The  same  author,  Esdras,  it  was 
maintained,  had  composed  both  sets  of  writing,  so  that  it 
was  not  surprising  to  find  that  their  style,  method,  general 
plan,  etc.,  should  appear  so  much  alike.  It  was  also  argued 
that  the  sameness  of  I  Esdras  i,  1-3  and  II  Chron.  xxxvi, 
22,  23  (they  are  almost  the  same,  word  for  word),  confirms 
the  unity  of  authorship  of  those  books,  while  it  goes  against 
the  view  that  they  were  originally  combined  into  one  work. 
For  "had  the  two  books  originally  formed  one  work,  it 
would  never  have  occurred  to  any  one  afterwards  to  tear 
them  asunder  in  such  a  way  as  to  break  off  the  Chronicles  in 
the  middle  of  Esdras  i,  3,  or  to  repeat  the  last  two  verses  of 
Chronicles  at  the  beginning  of  Esdras."'    If,  on  the  contrary, 

'  H.  E.  Ryi.k,  loc  cit  ,  p.  xxi  Whether  the  remaining  sections,  more  distinctly 
<  haracterized  by  the  Compiler's  own  style,  must  i)c  also  considered  as  based  on  earlier 
documents  cannot  be  defined.  lor  details  regarding  the  structure  of  the  two  books, 
romjiare  Dkivhk  loc.  cit.,  pp.  545  552.  VV.  H.  Hknnktt,  Biblical  Introd.,  p.  119  sq., 
may  also  be  usefully  consulted. 

'  Cfr.  Kf:il,  Introd.,  §  146,  note  4;  Lhsktke,  Introd.,  vol.  ii ;  K.  MANGKNrjr,  art. 
Esdras,  in  Vir,oiiiu)i;x,  Diet    de  la  Bible,  col.  1935  ;  etc. 

3  Kuii.,  loc.  cit.,  §  147,  note  9.     See  also  Keil's  reasoning  to  the  same  effect  in  §  146, 
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they  ever  were  independent  works  composed  by  the  same 
writer,  and  if — as  is  most  naturally  suggested  by  the  position 
in  the  Hebrew  canon  of  Esdras-Nehemias  <^<?/<j'r<f  Chronicles 
— Esdras  existed  already  when  Chronicles  were  compiled, 
one  can  readily  understand  how  the  author  of  Chronicles 
quoted  from  the  edict  of  Cyrus  just  as  much  as  would 
form  a  fit  conclusion  for  that  work,  since  he  had  already 
given  in  full  the  text  of  the  same  decree  at  the  beginning 
of  Esdras.  ''  Moreover,  the  advocates  that  Esdras-Nehemias 
and  Chronicles  formed  primitively  but  one  work  can  give 
no  satisfactory  account  of  the  separation  of  that  large  work 
into  three,  and  the  inversion  of  the  parts  into  what  is  not 
a  chronological  order.  Further,  there  are  repetitions  in 
the  books  which  are  scarcely  consistent  with  the  idea  that 
they  once  formed  a  whole.  Thus  the  list  in  Esdras  ii,  2-70 
is  repeated  in  Nehemias  vii,  6-73;  and  the  list  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Jesusalem  after  the  restoration,  which  has  its 
natural  place  in  Nehemias  xi,  is  found  also,  with  variations 
such  as  the  same  author  would  have  hardly  introduced,  in 
I  Chron.  ix."  '  Finally,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  close 
affinity  in  respect  of  style,  purpose,  method,  etc.,  which 
must  be  admitted  between  the  contents  of  Esdras-Nehe- 
mias and  those  of  Chronicles  can  be  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  appealing,  not  to  unity  of  authorship,  but  simply  to  a 
general  conformity  on  the  part  of  different  writers  with  the 
spirit  of  one  and  the  same  period  in  Jewish  history. 

2.  Nowadays  Esdras-Nehemias  and  Chronicles 
are  more  commonly  considered  as  only  one  Work. 

Without  underrating  in  the  least  the  force  of  the  foregoing 
arguments,  most  contemporary  scholars  who  have  examined 
anew    the    question    of    the   relationship   existing   between 

note4,  based  on  tlie  differences  in  wording  between  the  end  of  II  Chron  and  tlie  begin- 
ning of  I  Esdras. 

'  Jas.  RoHiK  isdN,  Tlie  IJooks  of  Kzra  and  Nclie;iiiah  (in  "  Hook  by  Hook  "),  p.  127. 
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Esdras-Nehemias  and  Clironicles  think  that  those  argu- 
ments, either  singly  or  taken  together,  do  not  outweigh  the 
evidence  in  the  opposite  direction.  Tliey  claim,  first  of  all, 
that  the  resemblances  in  general  character,  historical  treat- 
ment, style  and  diction  are  so  numerous  and  so  striking 
between  these  two  works  as  to  prove  that  they  formed  a 
continuous  work  proceeding  from  one  compiler.'  The 
general  character  is  plainly  the  same,  for  in  both  Esdras- 
Nehemias  and  Chronicles  the  narrative  is  chiefly  made  up 
of  extracts  from  earlier  documents,  the  Law  is  explicitly 
cited,''  and  great  prominence  is  given  to  genealogical  lists. 
So  is  it  likewise  with  the  historical  treatme?it  of  events  nar- 
rated, in  connection  with  which  we  may  note  the  following 
points:  (t)  in  Esdras  and  Nehemias  there  is  the  same 
marked  preference  for  statistical  and  genealogical  registers 
as  in  Chronicles;  compare,  for  instance,  P^sdras  ii,  Nehem. 
iii,  with  I  Chron.  xii;  Nehem.  vii,  63-65  with  II  Chron. 
xxxi,  16-19;  etc.;  (2)  in  P^sdras-Nehemias,  as  in  Chron- 
icles, religious  rites  and  festivals  are  described  with  great 
minuteness;  compare,  for  instance, .Esdras  iii;  vi,  16-22; 
Nehem.  viii,  with  I  Chron.  xv,  xvi;  II.  Chron  v-vii,  10; 
xxix-xxxi;  (3)  in  Esdras-Nehem.,  as  in  the  books  of  Chron- 
icles, three  classes  of  Temple  attendants,  viz.,  Levites, 
Singers  and  Porters,  barely  mentioned  in  the  books  of 
Samuel  and  Kings,  are  very  frequently  noticed  ;  and  the 
N^thinim,  so  often  spoken  of  in  Esdras-Nehem.,'  are  nowhere 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  except  in  I  Chron.  ix,  2. 
As  regards  the  style  and  dictioji,  they  are  practically  identi- 
cal in  both  works,  or,  more  correctly,  in  those  parts  of  both 
works  which  belong  to  the  com])iler  himself.      Among  tlie 

'  W.  K.  Rarnks,  Hooks  of  Chronicles,  p.  x,  admits  tliat  tlicy  might  liavc  proceeded 
from  "  one  scliool  of  compilers." 

'  Cfr.  II  Chron.  xxv,  4;  xxxi,  3  ;  Esdr.  iii,  2''  ;  vi,  18;  Nehem.  i,  8.  See  also  Viciou- 
Koiix,  Man.  Biblique,  n.  5' 4. 

•  For  numerous  references,  cfr.  II.  E.  Kvi.i-,  F./.ra  and  Nehemiah,  p.  xxvii  scj. 
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characteristic  phrases  and  expressions  common  to  both,  we 
shall  simply  quote  tlie  following:  (i)  ''fathers'  houses," 
Esdras  ii,  59;  x,  16;  Nehem.  vii,  61  ;  x,  35,  and  more  than 
20  times  in  Chronicles;  (2)  "heads  of  fathers'  houses," 
Esdr.  i,  5  ;  ii,  6S  ;  iii,  12  ;  iv,  2,  3  ;  etc.  ;  Nehem.  vii,  70,  71  ; 
viii,  13;  xi,  13;  etc.;  and  more  than  20  times  in  Chronicles; 
(3)  "  the  house  of  God  "  (elsewhere  the  house  of  Yahweh) 
very  frequently  in  Esdr.-Nehem.,  and  more  than  30  times 
in  Chronicles;  etc.,  etc.^ 

In  the  second  place,  the  primitive  unity  of  Esdras-Ne- 
hemias  and  Chronicles  has  been  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
the  concluding  verses  of  II  Chron.  are  identical  with  the 
opening  verses  of  Esdras.  Had  Chronicles  been  an  inde- 
pendent work,  they  might  have  ended  less  abruptly — they 
end  in  the  middle  of  an  unfinished  sentence — at  II  Chron. 
xxxvi,  21,  for  instance.  In  fact  there  is  no  real  break  in 
the  narrative  between  II  Chron.  xxxvi  and  I  Esdr.  i,  and  the 
unsatisfactory  character  of  the  existing  division  simply 
points  to  the  difficulty  felt  by  some  editor  or  transcriber  in 
severing  one  originally  continuous  work  into  our  "  Chroni- 
cles "  and  "  Esdras."  The  two  differences  in  reading,  upon 
which  Keil  lays  so  much  stress,  are  too  insignificant  to  be 
regarded  as  marks  of  an  editorial  hand.'^ 

In  the  third  place,  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  the 
primitive  unity  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that,  under  the  name 
of  the  Third  book  of  Esdras,  there  is  still  extant  part  of  a 
Greek  version  of  the  books  of  Chronicles,  Esdras  and  Ne- 
hemias  whicli  bears  no  trace  of  their  division.       Tliis  un- 

1  For  further  details,  cfr.  Rylk,  loc  cit.,  p.  xxviii  sq.  ;  Driver,  Introd.,  p.  535  sqq  ; 
Hastinc-.s,  Diet,  of  the  FMble,  vol.  i,  p.  389  sqq.  ;  Vicoukoux,  Man.  Biblique,  vol.  ii, 
n   504,  footn. ;  etc. 

"^  C.  J.  Bali.,  The  Rooks  of  the  Chronicles,  in  Eii.iroTT's  Plain  Introductions  to 
the  Books  of  the  Bible,  p.  163.  The  Catholic  writer  F.  C.  Movkrs  !ias  ht-en  so  struck 
by  the  force  of  tliat  arRument  that,  as  early  as  the  first  part  of  the  i(,th  century,  he  nd- 
mitted  the  primitive  unity  of  Esdras  Nehcnnas  and  Chronicles. 
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canonical  work  is,  witli  certain  important  omissions  and  one 
legendary  addition/  an  independent  translation  of  the  his- 
tory from  II  Chron.  xxxv  to  Nehemias  viii,  I3^  It  gives 
the  edict  of  Cyrus  only  once,  thus  showing  that  it  was  re- 
corded only  once  in  the  Hebrew  text  from  which  the  trans- 
lation was  made,  and  knows  nothing  of  our  present  division 
into  three  books,  whence  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  Chroni- 
cles-Nehemias  formed  as  yet  but  one  great  history,  com- 
posed upon  a  uniform  plan  by  a  single  author." 

3.  Probable  Accounts   of  the  Manner  in  which 
Esdras-Nehemias  were  severed  from  Chronicles. 

In  regard  to  the  main  objection  raised  against  their  view, 
viz.,  the  difficulty  of  giving  a  satisfactory  account  of  a  later 
severance  of  Esdras-Nehemias  from  Chronicles,  the  advo- 
cates of  the  primitive  unity  of  those  books  have  put  forth 
several  answers  of  unequal  value.  Two  more  particularly 
deserve  to  be  mentioned.  They  have  said  that  since,  as  is 
granted  on  all  hands,  Chronicles-Nehemias  bear  the  im- 
press of  one  and  the  same  mind  as  regards  style,  purpose, 
method  of  treatment,  etc.,  etc.,  these  books  formed  origi- 
nally so  long  a  work  that,  on  account  of  its  bulk,  it  was,  after 
a  while,  divided  into  two  parts  :  the  first  made  uj)  of 
Chronicles,  as  distinctly  parallel  to  the  prophetical  histories 
in  Genesis- Kings;  the  second  comprising  Esdras  and 
Nehemias,  which,  as  we  know  from  the  Hebrew  Canon, 
were  certainly  only  one  work  at  a  given  moment.  This  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  Esdras-Nehemias  were  sev- 
ered from  Chronicles  is  rendered  all  the  more  probable 
because  it  is  well  known  that,  in  the  history  of  the  sacred 
text  of  the  Old  Testament,  books  originally  united,  such  as 

1  rfr.   Ill  F.sdr.  iii  v,  6. 

'  CoTicerninK  tlic  third  l)ook  of   Esdras.  cfr.  the  author's  "  Hencral  Introd.  to   the 
.Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  p.  12a  sq.  ;  Driver,   Introd.,  p.  553  sq. 
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I-II  Chronicles,  Esdras  and  Nehemias,  etc.,  were  divided 
later  into  two  parts,  most  likely  because  they  were  too  bulky. 
A  second  plausible  account  for  this  severance  of  Esdras- 
Nehemias  from  Chronicles  *  is  supplied  by  the  probable 
history  of  their  admission  into  the  Hebrew  Canon.  "  The 
narrative  contained  in  'the  Prophets'  had  closed  with  the 
middle  of  the  exile,^  We  may  well  fancy  how  essential  it 
would  seem  that  some  record  of  the  return  from  the  exile, 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Temple,  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
city  walls,  of  the  first  reading  of  '  the  Law,'  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  writings  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  The  latter 
portion  of  the  Chronicler's  work  (viz.,  Esdras-Nehemias, 
which  alone  does  not  cover  ground  occupied  by  Samuel- 
Kings)  .  .  .  offered  just  what  was  required,"  '  and  was  there- 
fore admitted  into  the  Canon  before  and  separately  from  the 
former  part  of  the  Chronicler's  work  (viz.,  I-II  Paralip.). 
Only  at  a  later  date — hence  their  place  after  Esdras  and 
Nehemias — were  our  books  of  Chronicles  admitted  into  the 
Jewish  Canon.  Apparently,  in  the  separation,  a  few  verses 
were  retamed  in  each  part."  That  difficulties  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Canon,  such  as  are  surmised  by  critics  who  have 
put  forth  this  second  argument,  should  have  actually  brought 
about  the  separation  of  Esdras-Nehemias  from  Chronicles, 
will  not  surprise  any  one  familiar  with  the  kind  of  argu- 
ments which  the  Scribes  who  presided  over  the  formation 
of  the  third  Jewish  Canon,  or  the  Hagiographa,  were  wont 
to  set  forth  either  for  or  against  the  canonical  character 
of  the  sacred  books  now  included  in  the  last  part  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible. ^ 

'  It  is  gaining  rapid  ground  among  contemporary  scholars.  Cfr.  H.  E.  Rylk,  Essay 
on  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  134  sq.  ;  W.  K.  Baknes,  Tlie  Books  of  Chroni- 
cles, p.  xiii ;   Hasi  in(;s,  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  p.  8.24  ;  etc. 

'  IV  Kings  XXV,  27. 

'  H.  E.  Ryi.e,  loc.  cit.     See  also  his  Comm.  on  lOzra  and  Xehemiah,  p.  Ixv. 

*  E.sdr.  i,  1-3  ;    II  Chron.  xxxvi,  22,  23. 

''  Cfr.  the  autlior's  "  General  Inlrod.  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  Part  i  ; 
and  also  the  special  works  of  Loisv,  Rkiss,  Ryi.k,  etc.,  on  tlic  Canon  of  the  Old  Test. 
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§  4.  Date  and  Authorship  of  Es<iras-N c  he  in  ias. 

I.  Esdras  the  Author  of  Esdras-Nehemias  ac- 
cording to  the  Talmud.  However  strange  this  may  ap- 
pear to  us,  the  words  of  tlie  Tahiiud/  "  Esdras  wrote  his 
own  book  and  the  genealogies  of  the  book  of  Chronicles  as 
far  as  himself,"  have  but  one  meaning.  They  ascribe  to 
one  and  the  same  writer,  Esdras,  the  authorship  of  the  last 
three  books  in  our  Hebrew  Text.  Esdras'  "own  book" 
is  plainly  equivalent  to  our  books  of  Esdras  and  Nehemias, 
which,  as  we  know,  were  formerly  undivided;  and  "  the 
genealogies  of  the  book  of  Chronicles  as  far  as  himself" 
clearly  refer  to  our  books  of  Chronicles  at  the  time  when 
they  still  formed  only  one  work,  and  describe  them  by 
means  of  their  oi)ening  and  concluding  portions,  for  they 
begin  with  several  chapters  devoted  to  genealogies,  and 
close  with  verses  (chap,  xxxvi,  22,  23)  identical  to  the 
opening  verses  of  our  first  book  of  Esdras.  It  is  true  that 
later  Jewish  writers,  and  some  modern  rabbis,"  struck  by 
the  direct  opposition  of  this  passage  of  the  Talmud  to  the 
heading  "  the  words  of  Nehemias  the  son  of  Helchias"  now 
prefixed  to  our  second  book  of  Esdras,  have  done  their  ut- 
most to  explain  away  this  obvious  meaning  of  theTalmudic 
statement.  But  the  primitive  unity  of  Esdras-Nehemias 
under  the  single  title  of  Esdras  is  so  entirely  beyond  ques- 
tion that  the  present  heading  of  Nehemias  should  very 
likely  be  considered  as  a  later  addition,  inserted  to  explain 
the  transition  from  the  first  person,  used  in  the  extracts 
from  Esdras'  memoirs,  to  the  first  person  used  in  the  mem- 
oirs of  Nehemias.  This  will  appear  all  the  more  probable 
because  this  superscription  to  Nehemias  is  the  only  one  of 

'  Cfr.  .Section  N'ziK'n.  treatise  Hal  a  bathra,  fol.  15'. 

'  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  L.  Wor.im.  in  his  valuable  "  Uistoire  de  la  Uible  et 
de  rExiKtse   IJibliquc,"  p.  80  s(|q. 
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the  kind  in  a  historical  book.^  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that,  in 
connection  with  Esdras  and  Nehemias,  as  in  connection 
with  most  of  the  historical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  testimony  of  Jewish  tradition  embodied  in  the  Talmud 
regarding  their  authorship  can  be  little  relied  upon. 

2.  Grounds  for  a  Later  Date  than  Esdras  briefly 
Examined.  In  one  point,  however,  the  Talmudic  state- 
ment quoted  above  is  meeting  with  the  approval  of  many- 
contemporary  critics.  Recent  scholars  admit  readily  that 
Chronicles,  Esdras  and  Nehemias  are  the  work  of  one  and 
the  same  compiler,  but  on  that  very  account  refer  their 
composition  to  a  date  much  later  than  Esdras'  time 
(about  the  middle  of  5th  cent.  B.C.).  The  principal  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  their  view  are  as  follows  :  (i)  in  I  Paralip. 
iii,  19-24,  the  Chronicler  carries  the  genealogy  of  the  House 
of  David  down,  if  not,  as  affirmed  by  the  Septuagint,  the 
Peshitto  and  the  Vulgate,  to  the  eleventh^  at  least,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  reading  of  the  Hebrew  Text,  to  the  sixth, 
generation  from  Zorobabel,  that  is  "  to  a  period  certainly 
later  than  Esdras'  time";^  (2)  in  Nehem.  xii,  10,  11,  22, 
the  line  of  the  high  priests  is  given  as  far  as  Jaddus  in  the 
following  terms  :  "  Josue  begot  Joacim,  and  Joacim  begot 
Eliasib,  and  Eliasib  begot  Joiada,  and  Joiada  begot  Jona- 
than, and  Jonathan  begot  Jaddus."  ...  "In  the  days  of 
Eliasib,  and  Joiada,  and  Jolianan,  and  Jaddus.  ..."  Of 
these  higli  priests  Eliasib  was  certainly  contemporary  with 
Nehemias,^  and  we  know  from  Josephus  *  that  the  name  of 
the  high   |)riest   in   the  time  of   Alexander  the  Great  (f  323 

*  For  headings   due  to  editorial    liands   in  the    prophetical  writings,  cfr.   Isai.  i.   i  ; 
Jerem.  i,  i ;  etc. 

^ViGOURoux,  Manuel  liiblique     vol.    ii,  n.   -03,  footn.     If  we  shou'dabide  by  the 
rendering  of  the  LXX.  Pesh  ,  and  \  uig..  tlie  author  would  have  lived  about  250  w.c. 
'  Nehem.  xiii.  4,  28. 

*  Antiquities  of  the  Jews.  I'.ook  .\i  chap   viii  5  I      ^te  also   Ci.aik,  Ksdras  et  XlMk-- 
mias,  p.  127. 
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B.C.)  was  Jaddus.  This  line  of  the  higli  priests  is  therefore 
traced  to  the  fifth  successor  of  Jobue,  the  contemporary  of 
Zorobabel,  and  apparently  to  about  330  h.c.  Yea,  more,  it 
maybe  inferred  from  the  use  of  the  expression  'Mn  the 
days  of  Jaddus  "  that  Jaddus'  high-priesthood  was  already 
past  history  at  the  time  wlien  Nehemias  (chap,  xii)  was  com- 
piled, all  the  more  so  because  the  general  formula  "  the  days 
of  ...  "  applied  to  the  rule  of  such  high  priests  as 
Eliasib,  Joiada,  etc.,  is  clearly  an  attempt  at  reckoning  the 
chronology  of  former  times  by  the  Jewish  high-priesthood  ; 
(3)  again,  Nehem.  xii,  22  appears  to  speak  of  Jaddus  and 
"  Darius  the  Persian,"  that  is,  in  all  probability,  of  Darius 
Codo7tiannus  (335-330),  the  prince  defeated  by  Alexander  the 
Great;  lastly,  (4)  the  Chronicler's  designation  of  Cyrus  and 
Darius  as  "  kings  of  Persia  "  seems  to  indicate  that  he  lived 
and  wrote  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  dominion.^ 

To  discredit  these  arguments  in  favor  of  the  late  date  of 
Chronicles-Esdras,  it  is  fiequently  affirmed  that  they  are 
drawn  chiefly  from  words  and  phrases  which  might  easily 
have  been  inserted  by  transcribers,  or  added  at  some  late 
revision  of  the  work.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  a 
scribe  may  easily  have  added  a  few  names  to  the  genealogy 
of  the  House  of  David  in  T  Paralip.  iii,  and  that  verses 
TO,  II,  22-23  ^^  Nehem.  xii  look  very  much  out  of  i)lace  in 
their  immediate  context.'  Of  course  the  possibility  of  such 
additions  must  ever  be  granted  in  regard  to  documents  so 
ancient  and  so  often  transcribed  as  those  embodied  in  our 
sacred  writings.  It  must  also  be  conceded  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  Nehem.  xii,  22  contains  a  statement  very  abruptly 
introduced,^  and  that  verses  10,  11  of  the  same  chapter  do 

'  Cfr.  Dkivfk.  Introd.  to  Literal,  of  Old  Test.,  p.  545  ;  Hastings.  Diet,  of  the 
Bible,  voL  i,  p.  302. 

'  Cfr.  Claik.  Les  Paralipomincs.  pp  17,  18,  89  ;  Vk;oi;koi'x,  Manuel  Iliblique,  voL 
ii,  n.  50-?.  footn.  ;  n    510;  etc. 

'  Cfr.  H.  E.  RvLH,  Ksdras  and  Nclicniias.  p.  2(y6. 
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not  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  connected  with  either  the  sacer- 
dotal list  which  precedes  or  that  which  follows.  It  remains 
true,  however,  that  in  compilatory  writings,  such  as  Chron- 
icles-Nehemias,  the  actual  author  may  have  at  times  em- 
bodied in  his  work  extracts  from  various  sources  of 
information  without  perfectly  adapting  them  to  the  imme- 
diate context.  Further,  it  cannot  be  said  that  verses  lo,  ii 
in  Nehem.  xii  would  not  have  appeared  necessary  in  the 
eyes  of  the  compiler  who  wished  to  introduce  the  sacerdotal 
list  supplied  by  verses  12  sqq. ;  for  this  list  gives  the  names 
of  the  priests  "  in  the  days  of  Joacim,"  and  "  Joacim  "  is 
distinctly  mentioned  in  the  genealogy  contained  in  verses 
10,  II.  Nor  is  it  absolutely  correct  to  affirm  tluit  verses  22 
and  23  of  Nehem.  xii  are  not  connected  with  their  imme- 
diately preceding  context.  For  verse  22  deliberately  omits 
the  name  of  Joacim  from  its  list  of  the  high  priests,  because 
that  name  had  been  already  given  in  verse  12;  and  verse  23 
is  plainly  a  reference  to  a  certain  ''  book  of  Chronicles  "  as 
to  the  source  from  which  details  concerning  the  heads  of 
the  fathers'  houses  spoken  of  in  verses  12-21  could  be  ob- 
tained. Besides,  *'  tlie  existing  authorities  for  the  text  fail 
to  sliow  variations  of  reading  in  connection  with  the  words 
and  phrases  in  question.  And  it  is  evident  that  the  allega- 
tion of  their  recent  insertion  is  only  put  forward  with  the 
object  of  upholding  or  rendering  possible  the  traditional 
views  of  authorship."  * 

3.  Probable  Conclusions  regarding  Date  and 
Authorship.  Once  the  old  and  decidedly  incorrect  view 
of  the  Talmud  which  refers  to  Esdras  the  authorship  of 
Chronicles-Nehemias  is   set   aside,  it   becomes  a  very  diffi- 

'  H.  K.  Rylk,  loc.  cit.,  p.  xxiv.  Dr.  Ryle's  remark  refers  directly  to  the  passages  in 
Esdras-Neheniias  the  genuineness  of  which  has  been  questioned;  but  it  may  be  justly 
applied  to  the  last  part  of  the  genealogy  of  the  House  of  David  (1  Paralip.  iii),  the 
authenticity  of  which  would  never  have  been  rejected  h.id  it  not  told  in. favor  of  a 
late  date  for  the  books  of  (  hronicles. 
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cult  nuittcr  to  give  the  date  and  author  of  tliose  inspired 
writings.  On  the  one  hand,  contemj)orary  scholars,  even 
those  wlio  desire  to  depart  but  little  from  the  Talmudic 
view,  do  not  agree  in  tlieir  conclusions;  and,  on  the  other, 
the  data  supplied  by  the  books  themselves  are  not  abso- 
lutely decisive.  We  shall  therefore  simply  state  as  prob- 
able the  following  conclusions,  the  main  basis  of  which  is 
the  fact  that  Chronicles,  Esdras  and  Nehemias  are  due  to 
one  and  the  same  compiler.' 

In  regard  to  the  date  of  Chronicles-Nehemias,  it  seems 
that  some  time  after  330  B.C.  should  be  admitted.^  The 
principal  reasons  for  this  being  (i)  the  orthography,  late 
language,  levitical  tendency  and  ])osition  of  those  sacred 
writings  at  the  end  of  the  Hagiographa  ;  (2)  the  genealogical 
and  other  historical  data  chiefly  found  in  I  Chron.  iii  and 
Nehem.  xii. 

In  regard  to  the  author  of  Chronicles-Nehemias,  little  can 
be  said  beyond  the  fact  that  he  is  neither  Esdras  nor  Ne- 
hemias.' He  is  a  compiler  who  has  made  extracts  from 
various  sources  of  information, — among  which  were  included 
the  Memoirs  of  Esdras  and  Nehemias, — and  whose  style  is  in 
striking  contrast  with  that  of  the  original  documents,  wher- 
ever he  has  been  contented  with  transcribing  verbally. 
From  the  i)riestly-levitical  tone  of  his  entire  work,  it  may 
perhaps  be  said  that  he  was  a  Levite  attached  to  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem.  Ewald  further  supposes  him  to  have  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  guilds  of  Levitical  musicians,  but  this 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  more  than  a  plausible  conjecture. 

*  As  already  stated,  this  was  the  view  of  Father  Moveks  in  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  cent.  :  and  F,  Coknkly,  S.J. .adopts  it  substantially,  since  he  regards  Ksdras  as 
the  author  of  Chronicles,  I  Esdras,  part  of  1 1  Esdras,  and  the  "  compiler  of  Esdras- 
Neheniias  "  (Introd.  Specialis,  vol.  ii,  part  i,  p.  363  ;  etc.). 

'  Thi.s  late  date,  wliiclj  is  more  and  more  extensively  admitted  by  contemporary  critics, 
goes  directly  aj;ainst  the  Protestant  thecjry  tiiat  tiie  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
settled  by  Esdras.  Cfr.  the  author's  "  Oeneral  Introd.  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures." 

'  For  details,  in  this  connection,  see  H.  E.  Kvi.n,  Ezra  and  Nchemiah,  p.  xxiv  sqq. 
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§  5.  Historical  Value  of  Esdras-Nehei7iias. 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  historical  value  of  the 
books  of  Esdras  and  Nehemias.  They  stand  alone  for  the 
important  epoch  in  Jewish  history  which  extends  from 
Cyrus  to  Alexander  the  Great,  and  although  they  are  very 
far  from  affording  us  a  continuous  narrative  of  tlie  events  of 
that  long  period,  yet  they  give  us  a  distinct  and  accurate 
picture  of  the  general  condition,  moral,  religious  and  social, 
of  the  Jews  during  the  Persian  rule.  *'  So  far  as  their 
composition  is  concerned,  we  find  here,  what  is  scarcely  to 
be  found  elsewhere  in  the  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament, 
large  portions  of  undoubtedly  contemporary  writing  in  the 
extracts  from  the  autobiographical  memoirs  of  Esdras  and 
Nehemias,  and  from  the  official  documents."  ^  All  such  ex- 
tracts are  so  faithfully  given  by  the  compiler  that  a  recent 
critic,  writing  from  the  standpoint  of  modern  historical 
science,  has  regretted  that  "  the  Chronicler  should  have 
used  his  sources  as  if  all  were  alike  trustworthy."  *''  Indeed, 
far  from  interfering  with  the  value  of  the  historical  work 
of  the  Chronicler,  this  general  faithfulness  to  transcribe  his 
sources  of  information  puts  his  candor  beyond  suspicion, 
and  places  within  our  reach,  what  is  most  highly  prized  at 
the  present  day,  the  very  original  documents  he  had  at  his 
disposal.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  to  find  that  the 
historical  value  of  this  second  part  of  the  Chronicler's  work 
is  readily  granted  by  nearly  all  contemporary  critics. 

As  regards  the  difficulties  urged  against  certain  details  of 
Esdras-Nehemias,  the  reader  is  referred  to  H.  Lesetre,  In- 
troduction a  I'Etude  de  I'Ecriture  Sainte,  vol.  ii,  p.  299  sqq.; 
ViGOUROUX,  Bible  et  Decouvertes  Modernes,  vol.  iv;  Clair, 
Esdras  et  Nehemias;  H.  E.  Rvi.e,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  ;  etc. 

'  H.  E.  Rylk,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  p.  'xix. 

'  Prof.  L.  W.  Batten,  art.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  in  Hastings,  Dictionary  of  the  Hible, 
vol.  i,  p.  824. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

THE    BOOKS    OF    TOBIAS,    JUDITH    AND    ESTHER. 

§  I.    The  Book  of  Tobias. 

I.  Contents,  Principal  Divisions  and  General 
Purpose.  This  book — the  first  of  the  deutero-canonical 
writings' — usually  bears  in  the  Greek  MSS.  the  title  of 
Toofiir  (TojSeir^  Toofirjr)^  and  in  the  Latin  Vulgate  that  of 
Liber  Tobice,  the  Book  of  Tobias. 

In  its  first  part  (i-iii)  it  relates  the  virtues  and  trials  of 
Tobias,  a  pious  Israelite,  who  was  carried  to  Ninive  in  the 
captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  by  Salmanasar  (734-678  B.C.). 
Under  this  prince  he  rose  into  favor  and  wealth  as  a  trader 
at  the  royal  court,  and  deposited  with  Gabelus,  at  Rages 
in  Media,  ten  talents  of  silver.  But  under  Sennacherib, 
Salmanasar's  son  and  successor,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  and 
reduced  to  indigence,  because  he  habitually  buried  those  of 
his  nation  whom  the  tyrant  slew  and  ordered  to  be  cast  off 
unburied.  After  Sennacherib's  assassination  he  was  allowed 
to  return  to  Ninive,  under  Asarhaddon,  at  the  intercession 
of  Achiacharus,*''  his  brother's  son,  and  continued  his  prac- 
tice of   burying  the  murdered   Israelites.     On    the  feast  of 

•  For  the  sacred  character  of  Tcjbias,  and  the  otlier  deutero-canonical  books  or  parts 
of  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  see  the  author's  "  deneral  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  part  i. 

'  This  and  other  such  references  to  Achiacharus  are  found  only  in  the  Septuagint  text 
of  Tobias  (cfr.  i,  21,  22  ;  ii,  10;  etc.),  which  Septuagint  text  is  no  less  official  than  that 
of  our  Latin  Vulgate. 
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Pentecost  there  happened  the  well-known  accident  through 
which  he  lost  his  eyesight.  He  bore  this  affliction  with 
great  patience,  and  was  supported  at  first  by  Achiacharus, 
and  afterwards  by  the  labor  of  Anna,  his  wife.  Exceedingly 
distressed  by  the  taunts  of  his  wife,  who  on  one  occasion 
reproached  him  with  the  miserable  issue  of  all  his  righteous 
deeds,  he  prayed  to  God  that  he  might  die.  The  same  day, 
Sara,  daughter  of  Raguel,  Tobias'  cousin,  was  reproached 
by  one  of  her  maids  with  having  slain  her  seven  husbands, 
each  of  whom,  on  the  bridal  night,  had  been  killed  in  her 
chamber  by  Asmodeus,  the  evil  spirit.  She  also,  greatly 
grieved,  betook  herself  to  God,  beseeching  Him  to  grant  her 
death.  As  a  transition  to  the  second  part,  we  are  told  that, 
the  prayer  of  Tobias  and  Sara  having  been  heard  by 
Heaven,  the  holy  angel  Raphael  was  sent  to  deliver  both 
from  their  sorrow. 

The  second  part  (iv-ix)  details  the  departure  and  journey 
of  Tobias'  son  under  the  protection  of  Raphael.  Tobias, 
we  are  told,  expecting  the  speedy  end  of  his  life,  gave 
instructions  to  his  son,  called  also  Tobias,  telling  him  of  the 
money  deposited  with  Gabelus.  The  young  Tobias  started 
for  Media  to  fetch  the  money,  accompanied  by  Raphael, 
who  gave  himself  for  Azarias,  the  son  of  the  great  Ananias, 
killed  an  enormous  fish  while  bathing  in  the  Tigris,  drew  it 
out  of  the  water,  and  preserved  its  heart,  liver  and  gall  as 
useful  medicines.  As  they  approached  near  Ecbatana, 
Azarias  persuaded  Tobias  to  marry  Sara,  because  he  was  the 
only  man  of  her  kindred.  When  he  hesitated  on  account  of 
what  had  befallen  her,  the  angel  taught  him  how  to  drive 
away  the  wicked  spirit.  The  marriage  was  contracted,  and 
the  first  night  Tobias  burnt  the  heart  and  liver  of  the  fish, 
by  the  smoke  of  which  Asmodeus  was  ])ut  to  flight,  and, 
moreover,  Raphael  bound  him  with  chains  in  the  desert  of 
Uj)per  Egypt.     As  Tobias  was  obliged  to  stay  fcnirteen  days 
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for  the  wedding  feast,  he  sent  the  angel  to  Gabelus  for  the 
money,  and  the  latter  was  brought  to  the  wedding. 

The  third  part  (x-xii)  describes  the  Return  and  the 
subsequent  events.  Tobias,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  Sara, 
who  takes  with  her  the  half  of  her  father's  fortune  as  a 
dowry,  returns  to  his  parents,  who  had  already  begun  to  be 
anxious  concerning  him.  Upon  Raphael's  advice,  Tobias 
hastens  forward  before  Sara,  applies  the  gall  to  his  father's 
eyes,  and  so  restores  his  sight.  Achiacharus  and  Nabath 
"  greatly  rejoice  for  Tobias  and  congratulate  him  for  all  the 
good  things  God  had  done  for  him."  At  last,  Tobias,  the 
father  and  the  son,  offer  to  the  angel  five  talents  of  the 
money  received  from  Gabelus;  whereupon  Raphael,  having 
disclosed  his  name  and  dignity,  blessed  them  and  dis- 
appeared. 

In  conclusion,  we  find  a  song  of  praise  to  God  written 
down  by  Tobias,  containing  prophetic  glances  into  the 
future.  It  is  also  added  tliat  Tobias  attained  the  age  of 
158  (in  the  Vulgate  102),  and  his  son  that  of  127  (in  the 
Vulgate  99);  that  he  foretold  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles 
and  the  destruction  of  Ninive;  spoke  of  Nabath's  punish- 
ment for  his  unworthy  conduct  toward  Achiacharus;*  and 
that,  after  his  father's  death,  Tobias  withdrew  with  Sara  to 
Ecbatana,  and  died  there. 

It  will  be  easily  seen  from  these  general  contents  that  the 
book  of  Tobias  inculcates  important  religious  truths,  such 
as  the  value  of  prayers  and  almsdeeds,  the  ministerial  func- 
tion of  the  holy  angels  towards  men,  the  power  of  evil  spirits 
over  wicked  men,  the  chief  duties  of  parents  toward  their 
children  and  of  the  cliildren  toward  their  parents,  gratitude 
to  God  for  His  various  benefits,  etc.,  etc.  Hence  it  is  not 
surprising  to   find   that   scliolars   sliould   liave  been  divided 

'  Our  Vulgate  reads  Achior,  but  the  Old  Latin  version  had  "  Achichar,"  which  corre- 
sponds exactly  to  the  accurate  reading  'Axuixapo?  in  the  Septuagint. 
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concerning  the  actual  purpose  of  the  writer,  and  sliould 
have  regarded  as  such  the  setting  forth  of  one  or  other  of 
those  dogmatic  or  moral  truths.  In  reality,  the  writer's 
chief  object  was  one  of  more  general  import,  and  one  to  the 
attainment  of  which  the  various  religious  teachings  notice- 
able in  the  book  of  Tobias,  when  closely  examined,  will 
api)ear  subservient.  The  narrative  was  written  to  show  that 
the  truly  righteous  man  who  continues  to  trust  in  God,  in 
good  works  and  in  prayer  is  amply  rewarded  at  last.  Piety 
may  suffer  for  a  while;  it  receives  its  recompense  in  the  end. 
This  api)ears  from  the  godliness  and  passing  misfortune  of 
Tobias  and  Sara  in  the  first  part  of  the  book,  which  prompt 
God  to  send  Raphael  to  their  help;  from  the  words  of  the 
angel  to  Tobias  and  his  son  (xii,  6-10);  from  the  whole 
concluding  chapter,  and  especially  the  last  words  of  Tobias 
to  his  son;'  as  indeed  from  the  tenor  of  the  entire  narrative, 
wherein  all  things  are  described  as  working  together  unto 
good  to  such  as  are  faithful  to  the  Almighty.'^  So  that  "the 
book  of  Tobias,  like  that  of  Job,  is  a  vindication  of  Provi- 
dence; but  while  in  Job  the  problem  of  evil  is  discussed  in 
a  theoretical  way,  in  Tobias  it  is  solved,  so  to  speak,  in  a 
practical  manner  by  means  of  a  description  of  ordinary 
incidents  in  man's  life."  ^ 

2.    Original    Language,    Date    and    Authorship. 

It  is  strong  evidence  to  the  charm  which  the  contents  of 
the  book  of  Tobias  had  for  all  classes  of  readers  in  past 
ages,  that  so  many  texts  of  it  were  circulated  as  to  make  it 
practically  impossible  to  define  in  what  language  it  was 
l^rimitively  written.  The  most  common  opinion  among 
scholars  is  that  the  work  was  composed  in  Hebrew,  and  that 

•  (!fr.  particularly  xiv,  i,  lo,  ii,  in  the  Vatican  MS. 

'  Cfr.  Leshtkh,  Introduction,  vol.  ii,  p.  305. 

'  ViGouKOUX.  Manuel  Biblique,  vol.  ii,  n.  534.    Cfr.  Tobias  ii,  12  sqq.,  in  the  Vulgate. 
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all  our  extant  texts  (four  Greek,  three  Latin,  two  Hebrew,' 
one  Syriac  and  one  Aramaic)  represent  but  imperfectly  the 
Hebrew  original.  These  various  texts  exhibit  not  simply 
unimportant  variations,  but  also  notable  divergences  in 
regard  to  sentences,  constructions,  names,  etc.  In  reference 
to  our  Latin  Vulgate  in  particular,  its  text  can  scarcely  be 
considered  as  very  close  to  the  original,  inasmuch  as  its 
author,  St.  Jerome,  not  believing  in  the  canonical  character 
of  the  book  of  Tobias,  rendered  a  Chaldaic  copy  of  it  into 
Latin  simply  "not  to  disobey  the  orders  of  bishops,"  devoted 
to  this  translation  only  "  a  single  day,"  and  carried  it  through 
by  means  of  an  interpreter  whose  renderings  he  was  hardly 
able  to  control,  owing  to  his  imperfect  knowledge  of 
Aramaic.'^  This  accounts,  at  least  partially,  for  the  numerous 
and  important  variations  existing  between  it  and  the  Vatican 
Greek  text  upon  which  the  Authentic  edition  of  the  LXX 
by  Sixtus  V.  was  chiefly  based,  and  which  most  critics  hold 
in  very  high  esteem.^ 

In  all  those  texts  (except  the  Vulgate,  and  the  Aramaic 
recently  published  by  Neubauer)  Tobias  relates  the  facts 
of  chaps,  i-iii,  6,  in  the  first  person,  so  that  many  scholars 
ascribe  to  him  the  authorship  of  that  section.  Again,  from 
the  fact  that  in  several  Texts  (Sinait.,  Itala,  Hebr.,  etc.) 
chap,  xii,  20  records  the  angel's  order  to  Tobias  and  his  son 
to  "write  all  that  had  happened  "  to  them,  it  has  been  in- 
ferred that  they  actually  wrote  the  book  in  its  present  form,* 
or  at  least  left  Memoirs  which  an  editor — nearly  contempo- 
rary with  them — utilized  in  the  composition  of  this  inspired 

*  Those  two  Hebrew  Texts,  called  Hebrceiis  Munsteri  zxaSi  Hebrceus  Fagii,  are  cer- 
tainly of  recent  origin. 

2  Cfr,  the  author's  "  General  Introd.  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  pp.  57, 
322  ;  and  also  Jahn,  Introd.  to  the  Old  Test.,  p.  522  (Engl.  Transl). 

'  For  details  in  this  regard,  see  Samuel  Davidson,  Introd.  to  the  Old  Test,,  p.  370 
sqq.  ;  E.  C.  Bissf.ll,  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Test.,  p.  no  sqq. ;  H.  V>.  Swkte,  Introd. 
to  Old  Test,  in  Greek ;  Gillet,  Tobie.  Judith  et  Esther,  p.  13  sqq. ;  Prof.  Rendell 
Hakkis.  in  "  The  American  Journal  of  Theology,"  for  July  iSgg;  etc. 

*  This  is  the  view  of  Kaulen,  Vigoukoux,  Gutuerlet,  Gillet,  etc. 
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writing.*  As,  however,  this  command  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Vulgate,  it  does  not  seem  to  many  scholars  that  this  in- 
ference should  be  considered  as  conclusive.  According  to 
them,  the  book  of  Tobias,  like  that  of  Ruth,  probably  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  principal  personage  in  the  nar- 
rative, and,  in  the  same  manner  as  Ruth  and  many  other 
books  of  the  Old  Covenant,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  a  definite 
author. 

Fully  ascertained  data  that  would  allow  us  to  assign  the 
composition  of  this  sacred  book  to  a  very  probable  date 
are  likewise  wanting.  Hence  it  is  that,  while  some  critics 
admit  that  it  was  written  "  certainly  before  Esdras,  and 
perhaps  even  before  the  Babylonian  Exile,"  '  others  think, 
on  at  least  as  probable  grounds,  that  Tobias  should  be  re- 
ferred to  about  200  or  150  B.C."  In  fact  the  only  thing 
that  is  perfectly  certain  in  regard  to  the  date  of  composition 
is  that  the  book  of  Tobias  was  written  a  considerable  time 
before  the  Christian  era. 

3.  Historical  Character.  The  last,  and  undoubtedly 
most  interesting,  i)oint  to  be  examined  in  connection  with 
the  book  of  Tobias  is  its  historical  character.  The  prin- 
cipal arguments  usually  set  fortli  to  prove  tliat  this  in- 
spired writing  contains  history  proper  are  briefly  as  follows  : 
(i)  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  for  Tobias  appears  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  Version  and  translations  derived  therefrom,  in  the 
Catholic  catalogues  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  etc.,  among  the 
historical  books  ;  and  Catholic  interpreters  who  have  com- 
mented on  its  text  have  done  their  utmost  to  vindicate  its 
historical  accuracy  ;  (2)  tlic  obvious  character  of  the  con- 
tents.     They  give  so  many  genealogical,  clironological,  gco- 

1  This  is  the  view  of  Ria'scii,  Zschokke,  Coknf.ly,  etc. 

'  Cfr.  LusHTKH,  Introduction,  vol.  ii,  p.  306;  Vi(;oukoux,  Man.  liiblique,  vol.  ii,  n 
526;  etc. 

•  Cfr.  Jaiin,  Introduction,  p.  520;  .Sam.  Davidson,  loc.  cit.,  p.  372;  etc. 
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graphical,  etc.,  details  that  the  historical  purpose  of  the 
writer  must  needs  be  admitted:  the  exact  notice  of  the  tribe 
to  which  Tobias  belonged  could  hardly  be  expected  in  the 
case  of  a  fiction;  still  less  a  number  of  special  accounts  of 
Tobias'  family  relations  which  contribute  nothing  to  the 
object  a  novelist  could  have  had  in  view  (cfr.,  for  instance, 
i,  9  ;  viii,  23  ;  ix,  7^  ;  xi,  i  ;  etc.)  ;  (3)  the  difficulties  urged 
against  the  historical  character  of  Tobias  have  all  been 
answered  fully,  or  at  least  are  not  greater  than  in  con- 
nection with  any  other  historical  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  lastly,  (4)  the  rejection  of  the  historical  character  of 
the  book  of  Tobias  would,  in  the  minds  of  some,  bring  it 
down  to  the  level  of  a  mythological  composition,  and  there- 
fore impair  its  fitness  to  convey  dogmatic  or  moral  teachings. 
Though  desirous  not  to  undervalue  the  force  of  these  and 
other  such  arguments.  Catholic  scholars  '  in  growing  num- 
ber agree  with  most  contemporary  critics  in  regarding  them 
as  not  conclusive  proofs  of  the  historical  character  of  the 
book  of  Tobias.  According  to  them  the  testimony  of 
antiquity  is  not  infallible  in  such  matters;'  Tobias  was 
reckoned  among  the  historical  writings  in  the  Septuagint 
Version — whence  it  passed,  in  the  same  order,  into  the  other 
Versions,  and  the  lists  of  sacred  books, — simply  because  the 
Greek  translators  took  it  for  granted  that  it  had  a  historical 
object,  since  the  general  character  and  literary  form  of  its 
contents  apparently  pointed  in  that  direction  ;  Catholic  in- 
terpreters who  commented  on  its  text  took  it  all  the  more 
readily  for  granted  because,  over  and  above  this  general 
character   and  literary   form  of   the  book  of  Tobias,   they 

1  Among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Rich.  Simon,  Jahn,  Dekrshk,  Movers,  Anton 
ScHOLz.  CosQi'iN,  etc. 

^  According  to  Father  Lacikangk,  O  P.,  only  a  few  Fathers  of  the  Church  liave 
interpreted  the  text  of  Tobias,  so  that  their  view  concerning  the  historical  character  of 
that  book  should  not  be  construed  into  something  binding  on  recent  Catholic  scholars. 
Cfr.  Revue  Biblique  Internationale,  for  iSq'i,  p.  511.) 
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found  it  already  classed  among  the  historical  books  in  their 
official  translations  and  catalogues  of  inspired  writings,  and 
in  consequence  felt  in  duty  bound  to  dispose  of  whatever 
objections  had  been  raised  against  its  historical  value.  In 
regard  to  all  the  details  chronological,  geographical,  etc., 
which  are  appealed  to  as  proofs  of  the  historical  purpose  of 
the  writer  of  Tobias,  the  same  Catholic  scholars  maintain 
that  all  such  details  are  naturally  to  be  expected  in  what 
we  might  call  a  historical  romance,  and  that  the  book  in 
question  reads  very  much  like  an  edifying  story.'  Further, 
according  to  them,  even  though  we  should  grant,  for  the 
sake  of  supposition,  that  all  the  old  difficulties  urged  against 
the  historical  character  of  Tobias  have  been  fully  met,  new 
ones,  drawn  chiefly  from  a  comparison  of  Tobias  with  the 
data  of  folklore,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  satisfactorily 
answered."  Finally,  it  seems  to  them  hardly  correct  to 
assume  that  doctrinal  and  moral  teachings  cannot  be  effect- 
ively conveyed  by  means  of  narratives  that  would  not  be 
strictly  historical  ;  for  in  such  a  case  the  incidents  would 
simply  furnish  lively  pictures  of  the  truth  which  the  author 
wished  to  inculcate,  in  about  the  same  manner  as  in  any 
one  of  Our  Lord's  parables,  or  in  the  Canticle  of  Canticles, 
which  Catholic  commentato;  s  generally  have  interpreted  as 
a  mere  allegory. 

Having  tlius  shown  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  historical  character  of  Tobias  are 
not  conclusive,  the  scholars  who  look  u])on  it  as  something 
like  a  historical  romance  bring  forth  the  following  general 
evidence  in  favor  of  their  position:  ^  (i)   in  a  historical  ro- 

*  I,AGHANc;i:,  O.P.,  loc.  cit. 

'  This  point  will  be  more  fully  explained  in  the  sequel. 

'  Of  course  Catholic  scholars  do  not  deny  the  historical  character  of  the  book  of 
Tobias  simply  because  it  records  mirnc'es:  this  would  be  a  Rationalistic  position  which 
they  explicitly  reject.  In  the  present  day  they  usually  do  not  insist  much  on  minute  ob- 
jections drawn  from  the  geographical,  historical,  etc.,  data  supplied  by  the  book  and 
formerly  chiefly  used  to  do  away  with  the  historical  character  of  Tobias,  because  they 
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mance  there  are  usually  coincidences  which,  while  possible, 
are  unlikely  in  real  life,  and  therefore  seem  resorted  to  by 
the  author  because  necessary,  or  at  least  useful,  to  bring 
about  the  conclusion  he  has  in  view.  Of  this  description 
seem  to  be  the  following  coincidences  in  the  book  of  Tobias: 
it  was  on  the  same  day  (iii,  7)  that  Tobias  and  Sara  were 
unjustly  reproached  (ii,  22  sq.  ;  iii,  7  sq.),  had  the  same  temp- 
tation to  despair,  and  prayed  to  God  for  death  (iii,  6,  10,  1 1) ; 
it  was  just  in  the  nick  of  time  that  Raphael  offered  himself 
to  accompany  the  younger  Tobias,  and  he  had  to  conceal  his 
name  in  order  to  be  accepted  as  his  guide  (v);  both  Sara 
and  Tobias  are  the  only  children  of  their  parents  (vi,  11,  15), 
so  that  their  marriage  would  be  a  practical  necessity  accord- 
ing to  Oriental  customs;  the  monstrous  fish  that  was  caught 
with  comparative  ease  by  Tobias  was  just  the  thing  for  the 
twofold  purpose  of  driving  Asmodeus  away,  and  healing  the 
elder  Tobias  (vi,  5,  8,  9)  ;  etc.  ;  (2)  in  a  romance  the  per- 
sonages are  often  made  to  speak  and  act  with  a  vague  con- 
sciousness of  something  which  is  supposed  to  be  concealed 
from  them,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  case  in  Tobias  v,  21,  27 
(Vatican  MS.,  v,  16,  21),  in  regard  to  Tobias'  words  con- 
cerning the  Angel  of  the  Lord;  in  vi,  2  sqq.,  which  describes 
the  conduct  of  the  younger  Tobias  towards  his  companion 
as  practically  towards  a  guardian  angel;  in  vi,  14  (Vat.  MS., 
vi,  13),  which  ascribes  to  the  same  Tobias  a  positive  knowl- 
edge about  the  fate  of  Sara's  seven  husbands  ;  etc.;  (3)  in  a 
historical  romance  names  as  well  as  facts  are  often  fictitious 
and  have  a  mystical  meaning,  and  it  seems  to  be  so  in  Tobias 
in  connection  with  the  following  proper  names:  Tobit,*  my 
goodness;  Tobias,  Good  is  Yahweh;  Anna,  grace;  Raphael, 
God  heals,  the  divine  healer;  Azarias,  Yahweh  is  help;  etc. ; 

think  that  similar  minute  difficulties  could  be  urged  against  writings  the  historical 
character  of  which  cannot  seriously  be  questioned. 

1  This  is  the  usual  Greek  spelling  of  the  name  of  the  elder  Tobias. 
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(4)  in  a  historical  romance,  many  details,  however  improb- 
able, are  recorded  because  natural  in  sucli  kind  of  literary 
composition.  Of  this  description  are  the  following  i)ar- 
ticulars  :  two  Annas  and  two  Tobiases  are  spoken  of ;  the 
audacity  of  no  less  than  seven  men  trying  to  marry  Sara  ; 
the  very  long  journey  of  the  angel  who  seems  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  particularly  liis  very  strange  journey  to  Upper 
Egypt  to  bind  Asmodeus  with  chains,  lest  he  should  come 
back  to  trouble  Sara  again,  all  the  more  so  because,  in  a 
preceding  passage,  the  driving  away  of  wicked  sj)irits,  "so 
that  they  come  no  more,"  is  distinctly  ascribed  "  to  the 
burning  of  a  little  piece  of  tlie  fish's  heart";  etc.,  etc.;* 
lastly,  (5)  in  a  book  the  purpose  of  which  is  not  historical 
the  writer  avails  himself  freely  of  data  which  he  knows  be- 
long to  the  province  of  folklore,  viz.,  to  legends,  tales,  etc., 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the  book  of  Tobias,  for 
its  author  has  apparently  borrowed  from  the  tale  of  the 
"Grateful  Dead"  the  substance  of  the  episode  of  Sara's 
seven  husbands,  and  from  the  "  Story  of  Achichar"  several 
of  the  adventures  to  wliich  he  alludes  in  connection  with 
Achiacharus,  in  ix,  11  ;  xiv,  10  ;  and  i,  21  sq.,  in  Vatic.  MS., 
etc.''  It  has  even  been  supposed  by  some  Catholic  scholars 
that  the  name  of  Asmodeus,  the  concei)tion  of  Raphael,  etc., 
which  are  found  in  the  book  of  Tobias,  are  to  be  connected 
with  names  and  conceptions  belonging  originally  to  Persian 
mythology.' 

Although,  as  remarked  long   ago  by  Richard  Simon,  "a 
book  certainly  remains  true  and  divine  whether  it  be  \n\YC 

'  It  is  sometimes  said,  also,  that  the  reason  given  for  Asmodeus  killing  the  seven  hus- 
bands of  Sara  was  tlic  plainly  unhistorical  love  of  that  wicked  spirit  for  her;  but  this 
icason  is  not  given  in  all  the  Texts  of  the  bof>k  of  Tobias,  and  perhaps  is  not  genuine; 
it  is,  however,  found  in  the  Vatican  and  Alexandrine  Greek  Texts,  and  appears  in  the 
Authentic  edition  of  the  Septuagint  by  Sixtus  V. 

'  For  details,  see  "  Revue  IJibliquc  Internationale,"  for  1899,  pp.  50  82. 

•  Cfr.  Jahn,  Introd.,  p.  520;  and  Emanuel  Cosquin,  in  "Revue  Hiblique,"  loc. 
cit.;  etc. 
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history,  or  simply  parabolic,  or  again  history  mixed  with 
parables,"  ^  it  is  none  tlie  less  certain  that  Catholics  will  be 
slow  in  admitting  that  the  book  of  Tobias  should  cease  to 
be  counted  among  the  historical  writings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.' 

§  2.    The  Book  of  Judith. 

I.  Contents  and  Purpose.  This  second  deutero- 
canonical  book  derives  its  name  from  its  heroine,  Judith, 
to  whom  the  last  nine  chapters  (viii-xvi)  directly  refer,  and 
who  is  described  as  delivering  her  native  town  Bethuliaand 
all  Israel  from  destruction. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  book  (i-vii)  we  are  told  how  Na- 
buchodonosor,  king  of  Ninive  in  Assyria,  made  war  upon 
Arphaxad,  king  of  Media,  who  resided  in  the  strong  city  of 
Ecbatana.  Having  threatened  all  who  would  not  join  him, 
he  marched  against  the  Median  king,  slew  him  and  over- 
threw his  city.  After  he  and  his  army  had  celebrated  their 
victory  during  120  days,  he  resolved  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
on  such  peoples  (among  whom  the  Jews  were  reckoned) 
as  had  refused  to  him  their  assistance.  A  rapid  and 
triumphant  march  brought  his  general,  Holophernes,  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Bethulia,  a  small  Jewish  town  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon.  Great  indeed  were  the  fears 
of  the  Jews,  who  had  but  recently  returned  from  captivity. 
Yet,  under  the  direction  of  the  high  priest  Joachim  and  the 
elders,  they  prepared  for  resistance,  and  humbled  them- 
selves in  fasting  and  prayer. 

This  unexpected  resistance  led  Holophernes  to  inquire 
who  this  nation  was.  Whereupon  Achior,  the  chief  of  the 
Ammonites,  gave  a   brief  history  of  the  Hebrews,  in  which 

1  Rich.  Simon,  Histoire  Critique  du  Vicux  Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  58. 
'  For  a  detailed  examination  of  the  principal  difficulties  against  the  book  of  Tobias, 
cce  VioouRoux,  Coknkly,  Gillet,  etc. 
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lie  sliowed  tliat  as  long  as  they  continued  faithful  to  their 
God  they  were  invincible,  and  dissuaded  Holophernes  from 
undertaking  a  war  with  them  unless  he  knew  for  a  fact  that 
they  had  sinned  against  Yahweh.  The  Assyrian  general, 
enraged  at  this  counsel,  ordered  Achior  to  be  delivered  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Bethulia,  by  whom  he  was  well  received. 
The  next  day  Holophernes'  troops  marched  to  Bethulia, 
laid  siege  to  it  and  cut  off  its  supplies  of  water.  After  34 
days  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  such  extremities  that 
they  resolved  to  surrender  sliould  no  help  reach  them  within 
five  days. 

At  this  point  begins  the  second  part  of  the  book  (viii-xvi). 
Judith,  a  pious,  beautiful  and  rich  widow,  hearing  of  the 
conditional  promise  of  surrender,  blames  the  governors  of 
Bethulia  for  having  agreed  to  it,  and  pledges  herself  to  do  a 
thing  that  would  be  perpetually  remembered,  and  to  deliver 
Israel  within  five  days.  Splendidly  attired,  she  goes  forth  by 
night  from  the  town  with  her  maid.  Arrested,  she  is  led  to 
the  tent  of  Holophernes,  who  greatly  admires  her  beauty. 
She  pretends  to  be  a  deserter,  and  afifirms  that,  as  Achior 
had  stated,  the  Hebrews  could  not  indeed  be  conquered  as 
long  as  they  were  faithful  to  their  God,  but  that  in  their 
misery  they  are  about — with  the  permission  of  the  Jerusalem 
refjovcrla — to  turn  into  their  own  use  the  tithes  absolutely 
sacred  to  the  priests  and  thus  sin  against  Yahweh.  She  also 
requests  to  be  allowed  to  go  out  at  night  and  offer  her 
prayers  to  God,  promising  to  let  Holophernes  know  the 
time  when  the  Hebrews,  having  sinned  against  Yahweh, 
might  be  conquered,  and  to  be  his  guide  even  to  Jerusalem. 

Holophernes  granted  her  recpiest,  and  on  the  fourth  day 
made  a  feast  on  her  account,  during  which  he  drank  to  ex- 
cess. When  all  the  guests  had  retired  and  Judith  was  left 
alone  with  the  Assyrian  general,  she  cut  off  his  head  with 
his  own  sword,  and  under  the  cover  of  the  night  made  good 
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her  escape  with  the  bloody  trophy.  Arrived  at  Bethulia, 
she  showed  the  head  of  Holophernes  to  the  elders,  who 
praised  her,  and  next  to  Achior,  who  acknowledged  Yah- 
weh's  power  and  embraced  the  Jewish  religion.  In  the 
morning  the  besieged  sallied  forth,  and  the  Assyrians,  de- 
prived of  their  general,  were  routed. 

The  rejoicings  of  all  the  Jews — among  whom  were  the  high 
priest  and  the  Jerusalem  repovaia,  who  came  to  praise 
Judith — and  the  song  of  Judith,  together  with  an  account 
of  the  remainder  of  her  life,  conclude  the  book. 

From  these  contents  of  the  book  of  Judith — which  are 
substantially  the  same  in  its  various  texts  ^ — it  is  commonly 
inferred  that  the  writer's  purpose  was  clearly  to  show  that 
the  all-powerful  help  of  Yahweh  will  never  be  wanting  to 
the  Jews  as  long  as  they  continue  faithful  in  His  service. 
It  is  precisely  at  the  time  when  they  are  most  sorely  tried 
that  God  will  arise  in  their  behalf,  and  inflict  severe  ven- 
geance on  their  heathen  rulers  (cfr.  v,  22-25  (i^  ^'^IgOj  ^^ 
9,  10  (in  the  Septuagint);  xvi,  19-21).  "The  divine  help 
appears  all  the  more  manifest,  in  this  particular  instance, 
because  the  invading  army  was  more  formidable,  and  be- 
cause the  deliverance  was  wrought  out  through  the  agency 
of  a  woman.  The  virtues  of  Judith,  such  as  her  chastity, 
piety,  prudence,  courage,  patriotism,  are  also — though  in  a 

1  The  book  of  Judith,  like  that  of  Tobias,  was  probably  composed  in  Hebrew.  Like 
the  book  of  Tobias,  too,  it  has  come  down  to  us  in  different  texts,  two  of  which,  "the 
Greek  and  Latin,  are  considered  as  authentic  by  the  Church  '''  (Lesetkk,  Introd.,  vol. 
ii.  p.  316),  although  the  Latin  differs  much  from  the  Greek.  It  is  considerably  shorter 
(it  omits  iv,  8-15  ;  v,  1 1-20,  22-24  '■>  vi,  is  sq.;  etc.),  the  omissions  being  due  probably  to 
the  Aramaic  text  used  by  St.  Jerome,  probably  also  to  the  hurried  and  imperfect  man- 
ner in  which  he  translated  a  book  whose  inspired  cliaracter  he  rejected.  He  describes 
himself  the  manner  in  which  he  made  liis  translation,  in  the  following  terms:  "  Huic 
unam  lucubratiunculam  dcdi,  magis  sensum  e  sensu,  quam  ex  verljo  verl)um  transferens. 
Multorum  codicum  varietatem  vitiosissimam  amputavi ;  sola  ea,  quce  intelligentia  In- 
tegra in  verbis  Chalda;is  invenire  potui  Latinis  expressi."  (I'r:cf.  in  librum  Judith.) 
VoT  details  concerning  these  different  texts,  see  Otto  K.  Fkitzschk,  Handbuch  zu  den 
Apocryphen  ;  Samuel  Davidson,  Introd.,  vol.  ii  ;  Gillkt,  Judith,  p.  82  sqq. ;  etc. 
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secondary  manner — set  fortli  for  tlie  imitation  of  tlie  reader, 
and  tlie  happy  issue  of  her  heroic  undertaking  sliould  in- 
spire the  Jews  with  patience  and  confidence  in  God  when 
groaning  under  the  oppression  of  pagan  conquerors."  ' 

2.  Principal  Opinions  regarding  Authorship.    In 

connection  with  the  book  of  Judith,  as  in  connection  with 
many  other  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  name  of  the 
author  cannot  be  given.  We  are  often  told,  it  is  true,  that 
St.  Jerome  seems  to  ascribe  the  authorship  of  the  book  to 
Judith  herself;  but  this  view  is  based  only  on  a  mistaken 
rendering  of  the  holy  doctor's  words:  *' si  quis  tamen  vult 
recipere  librum  mulieris,"  ^  inasmuch  as  these  words  refer 
directly  to  the  heading  of  the  book,  without  affirming  any- 
thing relatively  to  authorship.  Sixtus  of  Sienna  attributed 
the  book  to  the  high  priest  Eliacim,  spoken  of  in  Judith 
iv,  5;  XV,  9;  Huet,  and  Calmet,  O.S.B.,  to  Josue,  the  high 
priest  contemporary  with  Zorobabel;'  O.  Wolf,  to  Achior 
the  Ammonite.''  But  it  is  manifest  that  these  and  other 
such  ascriptions  of  the  book  to  a  definite  author  are  simply 
guesses  at  authorship;  so  that  it  is  better  to  refrain  from 
putting  forth  any  name,  and  simply  to  confess  that  data 
toward  the  solution  of  the  problem  are  wanting.'' 

3.  Date:  Probably  after  the  Babylonian  Captivity. 

As  regards  the  date  of  composition  of  Judith  contem})orary 
scholars  are  less  unwilling  to  venture  an  opinion  than  in  re- 
gard to  its  authorship.  According  to  some  (Scholz,  Vigou- 
roux,  etc.)  the  facts  recorded  happened  most  likely  under 
Assurbanipal,"   the    son   of    Asarhaddon    and    grandson    of 

'  H.  LhsiVi  KK,  loc.  cit.,  p.  314. 

'  Comment,  on  Agj;cus  (I'atr.  I. at.,  vol.  xxv,  col.  1394). 

•  Cfr.  II  Ksdras  xii,  1. 

•  Judith  V,  5  ;  vi,  7  ;  etc. 

'  Cfr.  VioouKoux,  Man.  Biblique,  vol.  ii,  n.  538;  Lkshtke,  Ioc.  cit.,  p.  315;  etc. 

•  Cfr.,  in  LXX,  Judith  iv,  3  ;  v,  18  sq.  (Vulg.,  v,  22  sq.). 
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Sennacherib,  and  are  recorded  in  such  detail  as  to  imply 
that  they  were  written  down  soon  after  they  occurred; 
whence  they  infer  that  the  book  of  Judith  was  composed 
before  the  Babylonian  captivity.  As,  however,  the  return 
from  Babylon  is  alluded  to  as  past,  this  opinion  should  be 
rejteced/  According  to  others  (Welte,  Zschokke,  Nikes, 
Danko,  Lesetre,  etc.)  Judith  was  written  during  the  Baby- 
lonian exile,  chiefly  because  the  minute  details  given  in  the 
narrative  seem  to  require  that  its  composition  should  be 
placed  as  close  as  possible  to  the  time  at  which  they  oc- 
curred.'^ Others,  however,  (among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
such  Catholic  writers  as  Jahn,  Movers,  Ackermann,  Lenor- 
mant,  Anton  Scholz,  etc.,)  and  indeed  with  greater  proba- 
bility, refer  the  book  of  Judith  to  the  period  after  the 
Captivity.  The  principal  grounds  for  this  last  date  are 
briefly  as  follows:  The  tone  of  the  narrative  seems  to  im- 
ply that  the  Jewish  people  had  long  been  in  a  state  of 
oppression  on  the  part  of  heathen  rulers,  and  of  such  long 
period  of  oppression  we  know,  in  Jewish  history,  only  after 
the  Babylonian  Exile.  The  eves  of  the  Sabbath  and  of 
new  moon  are  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  Pepovcrza  or  San- 
hedrim of  Jerusalem  (cfr.  iv,  8;  viii,  6;  xv,  8),  which  appa- 
rently also  point  to  a  late  date  after  the  Restoration.  To 
these  arguments  Jahn '  adds  :  "  The  practice  observed 
throughout  the  work  of  making  set  speeches  in  the  Grecian 
style,  which  agrees  with  the  Syrian  period,  and  proves  that 
the  author  lived  at  a  time  when,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
Machabean  age,  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  Grecian 
literature.  .  .  .  The  circumcision  of  Achior,  which  is  not 
indeed  at  variance  with  an  ancient  date,  but  suits  a  modern 
one    better."      Lastly,    a   date   long  after   the   Return    from 

•  Cfr.  Jahn,  Introd.,  §241,  p.  526  (Engl.  Transl.) ;   Lksetkh,  loc.  cit.,  p.  315;  etc. 

'  Cfr.  CoKNiu.Y,  Introd  ,  vol.  ii,  part  i,  p.  41  ^  sq. 

'  Introd.  to  the  Old  Testament,  p.  528  (Engl    Transl.). 
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Babylon  would  best  account  for  its  absence  from  the  so- 
called  Canon  of  Esdras. ' 

4.  Arguments  for  and  against  Historical  Char- 
acter. Another  vexed  question  connected  with  the  book 
of  Judith  is  that  of  its  historical  character.  Most  Catholic 
scholars  believing  in  this  historical  character  appeal  in 
favor  of  their  position  to  the  testimony  of  antiquity.  Even 
St.  Jerome,  they  say,  who  did  not  admit  the  canonicity  of 
that  inspired  writing,  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  the 
ancient  Jews  numbered  Judith  among  their  historical  rec- 
ords; and  the  most  illustrious  fathers  of  the  Church  who 
preceded  him  (St.  Clement  of  Rome,  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, Origen,  Tertullian,  St.  Ambrose,  etc.)  regarded  the 
great  heroine  of  the  book  as  unquestionably  a  historical 
personage.  A  second  argument  in  favor  of  the  same  posi- 
tion is  drawn  from  the  contents  themselves  of  the  book.  It 
is  clear,  we  are  told,  that  the  historical  data  supplied  by 
the  whole  work,  and  especially  by  the  first  ])art  (i-vii), 
which  is  entirely  made  up  of  geographical,  chronological, 
etc.,  details,  should  lead  us  to  admit  its  historical  object. 
Lastly,  it  is  claimed  that  all  the  difficulties  urged  in  the 
name  of  the  historical  sciences  against  the  accuracy  of  the 
book  of  Judith  have  met  with  plausible  answers.  The  pre- 
cise period  to  which  the  events  narrated  may  be  ascribed 
is  that  of  King  Manasses  (698-644  B.C.).  While  tliis  prince 
was  in  captivity  with  part  of  his  people,  the  high  ])riest  and 
the  elders  of  the  Jewish  nation  naturally  took  the  lead 
against  foreign  invaders,  and  the  inscriptions  of  Assurbani- 
pal  (668-625)  which  have  been  recently  discovered  confirm 
in  many  ways  the  detailed  accounts  given  in  the  book  of 
Judith.' 

»  Cfr.  the  author's  "  Oeneral  Introd.  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  .Scriptures,"  part  i. 
'  Cfr.  ViGouKoux,  Hible  et  Dccouvcrtcs  Modcrnes,  voL  iv,  livre  iii,  cliap.  v. 
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To  these  arguments  the  advocates  of  the  non-historical 
book  of  Judith  reply  in  the  same  way  as  to  those  adduced 
in  favor  of  the  historical  purpose  of  Tobias.  According  to 
them,  the  testimony  of  the  Church  Fathers,  even  though 
we  should  suppose  it  unanimous,  would  not  decide  authori- 
tatively a  question  which  belongs  to  historical  criticism,  and 
the  historical  details  noticed  in  Judith  might  just  as  well  be 
found  in  a  historical  romance.  As  regards  the  inscriptions 
of  Assurbanipal  so  far  discovered,  however  much  they  might 
confirm  the  data  in  the  first  part  of  Judith,  they  cannot  be 
appealed  to  in  reference  to  its  second  part,  for  they  are 
completely  wanting  in  connection  with  the  second  half  of 
Assurbanipal's  reign.'  Indeed,  in  spite  of  the  Assyrian 
data  which  we  now  possess,  there  are  still  ''^  real  difficulties,'' 
as  admitted  by  Fr.  Vigouroux  and  others,'  in  reference  to 
the  historical  and  geographical  statements  in  the  book  of 
Judith. 

Having  thus  dealt  with  the  grounds  in  favor  of  the  histori- 
cal character  of  the  book  of  Judith,  its  opponents  bring  forth 
two  chief  arguments  as  disproving  it.  According  to  them 
it  is  impossible  to  point  out  a  period  —  even  a  probable 
one  —  in  Jewish  history  to  which  the  events  narrated  in 
Judith,  if  strictly  historical,  can  be  assigned.  Such  a  period 
cannot  be  imagined  either  before  or  after  the  Babylonian 
Captivity:  (A)  not  before  the  Exile,  for  distinct  statements 
concerning  the  Return  are  met  with  in  the  sacred  record/ 
and  their  actual  reference  to  the  return  from  the  Babylonian 
Exile  is  put  beyond  donot  by  the  name  of  the  high  priest 
Joachim,  the  son  of  Josue  and  contemporary  with  Zoro- 
babel,  given  in  Judith  xv,  9  (in  both  the  Vulg.  and  the  LXX 

•  Cfr.  art.  Arphaxad,  in  Vkjoukoux,  Diet,  de  la  Bible. 

2  Les  Livres  Saints  et  la  Critique  Rationaliste,  vol.  iv,  p.  5^5  (.sd  edit.,  1891).  See  also 
art.  Assurbanifial  in  Viooukoux,  Diet,  de  la  Hible  ;  Coknelv,  Iiitroduct.  Speeialis, 
vol.  ii,  p.  i,  pp.  402,  404  ;  etc. 

*  Judith  iv,  3  ;  v,  iS  sq.  (in  LXX);   v,  22,  .!3  (in  Vulg.), 
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Texts)/  as  also  by  the  form  of  government  then  in  vigor, 
viz.,  tiie  higli-priestliood  together  with  the  l^epoi^cria  or 
Sanhedrim  of  Jerusalem  ;  "^  (B)  nor  after  the  Exile,  for,  as 
forcibly  stated  by  Jahn:"The  Hebrews  were  207  years 
subject  to  the  Persians,  then  to  Alexander,  to  the  Ptolemies, 
the  kings  of  Egypt,  and,  last  of  all,  to  the  kings  of  Syria, 
till  they  recovered  their  liberty.  If  anything  like  the  matter 
of  this  history  had  happened,  it  must  have  happened  in 
the  age  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  But  this  is  at  variance 
with  the  statement  that  the  Hebrews  had  had  f/iet'r  temple 
destroyed^  and  had  been  carried  captive,  but  now,  having 
returned  only  a  short  time  before^  had  restored  the  temple 
and  worship  of  God.  Moreover,  no  age  in  all  this  period  wit- 
nessed an  Arphaxad  king  of  Media,  or  a  Nabuchodonosor 
king  of  Ninive.  This  last  place  did  not  even  exist,  for  it 
had  been  destroyed  by  Nabopolassar,  625  B.C.,  and  was 
never  afterward  rebuilt.  "  ' 

The  second  argument  usually  set  forth  against  the  histor- 
ical character  of  the  book  of  Judith  is  the  general  tone  of 
the  work,  which  seems  to  be  rather  that  of  a  non-historical 
writing.  "  Many  of  the  proper  names,  for  instance,  seem 
to  have  been  selected  with  special  reference  to  the  charac- 
ters they  rei)resent  in  the  story.  Such  are  Judith,  '  Jewess  '  ; 
Achior, '  brother  of  light  ;  Bethulia,  '  virgin  of  Yahweli';  and 
Nabuchodonosor,  as  a  common  designation  for  a  dreaded, 
hostile  sovereign."  *  A  large  number  of  details,  while  very 
unlikely  in  themselves,  distinctly  make  for  the-gcneral  effect 
and  purpose   of   the   book  when   considered  as  a  historical 

*  Cfr.  Nehemias  xii,  lo  sqq. 

'  The  time  of  Manasses'  captivity  in  I'>nbylon  seems  to  be  excluded  m  several  ways  : 
(i)  a  return  from  Babylon  could  not  be  spoken  of;  (2)  could  it  be  spoken  of,  then  tiie 
returned  king,  not  tiie  high  priest,  would  be  the  ruler  of  the  time;  (3)  in  Manasses' 
time  idolatry  flourished  in  Palestine-,  and  this  is  excluded  by  Judith's  statements,  viii, 
18  sq.;  etc. 

>  Jno.  Jahn,  Introd.  to  the  Old  Test.,  p.  526  sq.  (Engl.  Transl.), 

*  Y..  C.  BissEi.L,  The  Apocrypha  of  the  C)ld  Test.,  p.  159. 
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romance:  see,  for  instance,  the  discourse  of  Achior  the 
Ammonite,  in  chap,  v  ;  the  manner  in  which  Judith  speaks 
of  what  she  will  do,  in  chap,  viii,  32  (in  LXX)  ;  the  character 
of  Judith,  far  from  praiseworthy  in  many  respects,  and  yet 
highly  praised  for  all  she  did  (cfr.  ix,  13;  xii,  10  sqq. ;  etc.; 
XV,  9  sq.);  the  canticle  ascribed  to  Judith  in  xvi;  etc. 

It  should  be  added,  however,  that  many  of  those  who  re- 
ject the  historical  character  of  the  book  as  a  whole,  admit 
readily  that  it  may  have  a  historical  basis,  and  that  Judith 
herself  was  a  historical  personage.^ 


§  3.    The  Book  of  Esther. 

I.  Contents  and  Principal  Divisions.  The  book  of 
Esther — important  parts  of  which  are  deutoro-canonicaP — 
is  thus  named  from  the  Jewish  maiden  who  became  queen 
of  the  Persian  king  Assuerus  and  successfully  rescued  her 

'  Prof.  Anton  vScholz  denies  all  historicity  to  the  book  of  Judith;  not  so,  apparently, 
the  other  Catholic  scholars,  such  as  Rich.  .Simon,  B.  Lamy,  Jahn,  Movers,  etc.,  who 
reject  the  historical  character  of  that  inspired  writing. 

'■'  These  fragments  are  seven  in  number.  As  they  were  not  found  in  the  Hebrew,  but 
only  in  the  Old  Latin  and  the  Kou't)  'ExSocri?,  St.  Jerome  did  not  believe  in 
their  canonical  character  and  consequently  put  them  simply  at  the  end  of  his  Latin  trans- 
lation, indicating  at  the  same  time  the  place  to  which  they  referred  in  the  narrative.  In 
our  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  book  we  assign  to  them  their  proper  place  ;  but  we 
subjoin  a  scheme  showing  their  respective  positions  in  the  LXX  and  tiie  Vulgate  : 


Place  in  the  LXX. 

Place  in  the  Vulgate. 

I. 

The  dream  of  Mardochai  explained; 

the  book  carried  into  Kgypt     . 

X,  4-xi,  1. 

X,  4-xi,  I. 

2. 

The  dream  of  Mardochai,   and  plot 

of  the  two  eunuchs 

Prologue  before  i,  i. 

xi,  2-xii. 

3- 

Edict  of  Assuerus  against  the  Jews.. 

After  iii,  13. 

xiii,  1-7. 

4 

The  prayers  of  Mardochai  and  Es- 

ther                 

After  iv,  17. 

xiii,  8-xiv. 

s- 

Mardochai's  advice  to  Esther  to  pe- 

tition the  king  for  the  Jews  . 

After  iv,  8. 

XV,  1-3. 

6. 

The    scene    between    Assuerus    and 

Esther         ....        

X,  1-2. 

XV,  4-ig. 

7- 

The    king's    edict    in   favor  of    the 

Jews 

After  viii,  13. 

xvi. 

_ 

As  regards  the  primitive  language  and  position  of  those  fragments,  cfr.  Du  Rossi, 
Specimen  variarum  lect'onum  (Tiibingen,  1783). 
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countrymen  from  the  destruction  compassed  by  Aman,  the 
king's  favorite  courtier. 

The  dream  of  Mardochai,  which  oi)ens  tlie  book  and  is  a 
summary  of  its  contents,  speaks  of  two  great  dragons  which 
fought  against  each  other,  and  whose  fight  would  have 
caused  the  destruction  "of  the  nation  of  the  just  "  had  not 
a  little  fountain  soon  grown  into  a  river  and  saved  God's 
people. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  (i-iii,  15;  xii-xiii,  7)  relates  the 
events  which  gradually  led  to  the  issuing  of  a  decree  of  exter- 
mination against  the  Jews.  Esther,  without  regard  to  her 
Jewish  origin,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  queen  by  Assuerus, 
the  Persian  king.  Not  long  afterwards,  her  kinsman  Mar- 
dochai discovered  the  plot  of  two  eunuchs  against  the 
monarcli,  and  through  Esther  gave  information  of  it  to 
Assuerus,  who  had  them  put  to  death  at  once.  This  exe- 
cution irritated  Aman,  who,  having  become  prime  minister 
of  the  kingdom,  was  refused  by  Mardochai  the  prostration 
which  the  Persian  king  had  ordered  all  to  pay  to  him. 
Thereuj^on  Aman  secured  a  royal  edict  commanding  that 
all  the  Jews  in  the  whole  empire  should  be  j)ut  to  death  in 
one  day. 

In  the  second  part  (iv-x,  3;  xiii,  8-xv)  we  are  told  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Jews  were  rescued  from  destruction. 
Mardochai  sent  a  messenger  to  Esther,  entreating  her  to  ap- 
pear before  Assuerus  in  behalf  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  to 
this  the  queen  consented.  She  met  with  a  gracious  recep- 
tion and  requested  that  the  king  and  Aman  would  dine  with 
her.  During  the  bancjuet  she  made  and  obtained  a  s.imilar 
request  for  the  next  day.  This  second  invitation  i)uffed  up 
Aman,  who  erected  across  at  his  house,  intending  that  ihe 
next  day  the  hated  Mardochai  should  be  fastened  thereon. 
But  this  very  night  the  sleepless  monarch  had  the  annals  of 
his  reign  read  to  him,  and,  having  been  told  that  Mardochai 
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had  not  been  rewarded  for  his  former  service,  ordered  in  the 
morning  Aman  to  bestow  upon  him  ahnost  royal  honors. 
During  the  evening  banquet,  Esther  accused  the  prime  min- 
ister of  plotting  against  her  life  and  that  of  her  people; 
whereupon  Aman  was  fastened  to  the  gibbet  he  had  pre- 
pared for  Mardochai  The  latter,  having  succeeded  to 
Aman's  charge,  obtained  from  Assuerus  permission  for  the 
Jews  to  take  a  bloody  revenge  upon  their  enemies,  and,  in 
memory  of  the  deliverance  of  his  people,  instituted  the  an- 
nual feast  of  Phurim. 

The  book  concludes  with  the  description  of  the  greatness 
of  Assuerus  and  of  his  Jewish  prime  minister,  whose  dream 
had  been  perfectly  fulfilled  (xvi). 

2.    Purpose,  Author  and  Date  of  Composition. 

These  contents  of  the  book  of  Esther  resemble  in  many 
ways  those  of  the  book  of  Judith.  In  both  inspired  writ- 
ings a  woman  appears  as  the  chief  instrument  toward  the 
deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  an  imminent  danger,  and  in 
both  no  miracle  is  described  to  account  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  God's  chosen  people  from  their  pagan  rulers. 
Prayer  plays  an  important  part  in  both  cases,  and  a  revenge- 
ful spirit  betrays  itself  in  both  writings,  wliich  likewise  ter- 
minate by  the  institution  of  a  festival  destined  to  commem- 
orate the  successful  issue  of  the  fight  between  the  Jews 
and  their  oppressors.  These  and  other  such  resemblances 
point  apparently  to  one  and  the  same  general  purpose, 
which  in  tlie  case  of  the  book  of  Estlier  is  undoubtedly  to 
inculcate  upon  tlie  Jews  the  great  lesson  that  God  watches 
over  His  chosen  people  in  the  midst  of  their  trials,  and  in 
due  time   brings   about  the  destruction  of    their  enemies.^ 

*  Cfr.  Estlier  x,  4-12.  Cfr.  H.  LKSKTur:,  Introd.,  vol.  ii,  p.  325  sq.  ;  W.  H.  Brn- 
NETT,  A  Primer  of  the  Bible,  p.  111.  This  lesson,  however,  comes  out  distinctly  only 
from  the  complete  text  of  I'.sther  in  the  LXX  and  the  Vulgate.  Tlie  Hebrew  form  of 
the  book  does  not  contain  any  mention  of  Clod's  name,  or  the  prayers  of  Estlier  and 
Mardochai  to  the  Almighty. 
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Side  by  side  with  this  main  object  of  the  narrative  of  Esther 
there  is  another  which,  however  secondary,  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of.  It  is  highly  probable  that  it  was  also  written 
with  a  view  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  feast  of  Phurim  and 
to  suggest  motives  for  its  observance.'  Such  a  signal  na- 
tional triumph  well  deserved  to  be  perpetually  remembered, 
and  the  book  which  recorded  it  in  detail  soon  acquired 
great  popularity  among  the  Jews. 

While  these  aims  of  the  author  of  the  book  of  Esther  can 
be  ascertained  by  means  of  the  contents  of  his  work,  his 
own  name  will  ever  remain  unknown,  through  lack  of  both 
intrinsic  and  extrinsic  evidence.  It  is  true  that  the  Talmud 
{Baba  bathra  15")  assigns  the  authorship  to  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue; but,  as  is  now  commonly  admitted  by  biblical  schol- 
ars, the  existence  of  such  a  body  of  Jewish  rabbis  whose 
mission  it  was  to  settle  the  questions  relative  to  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful;  so  that  in  connec- 
tion with  the  present  question,  as  in  connection  with  many 
others  referring  to  Holy  Writ,  what  is  often  styled  the  tra- 
dition o  the  Jews  cannot  be  depended  upon.  It  is  true 
also  that  Clement  of  Alexandria,  on  the  basis  of  ix,  20,  has 
ascribed  the  book  to  Mardochai  ;  l)ut  this  passage  refers  to 
him  only  the  authorship  of  official  letters  prescribing  the  ob- 
servance of  the  feast  of  Phurim,  and  Mardochai  is  spoken  of 
in  the  third  person;  St.  Augustine  has  thought  of  Esdras  as 
the  i)Ossible  author;  etc.  In  reality,  the  name  of  the  author 
is  "  unknown,"  '  allhougli  many  of  those  who  regard  the 
bojok  of  Estlier  as  a  historical  work  still  surmise  that  it  is 
based  on  memoirs  left  by  Mardochai,  and  utilized  by  an  in- 
spired editor  nearly  contemporary  with  him.       Their  main 

'  In  the  eyes  of  those  who  reject  the  deutero-canonical  fragments  this  is  tlie  princi- 
pal object  of  the  book  <jf  Estlicr.  15ut,  as  proved  in  tlic  autlior's  "  (General  Introd.  to 
the  Study  of  the  Ihjly  Scriptures,"  these  fragnients  must  be  considered  as  sacred 
and  canonicaL 

"  VlGoi'KOUX,  Manuel    Hiblique,  vol.  ii,  n.  54(j. 
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ground  is  the  close  acquaintance  evinced  by  the  writer 
with  Persian  life  and  institutions,  with  the  character  of 
Xerxes  as  made  known  to  us  by  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion, etc/  But  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  such  close  ac- 
quaintance can  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  admitting 
that  documents  contemporary  with  the  events,  though 
not  written  by  Mardochai,  have  been  faithfully  reproduced 
by  a  writer  even  later  than  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian 
domination.  Indeed  several  facts  seem  to  require  that 
we  should  admit  for  the  composition  of  the  book  of 
Esther  a  date  later  than  the  conquest  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire by  Alexander  the  Great  (332  B.C.).  This  is  the  case  (i) 
with  the  statements  in  i,  i  sq.,  where  it  is  implied  that  Susan 
had  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Persian  kingdom,  a 
thing  which  came  to  pass  only  after  Alexander's  conquest; 
where  also  the  extent  of  Assuerus'  dominion  is  described  in 
a  vague  way,  as  though  unknown  at  the  time  of  writing; 
(2)  with  the  explanations  of  Persian  usages  which  are  given 
in  i,  13,  19;  iv,  11;  viii,  8,  for  this  seems  to  imply  that  such 
usages  have  long  been  unfamiliar  to  the  readers;  (3)  with  the 
spirit  of  separatedness  from  the  Gentiles,"  the  sense  of  wrong 
in  the  mind  of  the  Jews,  the  spirit  of  revenge — against 
which  Our  Lord  will  one  day  enter  a  protest' — which  agree 
better  with  a  time  much  later  than  Xerxes'  reign,  and  point 
to  "  the  specifically  Jewish  spirit,  as  that  spirit  was  grad- 
ually formed  under  the  pressure  of  foreign  rule  in  post-ex- 
ilic times";*  (4)  with  ''the  diction  which  would  well  agree 
with  the  Greek  period  or  even  the  3d  cent.  B.C.,  for,  though 
superior  to  that  of  the  Chronicler,  and  more  accommodated 
to  the    model    of  the  earlier  books,  it   contains   many  late 

'  For  the  other  grounds  see  II.  Lksrthf:,  Introduction,  vol.  ii,  p.  329. 
'  Cfr.  Ksther  iii,  8  ;  etc. 
'  Matt.  V,  43  ;    Luke  ix,  54,  55. 

*  K.  Kautz.sch,  An  Outline  of  the  History  of  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament, 
p.  131. 
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words  and  idioms,  and  exhibits  much  deterioration  in  syn- 
tax ";  '  lastly,  (5)  with  the  references  to  "  the  Macedonians," 
and  to  the  plot  of  Aman  as  an  attempt  on  his  part  at  trans- 
ferring "  the  king  of  the  Persians  to  the  Macedonians," 
which  are  found  in  xvi,  10,  14. 

3.  Principal  Arguments  for  and  against  His- 
torical Character.  Three  principal  opinions  have  been 
admitted  during  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century 
respecting  the  historical  character  of  the  book  of  Esther. 
Most  Catholic  and  a  comparatively  few  Protestant  scholars 
maintain  still  that  the  narrative  is  thoroughly  historical. 
The  following  are  their  principal  grounds:  (i)  the  writer  of 
the  book  clearly  intended  to  compose  a  historical  work,  for 
he  gives  diligently  the  names  of  even  unimportant  person- 
ages,'' refers  distinctly  to  the  annals  of  the  Persians,'  and 
oftentimes  notes  down  the  year,  month,  or  even  day  on 
which  an  event  occurred;*  (2)  the  feast  of  Phurim  (or 
*'  lots  "),  celebrated  in  the  time  of  Josephus^  by  all  the  Jews 
scattered  throughout  the  world,  and  alluded  to  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Machabees'  as  "the  day  of  Mardochai,"  is 
down  to  the  present  day  a  standing  memorial  of  the  episode 
recorded  in  the  book  of  Esther;  (3)  the  minute  accuracy  in 
regard  to  Persian  manners  and  customs,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  palace  at  Susan,  is  borne  out  by  modern 
travellers  and  explorers,^  and  fully  supported  by  Herodotus 
and  other  ancient  writers;  (4)  the  conduct  of  Assuerus  is  in 
harmony  with   the  vain,  capricious  character  of  Xerxes  as 

*  Dkivek,  Introd.  to  Literat.  of  Old  Test.,  p.  484, 
'  Esther  i.  10,  14;  ii.  8,  14,  21  ;  v,  10 ;  etc. 

3  Cfr.  ii,  23 ;  vi,  I  ;  x,  2. 

*  Cfr.  i,  3  ;  ii,  16  ;  iii,  7.  13  ;  viii,  12  ;  ix,  1. 

*  Cfr.  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  Book  xi,  cliap.  vi,  §  13. 

*  1 1  Mach.  XV,  37. 

'  Cfr.  G.  Kawmnson,  Historical  Illustrations  of  the  Old  Test.,  p.  208  sqq.  (Chicago, 
j88o)  ;  MoKiKK  ;  Kkk(;u.ssc)N  ;  and  csj)ccially  Dikui.afov,  La  Perse;  A  .Suse,  journal 
des  fouilles  ;  Le  livre  d' Esther  et  le  Palais  d'Assudrus  ;  etc. 
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known  through  other  sources  of  information/  and  may 
therefore  account  for  several  details  in  the  narrative  which 
might  otherwise  appear  incredible;  (5)  it  may  be  gathered 
from  Herodotus  (Book  vii,  chap,  viii)  that  Xerxes  held  a 
great  council  of  war  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign  before  he 
started  for  Greece,  and  that  he  returned  to  his  capital  in  the 
spring  of  his  seventh  year^ — and  this  agrees  with  the  dates 
assigned  to  his  great  feast  and  his  choice  of  Esther  to  suc- 
ceed Vasthi;^  (6)  the  narrative,  though  containing  very 
many  proper  names,  does  not  exhibit  a  single  one  that  may 
not  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  idiom  of  Cyrus  and 
Darius:  now  this  would  not  be  possible  in  the  work  of  a 
writer  who  would  have  composed  a  historical  romance  after 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great." 

Other  scholars,  struck  with  what  they  consider  the  his- 
torical improbabilities  of  the  contents  of  Esther,  regard  the 
whole  book  as  a  work  of  pure  imagination,  written  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  the  feast  of  Phurim  popular  among 
the  Jews.  Among  these  improbabilities  may  be  mentioned 
the  six  months'  feast  (i,  4),  which  involved  almost  a  full 
year's  absence  of  the  Persian  governors  from  their  respective 
provinces ;  the  stupidity  of  the  decree  that  "  husbands 
should  be  rulers  and  masters  in  their  houses"  (i,  22), 
though  framed  by  "wise  men";  the  representation  of  Esther 
as  the  queen  (11,  16  sq, ;  iii,  7;  cfr.  i,  19)  between  the  sev- 
enth and  ninth  years  of  Xerxes'  reign,  for  the  queen  at  tliat 
time  was  Amestris,  and  further  the  queen  was  to  be  selected 
from  the  seven  noble  families  of  Persia;^  the  age  of  Mar- 

'  Cfr.,  for  instance,  Herodotus,  History,  Book  vii,  chaps,  x.xiv,  xxxv,  xxxvii-xxxix ; 
Book  ix,  chap,  cviii.  S^e  also  Vkioukoix,  Livres  Saints  et  Critique  Rationaliste, 
vol.  iv. 

"  Herodotus,  Book  ix,  chaps,  cvii-cix. 

3  Esther  i,  3  ;  ii,  fi. 

••  Cfr.  J.  Oppert,  in  Annales  de  Philosophic  Chretiennc  (i.S'14),  and  Revue  des  Etudes 
Juives  (1894). 

*  Ili.RouoTus,  History,  Book  vii.  chaj).  cxiv;    Book  ix,  thap.  cix  .sq.;   Book  iii,  chap. 
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docbai,  "at  least  130,"  as  inferred  from  ii,  6-7  and  xi,  4, 
and  of  Esther,  hardly  young  enough  to  charm  Assuerus  by 
her  beauty  (ii,  17);  the  public  notification  of  the  decree  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Jews  eUveii  montl>s  before  it  should 
be  carried  out;  the  ignorance  of  Esther's  nationality  by 
both  Assuerus  and  Aman,  though  she  constantly  communi- 
cated with  jMardochai  frequently  present  "in  the  king's 
gate"  and  well  known  as  a  Jew  (iii,  4,  6);  the  un-Oriental 
long  toleration  of  Mardochai  by  Aman  ;  the  immense 
slaughter  of  Persians  by  the  Jews,  despite  their  superiority 
in  numbers;  etc.,  etc.^  Beside  these  improbabilities,  the 
same  critics  bid  us  to  bear  in  mind  that  "  the  narrative  as  a 
whole  seems  to  read  as  a  romance  rather  than  as  a  history: 
the  incidents  at  each  stage  seem  laid  so  as  to  prepare  for 
the  next,  which  duly  follows  without  hitch  or  interruption."  " 
Of  this  description  may  be  mentioned  the  dream  ])reparatory 
to  the  whole  story,  and  usually  found  in  dramatic  compo- 
sitions; the  reason  for  the  delay  between  the  third  and  the 
seventh  year,  which  is  explained  by  the  long  prejiarations 
necessary  for  the  introduction  of  each  woman  to  the  king 
(ii,  12,  14,  17),  although  several  had  already  been  presented 
to  him  (ii,  17);  the  plot  of  the  eunuchs  discovered  by  Mar- 
dochai, who,  however,  is  not  fittingly  rewarded;  the  offence 
taken  by  Aman,  yec  not  punished  at  once;  the  invitation  to 
a  second  banquet  by  Esther;  the  preparing  of  the  gallows 
for  Mardochai;  tlie  wakeful  night  of  Assuerus  (vi);  the 
mortification  of  Aman;  the  significant  words  of  his  wife  and 
wise  men  (vi,  13);  Assuerus'  departure  from  the  place  of 
the  banquet,  and  Aman's  entreaty  for  his  own  life  (vii,  7); 
the  eunuch's  proi)osal  to  hang  Aman  instead  of  Mardochai, 
which   presupposes  his  knowledge  of  the  gallows  erected  in 

'  P'or  answers  to  some  of  tliesc  difficulties,  sec  ViciouKoux,  Hibie  et  Dc'couvertes 
Motlcrncs  ;   H.  Lkskikk,  Introduct.,  vol.  ii ;  eU;. 

2  I)Kivi:i<.  Iiitrod..  p.  482  sq.  See  also  K.  Kautzsch,  loc.  cit.,  p.  130;  Hasjings, 
I)itt.  of  llic  Miblc,  art.  Estlier  (hook  of)    p.  775. 
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Aman's  house, — all  this,  and  more,  forms,  we  are  told, 
a  series  of  contrasts  and  coincidences  which  culminates 
precisely  in  the  fulfilment  of  Mardochai's  dream,  so  that  the 
romantic  character  of  the  whole  book  is  manifest  to  every 
attentive  reader. 

In  answer  to  the  argument  from  the  feast  of  Phurim, 
those  who  deny  the  historical  character  of  the  book  of 
Esther  allege  that  the  story  of  Esther  was  engrafted  on  a 
festival  already  in  vogue  among  the  Jews,  and  "  probably 
connected  with  the  Persian  Phurdigan  festival,  a  Spring  and 
New  Year's  feast,  which  w^is  also  kept  in  memory  of  the 
dead,  and  on  which  the  Persians  still  send  to  each  other 
presents  and  sweets."^  By  means  of  this  story,  it  is  said, 
the  festival  obtained  a  more  national  character  and  soon 
became  very  widely  observed. 

According  to  a  third  opinion,  the  writer  shows  himself  so 
well  acquainted  with  Persian  manners  and  institutions  that 
*'  the  narrative  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted  to  have  a 
substantial  historical  basis;  yet  it  includes  items  that  are 
not  strictly  historical.  The  elements  of  the  narrative  were 
supplied  to  the  author  by  tradition,  and,  aided  by  his  knowl- 
edge of  Persian  life  and  customs,  he  combined  them  into  a 
consistent  picture.  In  some  cases  the  details  were  colored 
already  by  tradition  before  they  came  to  the  author's  hand; 
in  other  cases  they  owe  their  present  form  to  the  author's 
love  of  dramatic  effect."'"^ 

This  last  opinion  is  the  one  more  widely  accepted  among 
contemporary  Critics. 

1  E.  Kautzsch,  loc.  cit.,  p.  131  (Engl.  Transl.)  ;  D.  C).  Wilokhoek,  on  Esther;  etc. 
The  connection  of  the  Hebrew  feast  of  Phurim  with  a  lieathen  festival  lias  been  urged 
on  the  basis  tliat  Marclochai  reminds  us  of  Marduk  ;  Aman,  of  the  Elamite  god  Hum- 
man  ;  Vashti,  of  an  Klamite  goddess;  and  Esther,  of  Isiitar.    (Kautzsch,  ibid.,  footn.) 

'  Dkivkk,  Introd.,  p.  483. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

THE    BOOKS    OF    THE    MACHABEES. 

§  I .    The  First  Book  of  the  Machabees. 

I.  Name  and  General  Contents.  The  name  of  the 
first  deutero-canonical  book  of  the  Machabees  is  derived 
from  that  of  the  heroic  family  which  led  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence against  the  Syrian  rulers.  As  the  valiant  deeds 
of  the  Machabees  form  its  chief  contents,  it  has  naturally 
received  the  name  of  those  glorious  champions  of  Jewish 
liberty;  *  so  that  its  usual  title — like  that  of  most  historical 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament — has  no  reference  to  author- 
ship.'' 

After  a  brief  introduction  (i,  1-9)  concerning  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  partition  of  his  em- 
pire am.ong  his  generals  (331-175  B.C.),  the  writer  narrates, 
in  the  first  part  of  his  work  (i,  lo-ii),  how  the  efforts  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  root  out  national  customs  and 
worship  from  among  the  Jews  led  to  an  uprising  headed  by 
Mathathias  and  his  sons,  how  also  the  aged  Mathathias  soon 

1  This  is  true  likewise  of  our  second  deutero-canonical  book  of  the  Machabees.  Tn 
regard  to  the  more  probable  meaning  of  the  word  "  Machabees,"  see  the  author's 
"  Outlines  of  Jewish  History,'"  p.  340;  and  E.  C.  Bisski.l^  The  Apocrypha,  p.  474  sq. 
Details  concerning  the  Apocryphal  (3d  and  4th)  books  of  the  Machabees  will  be  found 
in  the  author's  "  General  Introd.  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  p.  130  sqq. ;  and 
art.  Maccabees,  in  Hasiings,  Diet,  of  llu-  Bible,  vol.  iii,  p.  192  sqq. 

'^  Origrn  (in  EusKuius,  Ecclesiastical  History,  Book  vi,  chap,  xxv)  speaks  of  "  the 
Machabees  ('!"a  \\a.KKa.^a.\.Ka)  as  inscribed  Stxrbeth  Sarhanaiel,''^  a  title  the  meaning  of 
which  cannot  be  ascertained. 

3^>S 
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succumbed  under  tlie  severe  fatigues  of  an  active  campaign 
(161  B.C.).  The  second  part  of  the  book  (iii-ix,  22)  re- 
lates in  detail  the  various  events  which  took  phice  under  the 
leadership  of  Judas  Machabeus,  and  which  terminated  in  the 
defeat  and  deatli  of  that  hero  early  in  161  B.C.  The  third 
part  (ix,  23-xii)  describes  the  substitution  of  Jonathan  in- 
stead of  his  brother  Judas  Machabeus,  and  his  leadership 
and  high-priesthood,  till  he  was  treacherously  captured  by 
the  Syrian  general  Tryphon  (141  B.C.).  The  fourth  part 
(xlii-xvi,  22),  after  having  recorded  the  accession  of  Simon, 
the  eldest  son  of  Mathathias,  tells  of  his  prudent  and  skil- 
ful administration  as  the  prince  and  hereditary  high  priest 
of  the  Jews,  and  concludes  with  the  statement  that  the  re- 
mainder of  his  history  is  contained  in  "  the  book  of  the 
days  of  his  priesthood  "  (xvi,  23,  24).  These  four  parts 
cover  a  i)eriod  of  40  years  (175-135  B.C.),  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Antiochus  IV.  to  the  death  of  Simon,  and  are  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  four  great  Macha- 
bean  leaders:  Mathathias,  Judas,  Jonathan  and  Simon. 

2.  Original  Language:  Hebrew  or  Aramaic.    The 

two  oldest  forms  under  which  the  first  book  of  the  Machabees 
has  come  down  to  us  are  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  texts. 
As  regards  the  latter,  it  has  always,  and  justly,  been  con- 
sidered as  a  generally  faithful  and  accurate  rendering  of  the 
Septuagint  text.*  The  Greek  form,  on  the  contrary,  has 
sometimes  been  regarded  as  exhibiting  the  primitive  text  of 
that  sacred  book.  The  well-nigh  universal  view,  however, 
at  the  present  day,  is  that  the  Greek  text  is  also  a  translation 
from  the  original  Hebrew.     "  The  internal  evidence  point- 

'  Owinjj  to  the  fact  that  St.  Jerome  did  not  I)elicve  in  tlie  canonical  cliaracter  of  the 
first  book  of  the  NLicIiabees,  and  Iience  declined  to  render  it  into  Latin,  our  Latin  text 
embodied  in  the  Vulgate  is  a  part  of  the  Old  Latin  Version  wliicli  goes  back  to  the  early 
days  of  Cliristianity.  For  details  concerning  tlie  canonicity  of  the  books  of  the  Macha- 
bees, and  the  antiquity  and  characteristics  cf  the  Old  Latin  Version,  see  the  autiior's 
"  General  Introduct.  to  tlie  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures." 
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ing  in  this  direction  is,"  as  we  are  told  by  a  recent  scholar/ 
"  cumulative  and  convincing.  The  cast  of  the  sentences  is 
decisive  in  favor  of  a  Hebrew  original:  Old  Testament 
phrases  are  constantly  incorporated;  and  the  Hebraistic 
character  of  the  Greek  is  very  pronounced.  Such  expres- 
sions as  the  opening  phrase,  *  And  it  came  to  pass*  (cfr. 
Judg.  i,  i;  Ruth  i,  i;  Esdras  i,  i;  etc.); '  the  saying  was  good 
in  their  eyes'  (I  Mach.  i,  13);  '  after  two  full  years,'  literally 
years  of  days  (i,  29);  '  and  it  became  a  place  to  lie  in  wait 
in  against  the  sanctuary,'  lit.  and  it  became  for  an  ambush^ 
etc.  (1,36);  'the  sons  of  pride'  (ii,  47);  'neither  suffered 
they  the  sinner  to  triumph,'  lit.  gave  they  a  horn  to  a  sinner 
(ii,  48);  etc.,  .  .  .  inevitably  suggest  a  Hebrew  original. 
,  .  .  There  are  besides  throughout  the  book  several  pas- 
sages the  difficulties  of  which  can  be  explained  only  on  the 
hypothesis  of  errors  in  translation  (for  inst.,  vi,  i;  xi,  28; 
xiv,  5)."  This  internal  evidence  is  apparently  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  St.  Jerome  (f  420),  who,  in  his  Prologus 
Galeatus,  writes:  "  Machabaeorum  primum  librum  hebraicum 
reperi." 

In  reality,  the  question  of  the  original  language  of  the 
first  book  of  the  Machabees  is  not  one  as  between  Hebrew 
and  Greek,  but  one  as  between  Hebrew  and  Aramaic.  The 
vernacular  of  Palestine  in  the  period  immediately  before 
Christ  was  certainly  Aramaic,  and  much,  if  not  all,  of  the 
Hebraistic  diction  usually  pointed  out  as  proving  a  Hebrew 
original  is  easily  accounted  for  by  supposing  an  Aramaic 
original,  in  the  same  way  as  the  many  Hebraisms  of  the  Greek 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew  point  not  directly  to  a  He- 
brew, but  simply  to  an  Aramaic,  original  text.  St.  Jerome 
says  indeed  tliat  he  found  the  first  book  of  the  Machabees 

'  Rev.  W.  Faikwkatiihk,  The  First  Rook  of  Maccabees,  in  the  Camhridi;e  Hihle 
Series,  p.  40  sq.  ;  see  also  Vigockoi'x,  Manuel  IJiblique,  vol.  ii,  n.  565  ;  Sam,  David- 
son, Introd.  to  the  Old  Test.,  vol.  iii ;  etc. 
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in  the  Hebrew  language,  but  he  does  not  affirm  expliciily 
that  this  was  its  original  language;'  and  the  title  of  Sarbeth 
Sarlhinaiel  gwtw  by  Origen  (f  254)  to  at  least  the  first  book 
of  the  Machabees  is  not  unlikely  an  Aramaic  heading.- 

3.  Author  and  Date  of  Composition.  Both  inter- 
nal and  external  evidence  are  equally  lacking  in  regard  to 
the  name  of  the  author  of  the  first  book  of  the  Machabees. 
Hence  it  is  by  a  pure  conjecture — and  indeed  one  which  ap- 
pears in  opposition  to  chap,  xvi,  23,  24 — that  Bellarmin, 
Cornelius  a  Lapide,  and  a  few  other  scholars  have  ascribed 
the  book  to  John  Hyrcanus,  the  son  and  successor  of  Si- 
mon Machabeus.  Some  other  names — for  instance,  those  of 
Simon,  one  of  the  sons  of  Mathathias;  Judas,  mentioned  in 
n  Mach.  ii,  14  as  having  "gathered  together  all  such  things 
as  were  lost  bv  the  war  we  had  ":  etc. — have  also  been  set 
forth.  In  reality,  as  remarked  long  ago  by  St.  Isidore  of 
Seville,'  the  author's  name  is  absolutely  unknown.  He  was 
most  likely  a  Palestinian  Jew,  as  may  be  inferred  from  his 
language,  his  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  Holy  Land, 
and  his  deep  sympathy  with  the  heroes  whose  deeds  he 
records. 

As  regards  the  time  at  which  he  comjwsed  his  work  only 
an  approximate  date  can  be  given.  The  latest  date  to 
which  it  can  be  assigned  can  indeed  be  determined  with 
certainty,  for,  as  granted  by  all,  the  unsuspecting  and  even 
laudatory  manner  in  which  the  author  speaks  of  the  Rom;(ns 

•  Cfr.  Abbd  Gii.let,  Les  MachabL-es,  p.  23  ;  H.  Ewai.d,  History  of  Israel,  vol.  v, 
p.  464  (footn.  3,  Enpl.  Transl.). 

2  Cfr.  Emil  Schi'rkk,  The  Jewish  Pc-ojilo  in  the  Time  of  C'hrist,  vol.  iii,  second 
division,  p.  o  (New  York.  1R01I.  See  .tIso  I'.p.  1 1  anni:iii  lu,,  Mistoire  de  la  Kevt'lation 
Hiblique,  vol.  ii,  p.  io<')  (Erendi  Transl  ).  The  Syriac  translation  of  I  Machab.  em- 
bodied in  vol    iv  of  the  London  Tolyglott  was  made  directly  from  the  (Ireek. 

3  On  Etymolojjies,  Book  vi,  chap.  ii.  (Mi(;m;,  Pair.  Lat..  vol.  82,  tol.  2;^^.)  See 
ViGOUROux,  loc.  cit.,  n.  566;  Gii.i.Er,  loc.  cil.,  p.  24;  Coknki.v,  Inttod.,  vol.  ii, 
part  i,  p.  453;  etc. 
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in  chap,  viii  makes  it  plain  that  he  wrote  before  Pompey 
plundered  Jerusalem,  in  64  b.c.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the 
earliest  date  to  which  it  should  be  ascribed,  for  the  refer- 
ence to  the  annals  of  the  high-priesthood  of  John  Hyrcanus 
for  further  details  concerning  that  prince,  which  is  found 
in  its  concluding  verses  (xvi,  23,  24),  can  be  understood  m 
two  different  ways.  It  may  imply  that  the  first  book  of  the 
Machabees  was  composed  during  the  government  of  Hyr- 
canus or  after  his  death,  which  occurred  in  105  b.c.^  Refer- 
ences of  this  kind  are  usually  to  well-known  works  already 
in  circulation,  so  that  the  passage  seems  to  point  to  a  public 
document  which  would  hardly  have  been  current  till  after 
it  narrated  the  death  of  that  high  priest.  If  so,  the  first 
book  of  the  Machabees  must  have  been  written  between 
these  two  limits,  between  105  and  64  b.c;  but  the  exact 
year  cannot  be  determined.  As,  however,  it  contains  no  al- 
lusion to  any  event  later  than  the  death  of  John  Hyrcanus, 
the  likelihood  is  that  no  considerable  time  elapsed  between 
the  composition  of  the  work  and  the  demise  of  the  prince, 
and  that  it  belongs  to  the  first  or  second  decade  of  the  first 
century  before  our  era. 

4.  Historical  Value.  Composed  so  near  the  events 
which  it  narrates,  the  ist  book  of  the  Machabees  has  a  great 
historical  value  even  in  the  eyes  of  Protestant  scholars  who 
do  not  admit  its  sacred  character.  This  is  the  case,  for  in- 
stance, with  C.  L.  W.  Grimm,*  who  calls  it  *'  a  record  of 
priceless  value";  with  H.  Ewald,^  who  says  that  "  it  breathes 
the  freshest  insi)iration  of  the  peculiar  elevation  of  the  time"; 
and  with  Emil  Schiirer,''  who  regards  it  as  "  one  of  the  most 

•  Cfr.  Vir.ouHoi.'x,  loc.  cit. 

2  Kxefi^et.  Handbuch  zu  I  Maccab. 

3  History  of  Israel,  vol.  v,  p.  463  (Riifjl.  Transl.,  1874). 

*  History  (jf  the  Jewish   I'ecjple  in  tlie  Time  of  Jesus  Clirist,  divis.  ii,  vol.  iii, 
p.  8  (EnRJ.  Transl.,  1S91). 
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valuable  sources  we  possess  for  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
people." 

Such  a  high  estimate  of  the  historical  value  of  the  book 
is  fully  justified  by  an  examination  of  its  contents.  "The 
writer's  habit,"  says  a  recent  Protestant  commentator  al- 
ready quoted,  "  of  dating  the  chief  events  according  to  a 
fixed  era  (the  Seleucid  era  of  B.C.  312);  tlie  general  agree- 
ment of  his  chronology  with  that  of  Greek  and  Roman 
authors,  and  witli  the  data  furnished  by  extant  coins  of  that 
period;  tlie  frankness  and  self-restraint  shown  by  him  in 
chronicling  victory  or  defeat  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  and 
in  speaking  of  their  adversaries;  the  absence  from  his  pages 
of  tawdry  ornamentation  and  weak  supernaturalisni, — all 
combine  to  give  to  his  work  the  stamp  of  authentic  history. 
So  that,  in  spite  of  the  clever  attempt  made  by  the  brothers 
E.  F.  and  G.  Wernsdorf,  about  the  middle  of  the  i8th  cent., 
to  discredit  I  Maccab.  as  a  historical  work,  there  is  but  one 
verdict  among  critics  with  regard  to  its  general  trustworthi- 
ness." '  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  the  sacred  writer  has 
certainly  utilized  written  and  oral  sources  of  information*'' 
which,  owing  to  tlieir  contemporaneousness  with  the  events, 
must  needs  be  considered  as  materials  of  the  greatest  histor- 
ical value. 

It  is  true  that  certain  critics  have  endeavored  to  point  out 
occasional  errors  in  the  narrative — such,  for  instance,  ac- 
cording to  tliem,  as  the  representation  in  i,  6  of  Alexander 
the  Great  as  dividing  his  empire  among  his  officers;  the 
wrong  ideas  expressed  in  viii,  i  sqq.  concerning  the  political 
trustworthiness  and  constitution  of  the  Romans;  tlie  sup- 
posed captivity  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  in  viii,  6  sq.;  the 
overstated   num])er  of  elephants   employed   in   tlie  battle  of 

'  W.  Fairwkathkk,  art.  Maccabees  (books  of),  in  Hastings,  Did.  of  the  Foible, 
vol.  iii,  p.  189. 
'*  Cfr.  viii,  22  sfj'i.  ;  ix,  22  ;  xii,  5,  19;  .xiv,  20,27-45;  etc.,  etc. 
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Magnesia  (viii,  6);  the  statement  concerning  the  Spartans  as 
racially  akin  to  the  Jews,  in  xii,  6;  etc.  But  in  many  of 
those  cases,  as  justly  maintained  by  Fr.  H.  Reusch,'  it  can- 
not be  proved  that  it  is  the  writer  of  the  Machabees  who  is 
actually  at  fault;  the  Roman  or  Greek  historian  whose 
statements  are  opposed  to  his  should  not  be  taken  too  read- 
ily as  giving  the  accurate  version  of  the  events  in  question. 
"  Besides,  even  granting,  for  the  sake  of  supposition,  that 
such  minute  details  are  not  strictly  correct,  the  inaccura- 
cies might  be  traced  back  to  national  prejudices,  popular 
reports,  or  to  defective  information  regarding  the  outer 
world,  or  to  an  imperfect  rendering  in  the  Greek  from  the 
Hebrew  or  Araraaic  original,  or  even  to  subsequent  mis- 
takes of  transcription.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  ground  for 
accusing  the  writer  of  any  intention  to  mislead."  '  Even  in 
cases  where  the  writer  seems  to  exaggerate  the  figures  he 
gives,'  he  probably  conforms  to  the  prevailing  custom  of  his 
age,*  or  simply  reproduces  the  numbers  which  he  finds  in 
the  written  or  oral  traditions  at  his  disposal:  in  neither  case 
"  can  he  be  accused  of  positive  error,  for  he  does  not  claim 
to  write  history  as  demanded  by  modern  criticism."  ^ 
Finally,  it  is  evident  that  such  small  blemishes,  if  blemishes 
they  are  under  the  pen  of  the  sacred  writer,  do  not  in  any 
way  impair  the  substantial  historical  value  of  his  narrative.' 

•  Lehrbuch  der  Einleitung  in  das  alte  Test.,  p.  137  (Freiburg,  1868). 
'  Abb^  Gimlet,  les  Machabees,  p  48. 

'  In  such  cases  as  v,  54  ;  vi,  30,  37;  xi,  48. 

•  W.  Fairweather,  art.  Maccabees  (books  of),  in  Hastings,  Diet,  of  the  Bible, 
p.  189.     Cfr.  Also  Abbe  Martin,  Origine  du  Pentateuque,  vol.  i,  p.  101. 

'  Paul  ScHANZ  in  the  Theol.  Quart.-Schrift,  for  1895,  p.  188, 

•  For  a  detailed  examination  of  the  particular  passages  objected  to  by  certain 
critics,  see  Abb^  Gillet,  Ioc.  cit.;  Vigoukoux,  Livres  Saints  et  Critique  Ratio- 
naliste,  vol.  iv,  livre  ii,  sect,  v,  chap,  i;  etc. 
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§  2.    The  Second  Book  of  the  Machabees. 

I.  Contents.  The  second  book  of  the  Machabees  is  not 
a  continuation  of,  but  rather  an  independent  supplement  to, 
the  first.  Its  narrative  covers  the  period  from  the  closing 
year  of  the  reign  of  Seleucus  IV.  (175  B.C.)  to  the  death  of 
Nicanor  (161  B.C.),  and  thus,  while  it  takes  us  back  one  year 
further  than  is  done  by  the  first  book  of  the  Machabees,  it 
stops  short  by  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  point  reached 
in  that  work. 

In  its  present  form  the  second  book  of  the  Machabees 
opens  with  two  letters  which  have  no  apparent  connection 
with  the  body  of  the  narrative.  The  fir^  (i,  i-io*)  is  ad- 
dressed by  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Jews  of 
Egypt,  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  them  to  celebrate  the 
feast  of  the  Dedication.  The  second  (i,  lo^-ii,  19)  is  di- 
rected by  the  Sanhedrim  and  Judas  Machabeus  to  Aristo- 
bulus,  the  preceptor  of  King  Ptolemy,  and  to  the  Egyptian 
Jews,  to  make  known  to  them  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  and  other  important  events. 

Then  follows  the  writer's  own  Preface  (ii,  20-33),  wherein 
he  tells  his  readers  of  the  source,  scope  and  design  of  his 
work  ;  for  their  sakes  he  will  undertake  the  hard  task  of 
"  abridging  in  one  book  "  "  all  such  things  as  have  been  com- 
prised in  five  books  by  Jason  of  Cyrene."  This  Abridg- 
ment or  Epitome  is  made  up  of  two  distinct  parts,'  the  first 
of  which  deals  with  the  events  which  occurred  under  Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes,  gives  particulars  chiefly  in  reference  to 
his  persecutions  against  the  Jews,  and  concludes  with  the 
institution  of  a  festival  intended  to  commemorate  the  puri- 
fication of  the  Temple  by  Judas  Machabeus  (iii-x,  9).   'I'he 

'  According  to  some  scholars  five  parts  may  be  distinj^uislicd,  correspondmp  to  the 
five  books  of  Jason,  and  ending,  respectively,  with  iii,  40;  vii,  42  ;  x,  g  ;  xiii,  26  ; 
XV,  37- 
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second  "  relates  the  acts  of  Eupator  the  son  of  that  wicked 
Antiochus,"  and  concludes,  like  the  first,  with  the  insti- 
tution of  a  festival,  intended  this  time  to  celebrate  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  the  Syrian  general  Nicanor  (x,  lo-xv,  37). 
The  Epitomizer  closes,  as  he  had  opened  his  narrative,  with 
certain  characteristic  remarks  concerning  the  nature  of  his 
work  (xv,  38-40). 

2.  Purpose  and  Language.  The  more  closely  one 
looks  into  the  contents  of  the  second  book  of  the  Macha- 
bees,  the  more  clearly  he  realizes  that  the  general  aim  of 
the  work  was  not  simply  to  supply  the  readers  with  a  con- 
secutive history  of  the  period  which  it  covers,  but  also  to 
contribute  to  their  edification  and  instruction  by  remind- 
ing them  of  ''  the  manifestations  that  came  from  heaven  to 
them  that  behaved  themselves  manfully  on  behalf  of  the 
Jews."^  A  more  special  object,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  to  do  honor  to  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  particularly 
in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  two  festivals,  the 
institution  of  which,  as  stated  above,  concludes  each  part  of 
the  narrative  proper.  It  is  in  view  of  this  special  purpose 
that  the  various  events  which  might  make  for  it  are  kept 
steadily  in  view,  irrespective  at  times  of  their  chronological 
sequence.  From  the  start  (ii,  20,  23)  the  attention  is  di- 
rected to  "  the  great  temple,"  "  the  most  renowned  temple 
in  all  the  world,"  and  to  the  honors  which  even  pagan 
princes  bestowed  on  it,  *'  esteeming  the  place  worthy  of  the 
highest  honor,  and  glorifying  the  temple  with  great  gifts."  ^ 
It  is  skilfully  suggested  that  the  holiness  of  this  second 
temple  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  Solomon's  temple  ;^ 
and  carefully  explained  why  God  permitted  His  house,  for 
a  time,  to  be  desecrated/  and  how,  subsequently.  He  raised 

'  II  Machab.  ii,  22.     Cfr.  Vigouroux,  Manuel  Biblique,  vol.  ii,  n.  574. 
'■•  II  Machab.  iii,  2.    See  also  v,  15  ;  ix,  16  ;  xiii,  23. 
'II  Machal).  i,  20-32  ;  ii,  10. 
*  II  Macliab.  v,  17-20;  x,  3. 
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it  out  of  its  pitiable  condition.'  Tlie  writer  shows  that  on 
several  occasions  the  Almighty  protected  it  by  miraculous 
interpositions,  and  severely  punislied  those  who  attempted 
to  violate  it.^  He  likewise  records  the  avowals  of  their 
great  guilt  which  those  thus  severely  visited  from  on  high 
make  when  under  punishment,^  and  transcribes  the  two 
opening  letters  wherein  the  Egyptian  Jews  are  invited  to 
share  in  the  festivals  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  "The 
purification  of  that  temple  by  Judas  Machabeus  had  oc- 
curred in  164  B.C.,  and  these  two  letters  had  been  sent  from 
the  Holy  City  in  144  and  124,*  respectively.  Now  in  150 
B.C.  Onias  IV.  erected  near  Hieropolis,  in  Egypt,  a  temple 
like  to  that  of  Jerusalem,  for  the  public  services  of  the  Jews 
who  resided  in  that  country.  Hence  the  aim  of  the  second 
book  of  the  Machabees  can  easily  be  inferred.  In  setting 
forth  all  that  the  Palestinian  Jews  had  suffered  and  accom- 
plished on  account  of  their  temple,  the  author  wished  to 
endear  to  his  Hellenistic  fellow  Jews  the  temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  prevent  them  from  forgetting  that  the  true  temple 
of  their  nation,  the  true  house  of  Yahweh,  the  very  place 
wherein  worship  welcome  to  Him  should  be  offered,  is  no 
other  tha.n  the  famous  sanctuary  of  the  Holy  City."  ^ 

When  this  purpose  of  tlie  book  is  distinctly  borne  in 
mind  it  l)ecomes,  as  it  were,  natural  to  think  of  the  Greek 
as  the  original  language  of  a  work  destined  to  Greek-speak- 
ing Jews.  In  fact  all  modern  critics  who  have  diligently 
examined  the  question  of  tlie  original  language  of  the  sec- 
ond book  of  the  Machabees  agree  with  St.  Jerome  when  he 
says:  "Secundus  (liber  Machabaeorum)  graecus  est,  quod  ex 
ipsa  quoque  phrasi  probari  potest."  °     "  Naturally,"  writes 

>  II  Machab.  X,  i. 

^  II  Machab.  iii.  24  ;  xiii,  d-S  ;  xiv,  31  sqq.  ;  xv,  32. 

'II  Machab,  iii,  37-39;  vii",  34-36  ;  ix,  12-17. 

*  II  Machab.  i,  7,  10. 

*  H.  LesP.tke,  Introd.,  vol.  ii,  p.  345  sq. 

*  Prologus  Galcaius. 
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one  of  them,'  "Hebraisms  occur,  but  they  are  much  fewer 
and  less  marked  than  was  to  be  expected  and  than  was  com- 
mon with  works  having  such  an  origin,  handling  such  a 
material,  and  written  for  such  an  object  as  tlie  present  book. 
They  are  mostly  confined  to  single  expressions,  and  do  not 
extend  to  any  degree  to  grammatical  forms.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting circumstance  bearing  on  this  point  that  the  word 
for  Jerusalem  is  nowhere  rendered  by  the  Hebraistic  form 
^Iepoi)aa\{}f.i,  but  always  by  the  Greek  'lepovcroXvjua. 
The  Greek  used  is,  in  general,  that  employed  by  profane 
writers  of  the  first  or  second  centuries  before  Christ,  par- 
ticularly by  Polybius.  The  style  is  highly  rhetorical.  The 
author  seems  to  delight  in  alliteration.  We  find,  for 
instance,  ayeiv  ayc^va  (iv,  i8),  aXXo5  aXXax^/  (xii,  22), 
avros  avroui  (xv,  37),  and  numerous  other  mstances  of 
the  same  sort.  In  fact  critics  have  availed  themselves  of 
this  marked  characteristic  of  the  writer  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  reading  in  some  cases  of  special  doubt. 
He  shows  himself,  also,  to  be  master  of  an  exceedingly  rich 
vocabulary  of  Greek  words  and  expressions  in  the  different 
dress  which  he  gives  to  the  same  thought,  and  in  the  variety 
and  splendor  of  his  ornamentation  (iii,  20;  iv,  15;  v,  13, 
20;  viii,  18.     Cfr.  iii,  28;  vi,  25  sq.;  vii,  21).   .  .  . 

''  Unusual  words  and  expressions,  moreover,  or  words  in 
an  uncommon  sense,  are  somewhat  frequent.  .  .  .  The 
writer  shows  a  special  liking  for  a  certain  circumlocution, 
that  is  for  the  use  of  the  word  noielcrOcxi  with  the  ver- 
bal idea  expressed  by  a  substantive  in  the  accusative. 
He  speaks  of  making  a  report,  for  instance  (ii,  30),  as 
noieiaOai  Xoyov^  just  as  we  often  say  *  he  made  a  report,' 
instead  of  Mie  reported.'  .  .  .  The  object  was  not  simply  to 
give  variety,  but  emphasis  as  well." 

It  should  be  noticed  that  these  remarks  concerning  the 

*  E.  C.  BissKLL,  The  Apocr)  pli.i  (in  Lant-e's  Commentary),  p.  559. 
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Greek  diction  of  tlie  book  apply  only,  in  their  full  extent,  to 
the  body  of  the  work  (ii,  20-xv).  In  the  two  opening  let- 
ters Hebraisms  appear  much  more  frequently;  yet  they  also 
were  probably  composed  in  Greek,  because  addressed  to 
the  Jews  of  Egypt,  whose  language  had  long  been,  not 
Hebrew  or  Aramaic,  but  Greek.* 

3.  Author  and  Date  of  Composition.  While  the  aim 
and  language  of  the  second  book  of  the  Machabees  can 
thus  be  accurately  determined,  such  is  far  from  being  the 
case  with  its  author.  Nothing  is  really  known  concerning 
the  person  or  social  surroundings  of  the  Epitomizer,  and 
little  more  can  be  ascertained  in  regard  to  Jason  of  Gyrene, 
whose  larger  work  he  faithfully  abridged.  It  has  indeed 
been  conjectured  that  the  latter  was  "Jason  the  son  of 
Eleazar,"  one  of  the  two  ambassadors  whom  Judas  Macha- 
beus  sent  to  Rome  "  to  make  a  league  of  amity."  *  But  no 
l)roof  is  forthcoming,  although  **  this  ambassador  may  have 
been  a  skilled  Hellenist,  whose  Hebrew  name  of  Josite  had 
been  changed  into  the  Greek  name  of  Jason,  and  may  be 
readily  conceived  as  having  written,  previously  to  his  setting 
forth  for  Rome,  the  history  of  the  persecution  under  Anti- 
ocluis  and  of  the  glorious  deeds  of  Judas'  Machabeus."  ' 
In  compiling  his  work  Jason  had  most  likely  both  oral  and 
written  sources  at  his  disposal,  and  the  place  to  which  he 
belonged  shows  that  he  also  wrote  in  Greek. 

Great  uncertainty  prevails  likewise  regarding  the  date  to 
which  the  composition  of  the  second  book  of  the  Macha- 
bees should  be  referred.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Jason  wrote 
shortly  after  160  B.C.,*  the  year  to  which  his  history  seems 
to  have  been  brought  down,  but  how  long  after  cannot  be 

*  CoRNKLY,  loc.  cit.,  p.  155  sq.;  Gii-Lki,  loc.  cit.,  p.  25;  etc. 
'  I  Mach.  viii,  17. 

*  H.  Lhsktkk,  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  p.  347. 

*  Cfr.  E.  Schi'ker,  History  of  the  Jewisli  People,  divis.  ii,  vol,  iii,  p.  212. 
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determined.  The  same  is  tlie  case  as  regards  the  ''Epitome." 
In  chap.  XV,  38  the  Epitomizer  says  indeed  that  from  the 
death  of  Nicanor  the  Jews  had  held  Jerusalem,  and  hence 
it  might  be  inferred  that  the  book  was  finished  immediately 
after  Nicanor's  defeat,  but  the  expressions  can  hardly  be 
taken  so  strictly.  In  the  absence  of  positive  information 
various  approximate  dates  have  been  suggested  :  between 
159  and  123  (Scholz,  Comely,  Kaulen,  H.  Lesetre);  about 
106  (Vigouroux);  about  100  (Reusch  and  Welte);  before 
the  middle  of  the  century  immediately  preceding  the  Chris- 
tian era  (Jahn);  in  the  last  half  of  that  century,  shortly 
before  Philo  (Samuel  Davidson).  Perhaps  the  latest  date 
to  which  it  can  reasonably  be  assigned  is  64  B.C.,  the  earliest 
being  naturally  the  year  124  B.C.,  referred  to  by  the  first 
opening  letter  (i,  10*). 

4.    Historical   Value  of  the   Component    Parts. 

There  are  few  writings  in  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Old 
Testament  whose  historical  value  is  more  strongly  objected 
to  by  contemporary  critics  than  that  of  the  second  book  of 
the  Machabees.  They  maintain  that  its  contents,  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  first  book,  with  which  they  are  for  the 
most  part  parallel,  prove  of  a  much  less  reliable  character. 
Whence  they  draw  the  conclusion  that  in  the  case  of  dis- 
crepancies ^  the  account  of  the  first  book  must  unhesitat- 
ingly be  preferred.  This  disparaging  view  is  based  chiefly 
on  the  following  grounds:  (i)  the  tone  of  the  whole  work 
is  much  more  rhetorical  and  its  treatment  more  subjective 
than  those  of  the  first  book  of  the  Machabees;^  (2)  the 
many  improbabilities  and  exaggerations  noticeable  in  the 
body  of  the  work — for  instance,  in  the  detailed  account  of 

1  The  principal  discrepancies  usually  alleged  are  given  by  W.  Faikweather,  in 
Hastings,  Diet,  of  ihe  Bible,  vol.  iii,  p.  191. 

2  Cfr.  Samuel  Davidson,  Introd.  to  Old  Test.,  vol.  iii,  p.  447  ;  E.  Sciiukhk,  loc. 
cil.,  p.  212  ;  etc. 
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the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  the  martyrs  (vi,  i8-vii,  41),  and 
at  which  Epiphanes  is  said  to  have  been  present;  the 
drowning  of  200  Jews  by  the  inhabitants  of  Joppe  (xii, 
3-7);  etc.;  (3)  the  excessive  figures  given  in  viii,  24,  30; 
X,  23,  31;  xi,  11;  xii,  19,  20,  26,  28;  XV,  27;'  (4)  the  very 
peculiar  and  legendary  details  recorded  in  connection  with 
tlie  miracles  in  iii,  25-27;  v,  2,  3;  xi,  8;  xv,  12;  etc.;  (5) 
the  spurious  character  of  the  opening  letters,  which  are  in 
glaring  contradiction  (i,  7,  13-16)  with  statements  found  in 
the  narrative  proper  (xv,  37;  ix).  All  these  and  many  other 
such  details  and  features  "do  not  occur  in  the  first  book  of 
the  Machabees,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  additions 
to  the  true  history."  '' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  of  the  historical  char- 
acter of  the  second  book  of  the  Machabees  appeal  to  the 
following  general  arguments  in  favor  of  their  position. 
Even  though  we  should  admit  apparent  contradictions  be- 
tween the  opening  letters  and  the  contents  of  the  narrative 
proper,  it  does  not  follow  at  once  that  those  letters  are  to- 
tally deprived  of  historical  value.  This  they  illustrate  by  the 
following  example  :  "  The  second  letter  (i,  11-16)  says  that 
Antiochus  was  put  to  death  in  the  temple  of  Nanea,  whereas 
in  the  body  of  the  work  (ix,  1-28)  he  is  described  as  at- 
tacked by  a  disease  as  he  was  returning  from  Persia,  and 
that  his  flesh  putrified  while  he  was  yet  alive.  Now,  in 
both  cases,  there  is  no  doubt  question  of  one  and  the  same 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  it  cannot  be  maintained,  as 
affirmed  by  some  authors,^  that  the  body  of  the  book  speaks 
of  a  different  prince  from  the  one  mentioned  in  the  letter. 

'  We  are  told,  for  inst.,  that  the  small  army  of  the  Jews  slew  at  one  time  "  above 
nine  thousand  men  "(viii,  24);  at  other  limes  "above  twenty  thousand  "  (viii, 
3°:  *.  23.  3>);  etc. 

^  Jahn,  Introd.  to  Old  Test.,  p.  545.  Cfr.  also  Hastings,  loc.  cit,,  pp.  190,  191; 
etc, 

•  Among  those  authors  may  be  mentioned  Vkioukoi  x,  Livres  Saints  ct  Critique 
Rationaliste,  vol.  iv. 
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This  latter  document  narrates  the  deatli  of  a  kingly  perse- 
cutor (i,  12)  as  having  perished  quite  recently  :  so  that  its 
statement  cannot  be  understood  of  Antiochus  III.,  who  had 
died  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  and  had  always  been 
friendly  to  the  Jews.  The  Jewish  writers  of  the  letter  were 
simply  betrayed  into  error  by  an  exaggerated  account. 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  escaped  from  the  massacre  in  the 
temple  of  Nanea;  but  when  the  news  of  this  butchery 
reached  Judaea  it  was  at  once  supposed  that  he  had  been 
among  its  victims,  and  it  was  under  this  impression  that 
the  Jews  wrote  the  letter  to  their  Alexandrian  brethren. 
The  author  of  the  second  book  knew  full  well  that  Antio- 
chus died  only  a  little  later  on  his  way  back,  since  he  re- 
cords it  himself  in  ix,  1-28.  But  he  deemed  it  expedient  to 
transcribe  the  letter  exactly  as  it  had  been  composed."' 

As  regards  the  contents  of  the  body  of  the  work,  the 
defenders  of  their  historical  value  maintain  that  the  won- 
derful details  connected  with  certain  occurrences  should 
simply  be  regarded  as  miraculous;  that  the  figures  objected 
to  as  excessive  are  not  really  so,  or  that  the  exaggeration — 
if  such  there  be — is  the  outcome  of  defective  transcription; 
that  the  many  historical  improbabilities  with  which  the 
narrative  is  said  to  be  teeming,  when  closely  examined, 
cannot  be  considered  as  such:  that  the  differences  in  the 
chronology  of  the  two  books  may  be  reconciled  by  refer- 
ence to  the  different  methods  of  commencing  the  year;  etc' 
In  fact  the  very  opponents  of  the  historical  character  of 
tlie  second  book  of  the  Machabees  are  obliged  to  grant 
that  "  the  earlier  portion  of  the  narrative  (iii,  i-iv,  2)  is  of 

'  H.  Lesetre,  Introd.,  vol.  ii,  p.  351  sq.,  who  refers  to  such  Catholic  scholars 
as  Emmanuel  Sa,  Cornelius  k  Lapide,  Welte,  Kaulen,  Gillet  and  Comely,  as  ad- 
mitting the  same  view.  A  detailed  examination  of  the  other  difficulties  urged 
apfainst  the  opening  letters  will  be  found  in  Lesetrk,  loc.  cit.;  Gillbt,  Comm. 
sur  les  Machabees  ;  etc. 

'  Cfr.,  beside  Gili.et,  Lesftre  and  Cornf.ly  already  referred  to,  F.  X.  Patrizi, 
S.J.,  de  (Consensu  utriusque  Libri  Machabaeorum  (Rome,  1856). 
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the  greatest  value,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its 
substantial  truthfulness.  There  are  indeed  many  important 
particulars  in  which  the  book  agrees  with  I  Mach.  (cfr. 
iv-vi,  lo  with  I  Mach.  i,  10-64).  It  is  also  in  accord  with 
Josephus,  who  was  unacquainted  with  it,  in  regard  to  sev- 
eral events  about  which  I  Mach.  is  silent  (cfr.  iv,  vi,  2; 
xiii,  3-8;  xiv,  I  with  Josephus,  Antiquities  of  the  Jews, 
Book  xii,  chap,  v,  §§  i,  5  ;  chap,  ix,  §  7  ;  chap,  x,  §  i).  .  .  . 
In  all  that  relates  to  the  Syrian  kingdom  Jason's  knowledge 
is  extensive  and  minute.  The  names  and  rank  of  Syrian 
officers  (iv,  27;  v,  24;  xii,  2;  xiv,  2),  as  well  as  the  identity 
of  minor  personages  (iv,  30;  viii,  32;  x,  32),  are  familiar  to 
im. 
But  be  all  this  as  it  may,  "  all  the  supposed  exaggerations 
in  the  figures  of  soldiers  combating  or  killed,  the  appari- 
tions of  knights  in  the  air,  ...  all  these  things  cannot  be 
laid  to  the  charge  of  either  Jason  or  his  Epitomizer  ;  they 
are  popular  beliefs  whicli  the  sacred  writer  records  and 
which  simply  prove  the  actual  assistance  granted  by  God  to 
His  chosen  people."  '^  And  this  last  view  appears  all  the 
more  plausible  to  many  Catholic  scholars  because  the 
Epitomizer's  preface  contains  the  following  statements  : 
"  All  such  things  as  have  been  comprised  in  the  five  books 
of  Jason  of  Cyrene  we  have  attempted  to  abridge  in  one 
book,  .  .  .  leaving  to  the  authors  the  exact  handling  of  every 
particular,  and  as  for  ourselves,  according  to  the  plan  pro- 
posed, studying  to  be  brief,  .  .  .  for  to  collect  all  that  is  to 
be  known,  to  put  the  discourse  in  order,  and  curiously  to 
discuss  every  particular  point,  is  the  duty  of  the  author  of 
a  history;  but  to  pursue  brevity  of  speech  and  to  avoid  nice 
declarations  of  things  is  to  he  granted   to  him  that  makcth 

•  Hastings,  Diet,  of   the  I'ible,  vol.   iii,  pp.  190,  191;    E.  Sch'uker,  loc.    cit., 

p.  213. 

'  Abb^  GiLLET,  Ics  Machabecs  (in  I-ethiclleux'  Bible),  p.  2a. 
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an  abridgment."  '  For,  according  to  a  very  recent  writer: 
"  The  fact  that  a  discourse  or  a  document  is  embodied  in 
Holy  Writ  does  not  ipso  facto  give  a  new  value  to  that  dis- 
course or  that  document  ";  and  again:  "  Noticing  prevents, 
at  least  in  theory,  an  inspired  author  from  borrowing  from 
a  profane  historian  the  narrative  of  facts  which  will  be  used 
as  an  outward  framework  to  his  teaching,  without  guarantee- 
ing the  full  and  entire  authenticity  of  all  those  facts."" 

1  II  Mach.  ii.  24,  29,  31,  32. 

'  Father  Frat,  S.J.,  in  "  les  Etudes  "  for  Feb.  20,  1901  (pp.  479,  485). 
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Achiacharus,  337  sqq.,  346. 
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tion  of,   162  sqq.  ;    fall 
of,  166  sqq. 
Addis,   W.    E.,    39,   44,   98, 

121,  194,  207,  212. 
Adeney,  W.  F.,  19,  44,  207, 

213,  232. 
Adonai,  89  sqq. 
Alexander  the   Great,   331, 

335?  359)  .365,  370. 
Allegorical    interpretation, 
of  the  days  of   Genesis, 
158;  of  the  Fall,  170  sq. 
Aman,  356  sqq. 
Amorite  (in  E),  97. 
Amos,  130,  198. 
Androgyns,  166. 
Anna,  song  of,  255. 
Anthropomorphism,anthro- 
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98,  loi,  161,  163. 
Antiochus    Epiphanes,   365 

sqq..  370,  372.  377. 
Apocryphal    books   of    Es 

dras,  3t8  sq. 
Apologue,  169. 
Aramaisms,    in      book      of 

Ruth,  248  sq. 
Archaic    forms     in     Penta- 
teuch. 75  sq. 
Ark,  see  Flood. 
Arphaxad,  347,  353, 
Asarhaddon,  337,  350. 
Asherah,  119. 
Asmodeus,  338,  345. 
Assuerus,  323,  356  sqq,,  359. 
Assurbanipal,  352  sq. 
Assyrian  chronology,  287. 
Assyro- Babylonian       ac- 
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sqq.;     the     Flood,     174 
sqq. 
Astruc,  Jno.,  34,  88,  139. 
Atonement,  Day  of,  26. 
Augustine    (St.),    158,    163, 

358. 
Autlioriiy  (jf  Clirist,  49  sqq. 


Authorship,  see  Penta- 
teuch, Nexateuch, 
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Bacon,  B.  W.,  44,   m,   117, 

189,  192,  194,  200. 
Balaam,  section  concerning, 

202  sqq. 
Ball,  Jno.,  31T,  327. 
Barnes,  W.  E.,  326  sq.,  329. 
Baruch,  283. 
Battersby,    G.   H.,   44,   796, 

200,  203,  213,  215,  218. 
Bellarmine,  368. 
Hellynck,  181,  186. 
Benedict,  xiv,  166. 
Bennett,  W.  H.,  19,  44,  162, 

213,  228,  232,  357. 
Bethulia,  347  sqq.,  354. 
Biblical  Iniroduction,   Spe- 
cial, 15  sqq. 
Bickell,  Gust.,  45,  75,  no. 
Bissell,  45,  354,  365.  375. 
Bleek,  ig,  37,  246,  283. 
Body    of    first    man,    how 

formed,  163  sqq. 
Bonfrere,  31,  137,  223. 
Book  of  the  Covenant,  106  ; 

—origin  of  the,  128  sqq. 
Book,  of  the  Kingsof  Juda, 
306  sqq.;  of  the  Kings 
of  Israel,  306  sqq. 
Book  of  the  (this)  Law,  dis- 
covered   under    Josias, 
117  sqq. 
Book  of  Yashar,  221,  255. 
Books,   of   the   Old    Testa- 
ment,  12  sq.;    deuiero- 
canonical.  12.  337. 
Briggs.    Chas.    A  ,    44,    93, 

140,  246. 
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Carlstadt,  31. 
Carpenter,   J.    E.,    44,    196, 

200,  213,  215,  218. 
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Chaldean  account  of  Gen- 
esis,    see      Assyro-Baby- 
Ionian  account. 
Chanaan,  two   accounts  of 

Conquest  of,  218  sqq. 
Chanaanites  (in*J),  97. 
Cherubim,  167. 
Cheyne,  T.  K.,  19,  36,  321, 

etc. 
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to  in  favor  of  Mosaic 
authorship,  49  sqq. 
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and  position  in  the 
Canon,  291  sqq. ;  chief 
contents  pointed  out 
and  compared  with 
those  of  Genesis- 
Kings,  293  sqq. ;  pur- 
pose, 300  sqq. ;  sources 
of  information, 303  sqq.; 
historical  value,  308 
sqq. 
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probabilities  concern- 
ing primitive,  184  sqq.; 
in  book  of  Judges,  237 
sqq. ;  in  books  of  Kings, 
284  sqq. 
Chrysostom  (St.  Jno.),   120 

sq.,  179. 
Ciasca,  138. 
Clair  (Abbe),  223,  242,  263, 

280,  320,  335. 
Clarke,  Rob.,  45,  no. 
Clementine  Homilies,  30. 
Compilatory     character    of 
Genesis  not  opposed  to 
its   historical  value,  14J 
sq. 
Concordism,  156  sqej.,  159. 
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Corluy  (S.  J.).  t5''\  171  s(i. 
Cornely,  R.,  16,  18,  45,  -263. 

334,  377.  etc. 
Cornill,  C.  H.,  19,  140. 
Cosmogony,    Assyro-Baby- 

lonian.  151  sqq. 
Council  of  Trent,  32  sq. 
Covenant. theold,  11;  orijjin 

of  the  book  of  the,  12S. 
Creation,  First  Account  of: 

leadiiii;      features      of, 

150     sq.;      comparison 

with  Assy  ro-Baby  Ionian 

Cosmofjony,    151    sqq.  ; 

six  days  of.  155  sqq. ; 
— Second  Account  of,  160 

sqq.: 
— of  Adam  and  Eve,  162 

sqq. 
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the   Hexaicuch,  88  sqq. 
Curtiss,  E.  L.,  185. 
Cyrus,  320,  335. 

D  symbol  explained,  40. 
Dana,  186. 
Danko,  351. 
Darius,  323,  332. 
David,  53,  54,  etc. 
Davidson,  Samuel,  236,252, 

341.  340.  377- 

Davis,  Jno.  D.,  164.  172. 
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sqq.;  literal  interpreta- 
tion of,  155  sq.;  con- 
cordistic  theory  of,  156 
sqq. ;  ideal  theory  of, 
158  sq  ;  mediating 
theory  of,  159  sq. 

Debbora,  232. 

Dc  Broglie  (Abbe),  33,  128. 

Decalogue,  literary  forms, 
divine  and  Mosaic 
authorship,  193  sqq. 

De  Foville,  158  sq. 

De  Girard,  179,  183. 

Delitzsch,  39,  41,  110. 

Deluge,  see  Flood. 

De  yuatrefages,  182. 

Desert,  Impress  of,  upon 
Pentateuchal  legisla- 
tion and  history,  64 
sqq. 

Deutcronomic,  Writer.  40; 
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style,  religious  concep- 
tions, 94  sqq.; 
—  Lav/,  disc(jvered  under 
Josias,  ii7sq(|  ;  origin 
of  the.  130  sqq. 

Deuteronomy,  contents  of, 

date      of     cumpositKJii 
of,  123  sqq.; 
— literary     structure,   207 
sq.; 


Deuteronomy,  relation  to 
preceding      books,      28 

sqq.; 

— scope     and     character, 

210  sqq. ; 
— literary  influence  upon 
other    sacred    writings, 
212  sq. 

Development  hypothesis, 
42  sqq. 

De  Wette.  W.  M.  L.,  37,310. 

Diatessaron,  138. 

Dieulafoy,  360. 

Dillmann,  A.,  39,  41,  44, 
140,  170.  302. 

Discrepancies,  in  the  Hexa- 
teuch,  103  s(i(]  ;  in  (Gen- 
esis, 143;  in  books  of 
Kings,  284. 

Documentary     hypothesis, 
its  origin,  3  ', ; 
— principal  advocates,  35; 
— later,  36  sqq. 

Double  narratives,  in  the 
Hexaleuch,  103  sqq.;  in 
the  books  of  Samuel, 
257  sqq. 

Driver,  S.  R.,  18,  39,  43,  64, 
99,  no,  123,  127,  247, 
253i  295,  307.  309,  314, 
321  sq.,  327  sq.,  332. 
360,  362  sq. 

R  symbol  explained,  39. 

Kbal,  61,  63. 

Kben  Ezra,  30. 

Kc  batana,  338. 

Ecstasy,  166. 

K(k-n,  i6n  sqq. 

ICdict  of  Cyrus,  294. 

Egyptian  words  in  the 
I'entatcucli,  71. 

Eichhorn.  Pentateuch  crit- 
icism of,  34  sq. 

Eliasib,  331. 

Eliicott,  Jno.,  19.  etc. 

Elnhim  (God),  34,  88  sqq. 

Elohistic,  water  34 ; 
— F"irst,  38  ; 
— Second,  39; 
—peculiar  style,  vocabu- 
lary and  religious  con- 
ceptions, 94  sq(i. 

Ephraimitic  writer,  94. 

I'^ihrem  (St  ),  179. 

Epitome,  in  the  books  of 
Kings,  273  sqq.;  in  the 
second  book  of  the 
Machabees,  376  sqq. 

E()onyms,  287. 

ICsdras,  30,  44.  53,  t;4,  etc.; 
books  of  Esdras  and 
Nehemias:  names  and 
position  in  the  Canon, 
317  sqq.;  contents  and 
siruciure,  320 sqq.;  rela- 


tion to  Chronicles.  324 
sqcj.;  date  and  author- 
ship, 330  sqq. ;  historical 
value,  335;  order  of 
events,  521  sq. 

Esther,  book  of:  contents 
and  principal  divisions, 
3S5  sqq.;  purpose,  au- 
tluir,  date,  357  sqq.; 
historical  character,  300 
sqq. 

Kusehius,  317. 

Eve,  narrative  of  creation 
of,  162  sqq. 

Ewald,    H.,    37,    148,     331. 

Exodus,  book  of:  contents, 
26;  literary  structuie, 
189  scjq. ;  historical 
character,  191  sqq. 

Ezechias,  39,  54,  235,  247, 
etc. 

Ezechiel,  and  the  Priestly 
Code,  134  sq(i. 

Ezra,  sec  Esdras. 

Fairweather,    W.,  367,  370, 

377- 
Fall  of   Man,  narrative   of 

the,  166  sqq. 
Figures,    in   the    books    of 
Chronicles.    308   scjcj.  ;   in 
the   second    book   ot    the 
Machabees,  378. 
Flood,    narrative     of,     174 
sqq.; 
— Assyro  Babylonian  ac- 
count of  the.   176  s<]q.; 
universality  of  the,  179 
sqq. 
Fragment-Hypothesis,  36. 
Fritzsche,  O.  F.,  349. 

(Jeddes,  Alex.,  36,  137. 
(jedeon,  229,  232. 
Genealogies,     in      Genesis, 

185;   in    Chronicles,  293 

sqq. 
Genesis,    contents    of.    25: 

historical   character  oi. 

142  sqq. ;  literary  struc- 
ture of,  143  sqq. 
Genesis-Josiie,    aiilhorsliii) 

of,  24  s(iq. 
^contents  of,  25  sqq. 
Geology,  156,  181,  186  sq. 
Tepouaia,  ^548.  349,  351,  354. 
(icsenius-Kautzsch.  264. 
Ciillet,  341,  347.  368,  379. 
Girdlestone,  Rob.,  295,  304 

312. 
Goliath,  257  sq. 
(Jonzaiez  (Card.),  iSr.  sq. 
(iraf,  I  Icin.,  4.^. 
Green,  W.  H..  45,   iij,   130, 

132. 
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Gregory  of  Nyssa  (St.),  203. 
Guioert,  J.,  159,  164. 

H  symbol  explained,  39. 
Hagiographa,    13,    15,   292, 

319-  334- 
Hanneberg,  137,  260,  368. 
Hastings,  Jas.,   19,  94,    100, 

105,  125,  149,  162,  etc. 
Haupt,  P.,  196. 
Hebron,  118. 
Helcias,  37,  118  sqq. 
Hengstenberg,  53,  56,  113. 
Herodotus,  361. 
Hexaemeron,  155  sqq. 
Hexateuch,  term  explained, 

24,  137- 
— Sources  and  documents 

in,  35  sqq.,  85  sq.; 
— Recent  theories  regard- 
ing authorship  of"  state- 
ment of,  33  sqq.;  evi- 
dence in  favor  of,  85 
sqq. 

High  Places,  119,  129,  131. 

Hilary  (St.),  317. 

Historical  books,  13  sqq.; 
—names    given   to  open- 
ing, 23  sq. 

H  slorical  value  of  Genesis, 
142  sqq.; 
-character   of    the   Fall, 
168  sqq.; 

Historico  Critical  Method 
of  Biblical  Study,  16  sq. 

Hoberg,  G.  H.,  76,  137,  165. 

Kogan,  J.  B.,  17. 

Holiness,  the  Law  of,  26, 
39,  196. 

Holophernes,  347. 

Holzinger,  123,  139. 

Host  of  Heaven,  123. 

Howlett  (O.S.B.),  51. 

Hiigel,  von,  45,  57,  137,  139. 

Hummelauer,  F.,  von,  45, 
159,  165,  186,  242,  259  sq., 
29^. 

Hupfeld,  H.,  38,  94. 

Hyrcanus  (John),  369. 

Ideal  interpretation  of  the 
days  of  Cre.ilion,  158 
sqq.; 

Idealization,  in  Chron:cles, 
312  sq. 

Ilgen,  C.  D.,  35.  93. 

Inscriptions,  see  Assurhan- 
ifia  /,  A  ssy  ra-  Ba  v  lo  n  ia  n 
account  0/  Creation, 
etc. 

Internal  evidence,  see  Pen- 
tateuch, Josue,  etc. 

Introduction,  Special,  to 
Old  Testament,  is  sqq. 

Isidore  of  Seville,  368. 


Israel,  name  of,  first  found 
on  an  Egyptian  monu- 
ment, 193. 

Itala,  the  Vetus,  or  Old 
Latin  Version,  173,  339, 
355- 

J  symbol  explained,  39. 

Jaddus,  331  sq. 

Jahn,  J  no.,  79,  342,  351,  354, 

377- 
Jahveh   (Jehovah),    34,    88, 

etc. 
Jahvistic     (Jehovistic),    34, 
39,    88;    style,    vocabu- 
lary and  religious  con- 
ceptions, 94  sqq. 
Jason   of   Cyrene,  372,  375, 

^80. 
TE  symbol  explained,  39. 
Jeremias,  igS,  280  sqq. 
Jerome    (Si.),    30,    173,    186, 
252,   291,   300,    317,   341, 
350,  366  sq.,  374. 
Jesus  Cnrist,  His  authority 
appealed  to  in  favor  of 
Mosaic    authorship,    49 
sqq. 
Jews,  their  testimony  as  re- 
gards   Mosaic    Author- 
ship, 52. 
Josephus,  29.  317-  331 '  380. 
Josias,     discovery     of     the 
book  of  the  Law  under, 
117  sqq. 
Josue.    book   of:    contents, 
27; 
— authorship:    traditional 
view   regarding,  28,    77 
sqq.; 
— anachronisms     in,     115 

sqq.; 
— literary    structure,    213 

sqq.; 
— separation  from  Penta- 
teuch, 215  sqq.; 
—  accounts    of    Conquest 
of     Chanaan     in,     218 
sqq.; 
— historical  character,  219 

sqq  ; 
— religious   teaching,   224 
sq. 
Judas  Machabeus,  366  sqq., 

372  sqq.; 
Judges,  title  of,  227; 
— book   of:    place   in    the 
Hebrew  Bible,  227;  con- 
tents,   228   sqq.;    unity, 
authorshipand  date.  230 
sqq.;    historical    value, 
235  sq(i. 
Judith,    book  of:    contents 
and    purpose,  347  sqq.; 
authorship,    3^0;    date, 
350  sq.;  arguments  for 


and    against     historical 
character,  352  sqq. 
Justin  (St.),  139. 

Kaulen,  F.,  18,  45,  53,  263, 

307,  377- 

Kautzsch,  E.,  19,  139,  359, 
362  sq. 

Kayser,  43. 

Keii,  C.  A.  G.,  45,  82,  113, 
180,  324,  327. 

K^thubhim,  13,  15,  292. 

Kings,  books  of:  name  and 
contents,  267  sqq.;  gen- 
eral structure,  270  sqq. ; 
date  of  composition, 
275  sqq. ;  sources  of,  270 
sqq.  ;  Deuteronomic 
standpoint  of  compiler, 
271,  275  sqq.;  author- 
ship, 279  sqq.;  historical 
value,  284  sqq 

Kirkpatrick,  A.  F.,  50,  62, 
1 10. 

Kittei,  R.,  44,  147,  192  sq., 
222. 

Knabenbauer,  198. 

Knobel,  A.,  37. 

Konig,  Edw.,  19,  249,  282. 

Kosters,  W.  H.,  321. 

Kuenen,  39,  43,  140,  308,  310. 

Lagrange  (O.    P.),  45.    no, 

137,  321.  343- 

Lamy.  180,  355 

Lapparent  (de),  181,  186. 

Le  Conte,  181,  186. 

Legislation,  Hebrew,  bear- 
ing the  Impress  of  the 
Exodus  and  the  Wan- 
dering. 73  ';qq. 

Lenormaiu,  Fr.,  i66,  178, 
179.  35'- 

Leroy  (O.  P.).  164. 

Lesetre,  H..  18,  45,  263,  287, 

335.  351,  377- 

Levites,  relation  of,  to 
priests,  134  sqq. 

Leviticus,  general  contents 
of.  26;  literary  struc- 
ture, 196;  historical 
character,  196  sqq.  ; 
leading  religious  ideas, 
199  sq. 

Liddon,  H.  P.,  49. 

Literal  interpretation,  of 
the  d;tys  of  Creation, 
15s  sc].;  of  the  narrative 
of  the  Fall,  168  sqq. 

Literature,  recent,  concern- 
ing Special  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, 18  SC]. 

Loisy,    A  ,    45,  76,   no,   137, 

174 
London  Polyglolt,  368. 
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Longevity    of    Patriarchs, 

187. 
Love  of  God  (in  Dt.),  211. 

MacCurdy.  222. 

Mach.ibees,  books  of,  12 
sqq.  ; 
—  first  book  of  the:  name 
and  general  conieius, 
36s  sq.  ;  orijfjnal  lan- 
guage, 366  sqq.;  author 
and  date  ol  composi- 
tion, 36S  sq.;  liisiorical 
value,  369  sqq.; 
— second  book  of  the  : 
contents,  372;  purpose 
a:'.d  language.  373  sqq.; 
author  and  date,  376  sq.; 
historical  value, 377 sqq. 

Maes,  A.  (Masius),  31,  137, 

235- 
Maisonneuve.  164. 
Man,  creation   of,  162  sqq  ; 

fall  of,  166  sqq. 
Manasses,  54,  122  sqq.,  140, 

352- 
Mangenot,  321,  324. 
Manna,  69. 
Mardochai,  :!s6sqq, 
Martin  (Abbd),  J.  P.  P.,  45, 

114,    120,   220,  238  sqq., 

309  sqq. 
Mathathias,  365  sqq. 
M*ghiiloih.  13,  24:5. 
Meignan   (Card.),   149,  156, 

186    sq.,    204,    223,  240, 

242,  321. 
Menephtah  L,  103 
Messianic    Prophecy,   first, 

172  sqq. 
Midrash.  306.  314. 
Mivart  (St.  George),  164. 
Moabite  stone,  285. 
Montefinre,  C,  123,  310. 
Moore,  Geo.  F.,  138,231  sq., 

240,  242. 
Moses,  the  Law  of,  23;  the 

Book  of,  23; 
— author   of    Pentateuch, 

see  Pentateuch^  Hexn- 

teuch. 
Motais  (Abbd),  151,  182  sqq. 
Movers,  jio,  377,  334,  351. 

Nabopolassar.  354. 

Nabuchodonosor.  347,  354. 

N.imes  of  God.  34;  a  proof 
of  composite  origin  of 
the  Hcxateuch,  88  s()q. 

Narratives  (Karly)  in  Gene- 
sis. 14  ^  sqcj. 

N*bhiMm,  15. 

Nehemias,  54,  317  sqq.; 
— book    of,    see    Esdras, 
hooks  of. 

Neubauer,  341. 


Newman  (Card  ),  J.  IL,  137, 

233- 

Nicanor,  372  sq.,  377. 

Noe,  143  sqq.;  see  Flood. 

Niildeke,  'I'lieo.,  41,  42. 

Numbers,  book  of:  con- 
tents, 27;  literary  struc- 
ture, 200  sq.;  historical 
character,  202  sqq.  ;  re- 
ligious teaching,  204  sq. 

Old  Testament,  definition 
and  various  n;inn'S,  11 
sq.  ;  principal  divisions 
and  arrangement  of 
books,  13  sqq.  ;  special 
introduction  to,  15  sqq. ; 
dcuiero-canonicalbooks 
of  the,  12,  337. 

Oort,  220,  236. 

Orelly,  C.  von,  198. 

Origen,  24,  30,  165,  170,  317, 

352,  365- 
Osee,  130. 
Ottley,  K.  L.,  194,  242. 

P  symbol  explained,  39. 

Palestine,  27.  154,  etc.; 
never  described  in  Gen- 
esis as  entirelv  pos- 
sessed by  Patriarchs, 
148. 

Paradise,  168  sqq.,  179 

Paralipomenon,  books  of, 
see  Chronicles. 

Patriarchs,  148,  etc.;  not 
mythical  personages, 
149. 

Patrizi,  F.  X.,  379. 

P.  C.  symbol   explained,  39. 

Pelt,  J.  B.,  181,  186,  321. 

Pentateuch,  24,  etc.; 
— Mosaic   authorship  of: 
importance  of  question, 

24  ; 
—general  contents  of,  25 

sqq.; 
—traditional  view  regard- 
ing   authorship  :    state- 
ment of,  28  ;    bi  ief  his- 
tory  of,    29   sqq.;    evi- 
dence   in    favor  of,  48 
sqq.    (see    also    Hcxa- 
teucli)\ 
— ,  not    the  book  discov- 
ered   under  Josias,  120 
sg.; 
— ,  Samaritan,  185  sq. 
Persian  kings,  355  stjq. 
Pliarao,  193. 
Pliiln,  29,  170,  377. 
Pliurim,  358,  361,  363. 
Post-Mosaica,  11 1  sqq. 
Priestly,    Code,   38  ;  origin 
of,  133.  196  ; 
--Writer,  94  sqq. 


Priestly-lcvitical  purpose  of 

the  chronicler,  301  sqq. 

Prologus      Galeatus,      291, 

3>7- 
Prophetical    Narrative,    39, 

170. 
Prophtts.  ihe  earlier,  13,  15, 

228  ;    the    later,    13,     15, 

etc. 
I'roioevangelium,    the,    172 

sqq. 

R  symbol  explained,  40. 

Ramesses  IL,  193. 

Rault.  h.,  18.  186. 

Rawlinson.  G.,  360. 

Kenan,  R.,  149. 

Repetitions  in  Narrative 
and  legislative  por- 
tions of  the  Hexateuch, 
103  sqq. 

Restoration  -  period,  see 
Ksdras  and  Ne  he  tin  as. 

Reusch,   H.,    156,    158,    181, 

342,  371,  377- 
Reuss,    F^dw.,   42,    43,    170, 

2j6,  312. 
Richard,  Simon,    16,  31,  97, 

235i  347- 
Rich  in,  42. 
Ritual     Law,    growth     of, 

through    centuries,   127 

sqq. 
Robert,    Chas.,  45,   58,    109, 

no,    121,    137,    174,    182, 

198. 
Robertson,    Jas.,    228,     234 

sqq.,  310,  325. 
Ruth,    book    of  :    contents 

and  purpose,  242    sqq.; 

historical  character.  245 

scjq.;  Author  and   Date 

of  composition,  248  sqq. 
Ryle,  H.  R.,    150,  160.  174, 

179.    318    sq.,    323,  329, 

333,  335- 

Sabbath-day,  155. 

Sacrifices,  Mosaic  system 
of,  198  sq. 

Salmanasar,  337. 

Samaritan  I'entatcuch,  185. 

Samaritans,  217. 

Samson,  241. 

Samuel,  books  of  :  title  and 
contents,  251  sqq.; 
unity  and  authorship, 
254  sqcj.;  date  of  com- 
position, 26j  sqcj. 

Sayce  (I'rof.),  151  scj.,  165, 
177,  1Q7,  286  sq . 

Schanz,  P.,  45,  180,  182, --(41, 
289,  etc. 

Scheil  (O.  P.).  176 

Scholz,  A.,  182,  351,  355» 
377- 
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Schrader.  Eb.,  41,  286  sq. 
Schiirer,  E.,  368,  369,  380. 
Seleucid  era,  370. 
Sennacherib,  337,  351. 
Septuagint  Version,  primi- 
tive chronology  in,  185. 
Simon,  Richard,    16,   31,97, 

235.  347<  355. 
Sinai,  27. 

Sixtus  of  Sienna,  350. 
Sixius  v.,  341,  346. 
Smith.  G.  A  ,  219,  222. 
—George,  151. 

—  H.  P.,  251,  263. 

— W  ,  45,  50,  75,  113. 

—  W,  R.,  43,  198,  244. 
Solomon,  53,  54,  etc. 
Spinoza,  31. 

Stade.  B.,  220. 

Stanley,  A.  P.,  67  sq. 

Strack,  H.,  19,  44. 

Style,  differences  of,  a 
proof  of  non-Mosaic 
authorship  of  Penta- 
teuch, 94  sqq. 

Supplement-Hypothesis,  36 
sq. 

Swete,  H.  B.,  133,  317. 

Tabernacle,  65  sqq. 

Tables,  showing  composi- 
tion of,  Genesis,  144 
sqq  ;  Exodus,  i8j  sq  ; 
Leviticus,  195  ;  Nmn- 
bers,  201;  Deuteronomy, 
207  sq  ;  Josue.  214. 

Tablet  (the  London),  45. 

Talmud,  opinion  of,  con- 
cerning authorship  of. 
Pentateuch,  30.  32  ; 
Josue,  30,  32;  Judges. 
233  sq.;  books  of  Sa- 
muel, 261;  books  of 
Kings,  280;  Esdras  and 
Nehemias,  330,  333; 
Esther,  358. 


Tatian,  138, 

Taylor,  Jno.,  187. 

Temple,  in  the  third  book 
of  Kings,  268  sq.;  in  the 
second  book  of  the  Ma- 
chabees,  373  sq. 

Ten  Words,  see  Decalogue. 

Tertullian,  24,  352. 

Testament,  Old,  definitions 
and  various  names,  11 
sqq.; 
—divisions,  13  ;  arrange- 
ment of  books  of,  13 
sqq.;  special  introduc- 
tion to,  15  sqq. 

Texts  appealed  to  in  favor 
of  Mosaic  authorship 
of  Pentateuch,    57    sqq. 

Theocratic  narrator,  39,  etc. 

Thomas   Aquinas,    158,  163. 

Tobias,  book  of:  contents 
and  principal  divisions. 
337  sqq.;  purpose.  339 
sq.;  original  language, 
340  sq.;  date  and  au- 
thorship. 341  sq.;  his- 
torical character,  342 
sqq. 

Torah.  13.  15.  etc. 

Traditional  view,  regarding 
authorship  of   Genesis- 
Josue,  28  sqq.; 
—  theological  binding 

force  of,  32  sq. 
— arguments  in  favor  of, 

49  sqq. 
Transformism,  164. 
Trent,  see  Council  0/. 
Trochon,  19.  45,  204,  205. 
Tryphon,  366. 

Ubaldi,  U.,  18. 

Unity     of     sanctuary,     131 

sqq. 
Universality  of  the  Flood, 

179  sqq. 


Van  den  Biesen,  60.  63,  82, 
io6,  109  sq.,  114,  134 
sq.,   197 

Van  Hoonacker,  321,  322. 

Vater,  J.  S.,  36. 

Vigouroux,  18,  19,  45,  53, 
82,  120,  185,  223,  242, 
280,  289,  335,  353,  377. 

Vision  theory  of  the  days  of 
creation,  159. 

Vocabulary,  differences  of, 
an  evidence  of  non- 
Mosaic  authorship  of 
Pentateuch,  94  sqq. 

Vos,  Geerh.,  55  sq  ,  108. 

Vulgate  Version,  books  in, 
13  sq. 


Wellhausen,  Jul.,  19,  43, 
140,  236,  263,  310,  etc. 

Welte,  45,  11^,  263,  351,  377. 

^Vernsdorf  (bros.),  370. 

Whitehouse,  O.  C,  154. 

Wildeboer,  122. 

Wotriie.  L.,  3:50. 

Wolf.  O..  3SO  sq. 

Woods,  F.  "H.,  178. 

Wright,  C.  H.  ti.,  19,  247, 
sq.,  251. 


Xerxes,  359  sqq.,  361. 


Yahvveh,  34,  88  sqq.,  etc. 
Yashar  (the  just),  book  of, 

221,  255. 
Yom,  see  Days  of  Creation, 


Zahm  (C.  S.  C),  180,  187. 
Zimmern.  H.,  154 
Zorobabel,  320,  322,  350. 
Zschokke,  263,  351. 
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BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  MISSION  BOOK.     By  the  Redemptorist  Fathers,    o  35 
Per  100,  17  50 

CATECHISM   EXPLAINED,   THE.     Spirago-Clarke.  net,  2  50 

CATHOLIC  BELIEF.     Faa  di  Bruno. 

Paper,  *o.25;   100  copies,  15  00 

Cloth,  *o.so;  25  copies,  7  50 

CATHOLIC    CEREMONIES  and    Explanation    of    the    Ecclesiastical    Year. 
Abbe  Durand. 

Paper,  *o.3o;  25  copies,  .                                   4  50 

Cloth,   *o.6o;   25   copies,  9  00 

CATHOLIC   PRACTICE  AT  CHURCH   AND  AT   HOME.     Rev.   Alex.   L. 
A.    Klaider. 

Paper,  *o.3o;   25  copies,  4  50 

Cloth,  *o.6o;  25  copies,  9  00 

CATHOLIC  TEACHING  FOR  CHILDREN.     Winifrid  Wray.                 040 

CATHOLIC   WORSHIP.     Rev.  R.    Brennan,   LL.D. 

Paper,  *o.  15;    100  copies,  10  00 

Cloth,  *o.25;    100  copies,  17  00 

CIIARACTERLSTICS  OF  TRUE  DEVOTION.    Rev.  N.  Grou,  S.J.  net,  0  75 

CHARITY  THE  ORIGIN   OF   EVERY    BLESSING.  060 

CHILD  OF  MARY.     Prayer-Book  for  Children.  060 

CHILD'S   PKAYEK-I'.OOK  OF  THE  SACRED   HEART.  020 

CHRISTIAN   FATHER.     Right   Rev.   W.  Cramer. 

Paper,   '0.25;   25  copies,  3  75 

Cloth,   *o.4o;   25  copies,  ,  00 
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CHRISTIAN  MOTHER.     Right  Rev.  W.  Cramer. 

Paper,  *o.j5;   j5  copies,  3  75 

Cloth.   '0.40;    J5   copies,  6  00 

CHURCH  AND  HKR  ENEMIES.     Rev.  M.  Muller.  C.SS.R.  \\  net,  i  lo 

COMEDY  OF  ENCLISH   PROTESTANTISM.    A.  F.   Marshall.      net,  0  75 
COMPLETE  OFFICE  OF  HOLY   WEEK.  050 

100  copies,  25  00 

COMMUNION.  ^  Per  100,  net,  3  50 

CONFESSION.  (.  Edited  by  Rev.  John  J.  Nash,  D.D.   Per  100,  net,  3  50 

CONFIRMATION.       \  Per  100,  net,  3  50 

COUNSELS  OF  ST.  ANGELA  to  Her  Sisters  in  Religion.  net,  0  25 

DEVOTION  OF  THE   HOLY   ROSARY  and  the  Five  Scapulars.     ||  net,  o  75 

DEVOTIONS  AND    TR-XYERS   FOR  THE  SICK-ROOM.     Krebs,   C.SS.R. 
Cloth,  net,  1  00 

DEVOTIONS     AND     PRAYERS     OF     ST.     ALPHONSUS.     A     Complete 
Prayer-book.  ti  00 

DEVOTIONS    TO    THE    SACRED    HEART    for    the    First    Friday   of    Every 
Month.     By   Pere   Huguet.  0  40 

DEVOUT   INSTRUCTIONS,   C.OFFINE'S.     i.oo;   25   copies,  17  50 

DIGNITY  AND  DUTY  OF  THE  PRIEST;  or,  Selva,  a  Collection  of  Mate- 
rial for  Ecclesiastical  Retreats.     Ry  St.  Alphonsus  de  Liguori.        net,  i  2$ 

DIGNITY,   AUTHORITY,    DUTIES    OF    PARENTS,    ECCLESIASTICAL 
AND   CIVIL    POWERS.     P.y    Rev.    M.    Muller,    C.SS.R.  \\  net,  140 

DIVINE   OFFICE:     E.xplanations   of  the   Psalms  and   Canticles.     Ry   St.   Al- 
phonsus DE  Liguori.  net,  i  25 

EPISTLES   AND   GOSPELS.    0.25;    100   copies,  1900 

EUCHARIST   AND    PENANCE.     Rev.    M.    Muller,    C.SS.R.  ||  net,  1  10 

EUCIL\R1STIC    CHRIST,    Reflections    and    Considerations    on    the    lilessed 
Sacrament.     Rev.   A.   Tesniere.  net,  i  00 

EUCILXRISTIC  GEMS.     A  Thought   About  the  Most   Blessed   Sacrament   for 
Every  Day  in   the   Year.     By   Rev.    L.   C.   Coelenbier.  o  75 

EXPLANATION  OF  COMMANDMENTS,  ILLUSTRATED.  1  00 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  APOSTLES'  CREED,   ILLUSTRATED.         i  00 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE   BALTIMORE  CATECHISM   OF  CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE.     Rev.  Th.   L.   Kinkead.  net,  i  00 

EXPLANATION    OF   THE    COMMANDMENTS,    Precepts    of   the    Church. 
Rev.    ^L    Muller,   C.SS.R.  ||  net,  i  10 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  GOSPELS  and  of  Catholic  Worship.     Rev.  L.  A. 
Lambert. 

Paper,  '0.30 ;  25  copies,  4  50 

Cloth,  *o.6o;  2$  copies,  9  00 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  HOLY  SACRAMENTS,  ILLUSTRATED,     i  00 

EXPLANATION  OK  THE  HOLY  SACRIFICE  OF  THE  MASS.     Rev.   M. 

v.    COCHEM.  I    2S 

EXPLANATION    OF    THE    OUR    FATHER    AND    THE    HAIL    MARY. 
Rev.    R.    Brennan,   LL.D.  o  75 

EXPLANATION    OF    THE    PRAYERS    AND    CEREMONIES    OF    THi-: 
MASS,   ILLUSTRATED.     Rev.    D.    I.    Lanslots,   O.S.B.  i  25 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  SALVE  REGINA.     Liguori.  o  75 

EXTRE.ME  UNCTION.  o  10 

100  coi)ies,  6  00 

FAMILIAR     EXPLANATION    OF    CATHOLIC    DOCTRINE.       Rev.     M. 

.Mt'LLKR.     C.SS.R.  I    ()» 

FIRST     AM)     <;R1:ATEST     COMMANDMENT.       By     Rev.     M.     Muller. 
C.SS.R.  II  net,  1  40 

FIR.ST  COMMUNICANT'S  MANUAL.  to  50 

]()<)   copies.  25  00 

l"LOWERS    OF    THE    PASSION.     Thr.ughts    of    St.    Paul    of   the    Cross.     \iy 
Rev.    Louis  Th.   de  Jesus-Aconisant.     "0.50;   per   100  copies,  30  00 
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FOLLOWING  OF  CHRIST.    Thomas  a  Kempis. 

With    Ketl(ictions,   to.50;    100  copies,  25  00 

Without    Reflections,   Jo. 45;    100  copies,  22  50 

Edition   de  luxe,  ti  50 

FOUR    LAST    THINGS,    THE:      Death,    Judgment,  Heaven,    Hell.     Medita- 
tions.    Father   M.   v.   Cochem.     Cloth,  o  75 

GARLAND   OF   PRAYER.     With   Nuptial   Mass.     Leather,  to  90 

GENERAL     CONFESSION     MADE     EASY.      Rev.     A.     Konings,     C.SS.R. 
Flexible.     II0.15;    100  copies,  1000 

GENERAL     PRINCIPLES     OF     THE     RELIGIOUS     LIFE.  Verheyen, 

O.S.B.  net,  o  30 

GLORIES  OF  DIVINE  GRACE.     Dr.   M.  J.  Scheeben.  net,  i  50 

GLORIES  OF   MARY.     St.   Alphonsus  de  Liguori.    2  vols.,  net,  2  50 

GOFFINE'S    DEVOUT    INSTRUCTIONS.      140    Illustrations.      Cloth,    i.oo; 
25  copies,  17  so 

GOLDEN    SANDS.  Little   Counsels   for  the   Sanctification   and    Happiness  of 
Daily   Life. 

Third    Series,  o  50 

Fourth   Series,  0  50 

Fifth  Series,  o  50 

GRACE   AND   THE   SACRAMENTS.     By   Rev.    M.    Muller,    C.SS.R. 

II  net,  I  25 

GREAT    MEANS    OF    SALVATION    AND    OF    PERFECTION.      St.  Al- 

PHONSus  DE  Liguori.  net,  i  25 

GREAT  SUPPER  OF  GOD,  THE.     A  Treatise  on  Weekly  Communion.     By 
Rev.  S.  CouBE,  S.J.     Edited  by  Rev.  F.  X.  Brady,  S.J.     Cloth,         net,  i  00 

GREETINGS    TO    THE    CHRIST-CHILD,    a    Collection    of    Poems    for    the 

Young.     Illustrated.  o  60 

GUIDE  TO   CONFESSION  AND  COMMUNION.  to  60 

HANDBOOK    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN    RELIGION.      By    S.    J.    W.    Wil- 

MERS.  _  7lCt,    I    50 

HAPPY  YEAR,  A.     Abbe  Lasausse.  net,  i  00 

HEART  OF  ST.  JANE  FRANCES  DE  CHANTAL.     Thoughts  and  Prayers. 
Compiled  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Divine  Compassion.  net,  0  40 

HELP  FOR  THE   POOR  SOULS   IN   PURGATORY.  to  50 

HIDDEN   TREASURE:     The   Value   and    Excellence   of  the   Holy   Mass.     By 

St.   Leonard  of  Pt.    Maurice.  0  50 

HISTORY    OF   THE    MASS.     By    Rev.   J.    O'Brien.  vet,  1  25 

HOLY    EUCHARIST.     By    St.    Alphonsus    de    Liguori.    The    Sacrifice,   the 

Sacrament    and    the    Sacred    Heart    of   Jesus    Christ.     Novena    to    the    Holy 

Ghost.  net,  i  25 

HOLY  MASS.     By  Rev.  M.  Muller,  C.SS.R.  ||  net,  i  25 

HOLY  MASS.     By  St.  Alphonsus  de  Liguori.  net,  i  25 

HOW  TO   COMFORT  THE  SICK.     Rev.  Jos.  A.   Krebs,  C.SS.R.     Cloth, 

net,  I  00 

HOW  TO   MAKE  THE   MISSION.     By  a   Dominican   Father.     Paper,   0  10; 

per    100,  5  00 

ILLUSTRATED  PRAYER-BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN,    to.25;  100. copies.  17  00 

IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.     See  "Following  of  Christ." 

IMITATION  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN  MARY.    Translated  by  Mrs.  A. 

R.    T?ennftt-Gt.ai)Stone. 

PInin    Edition.  to  50 

Edition  de  luxe,  ti  50 

I.MITATION  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART.  By  Rev.  F.  Arnoudt,  S.J.  ti  25 
INCARNATION.    151 RTH.   AND   INFANCY   OF  JESi:S   CHRIST;   or.   the 

Mysteries  of   I'aiih.     P.y   St.   Aiphonsus  de  Liguori.  net,  i  25 

INDULGENCES,     A     I'U  ACTKAL     GUIDE     TO.       Rev.     P.     M.     Bernad. 

O.^LI.  o  75 

IN    ITEAVLN    \\K    KNOW    OIK   OWN.     By    Pere  S.  J.    Blot.  060 


IXSTRrCTIOXS    AND     PRAYERS    FOR    TTTE    CATTIOLTC    FATHER 
Riglit   Rev.  Dr.  A.   Kggkr.  jo  ^j 

INSTRUCTIONS    AND    PRAYERS    FOR    THE    CATHOLIC    MOTHER. 
Riglit  Rev.   Dr.  A.   Egger.  |o  7^ 

INSTRUCTIONS.   Fifty-two,  on  the   Principal   Trutlis  of  Our   Holy   Religion 

l>y   Rev.    Thos.    F.    Ward.  net    o  75 

INSTRIXTIONS     FOR     FIRST     COMMUNICANTS.      By     Rev      Dr      T 

SCHMITT.  ;,^f\  ^o 

INSTRUCTIONS   ON   THE   COMMANDMENTS  OF  GOD   and  the   Sacra- 
ments of  the  Church.     By  St.  Alphonsus  de  Liguori. 

Paper,  0.25;  25  copies,  ,  -^ 

Cloth.  0.40;  25  copies,  6  00 

INTERIOR  OF  JESUS  AND  MARY.     C.rou.    2  vols.,  net   2  00 

INTRODUCTION    TO    A    DEVOUT    LIFE.      By    St.    Francis    de    Sales 
Cloth,  70.50;    100  copies,  ^q  qq 

JESUS   THE   GOOD    SHEPHERD.     Right    Rev.    L.    de    Goesbriand,    D.D., 
Bishop  of  Burlington.  j,^./    q  75 

LABORS  OF  THE  APOSTLES,  Their  Teaching  of  the   Nations.     By   Right 
Rev.    L.    de  Goesbriand,   D.D.,    Bishop  of   Burlington.  uct,  i  00 

LETTERS  OF  ST.  ALPHONSUS  DE  LIGUORI.  4  vols.,  each  vol.,  net,  i  25 
LETTERS  OF  ST.  ALPHONSUS  LIGUORI  and  General  Alphabetical  In- 
dex to  St.  Alphonsus'  Works.  net,  i  25 
LITTLE  BOOK  OF  SUPERIORS.  net]  o  60 
LITTLE  CHILD  OF  MARY.  A  Small  Prayer-book.  10.35;  100  copies,  '21  00 
LITTLE  MANUAL  OF  ST.  ANTHONY.     Illustrated.     to.6o;   100  copies, 

36  00 

LITTLE   MONTH    OF   MAY.     By   Ella   McMahon.     Flexible,  0  25 

100   copies,  ig  00 

LITTLE    MONTH    OF   THE   SOULS    IN    PURGATORY.    0.25;    100   copies, 

19  00 
LITTLE    OFFICE    OF    THE    IMMACULATE    CONCEPTION.    0.05;    per 


100, 


2  so 


LITTLE   PRAYER-BOOK   OF  THE   SACRED   HEART.     By   Blessed   Mar- 
garet  Mary   Alacoque.  Io  40 

MANIFE.STATION    OF  CONSCIENCE.     Langogne,   O.M.Cap.  net,  o  50 

MANUAL  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN.     Complete  .Manual  of  Devotion  of 

the  Mother  of  God.  |o  60 

MANUAL  OF  THE  HOLY  EUCHARIST.     Conferences  on  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament and   Eucharistic   Devotions.     By  Rev.    F.   X.   Lasance.  to  75 
MANUAL  OF  THE   HOLY   FAMILY.                                                               to  60 

M.ARL-E  COROLLA.     Poems  by  Father  Edmund  of  the  Heart  of  Mary,  C.P. 
Cloth,  I  25 

MASS.    THE,    OUR    GREATEST    TRE.XSURE.      T.y    Rev.    I-.  X.    Lasanck. 

(  loth,  -Jo  75 

MAXIMS  AND   COUNSELS   OF   FRANCIS    DE  SALES.  net,  o  3s 

MAY    DEVOTIONS.   NEW.     Rev.    Augustine   Worth,    O.S.l',.  ||  «c/,  i  00 

MEANS  OF  GRACE.  P.y  Rev.    Richard    Brennan.    LL.I).  *2  50 

MEDITATIONS    FOR   ALL   THE    DAYS   OF    IIIK    ^'KAR.  I5y    RcV.    M. 

HyvMoN.   S.S.     5  vols..  net,  5  00 

MEDITATIONS    FOR    EVERY    DAY    IN    THE    YEAR.     Baxter,    net,  1  25 
MEDITATIONS  FOR  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR.     Rev.  B.  Vercruysse, 

S.J.     2   vols..  net,  2  75 

MEDITATIONS  FOR   RETREAT.S.     Sf.   Francis  de  Sales.     Cloth,    net,  o  75 
MEDITATIONS   FOR   SECULAR   PRIESTS.     Chaignon,   S.J.    2  vols., 

net,  4  00 
MEDITATIONS  ON  THE   FOUR   LAST  THINGS.     Father  M.  v.   Cociiem.. 

o  73 
MEDITATIONS    ON   THE   LAST    WORDS    FROM    THE    CROSS.     Father 

Charles  Perraud.  11  net,  o  50 


MEDITATIONS  ON  THE  LIFE,  THE  TEACHINGS,  AND  THE  PAS- 
SION  OF  JESUS   CHRIST.       Ilg-Clarke.     2  vols.,  net,  3  50 

MEDITATIONS  ON  THE  MONTH  OF  OUR  LADY.  o  75 

MEDITATIONS  ON  THE  PASSION  OF  OUR  LORD.    *o.4o;  100  copies, 

24  00 

MEDITATIONS  ON  THE  SUFFERINGS  OF  JESUS  CHRIST.  By  Rev. 
Francis   da  Perinaldo.  net,  o  75 

MISCELLANY.  Historical  sketch  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy 
Redeemer.  Rules  and  Constitutions  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy 
Redeemer.  Instructions  on  the  Religious  State.  By  St.  Alphonsus  de 
LiGUORi.  net,  i  25 

MISSION  BOOK  FOR  THE  MARRIED.  Very  Rev.  F.  Girardey,  C.SS.R. 
0.50;    100  copies,  25  00 

MISSION  BOOK  FOR  THE  SINGLE.  Very  Rev.  F.  Girardey,  C.SS.R. 
0.50;    100  copies,  25  00 

MISSION  BOOK  OF  THE  REDEMPTORIST  FATHERS.  A  Manual  of 
Instructions  and  Prayers  to  Preserve  the  Fruits  of  the  Mission.  Drawn 
chiefly  from  the  works  of  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori.     0.50;  100  copies,      25  00 

MISTRESS    OF    NOVICES,    THE,     Instructed    in     Her    Duties.      Leguay. 

tiel,  o  75 

MOMENTS  BEFORE  THE  TABERNACLE.    Rev.  Matthew  Russell,  S.J. 

net,  o  40 

MONTH,  NEW,  OF  ST.  JOSEPH.       St.   Francis  de  Sales.  o  25 

MONTH,  NEW,  OF  THE  HOLY  ANGELS.     St.   Francis  de  Sales.     0.25; 

100  copies,  19  00 

MONTH,  NEW,  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART.    St.  Francis  de  Sales,     o  25 

MONTH  OF  MARY,  NEW.     St.  Francis  de  Sales.  o  25 

MONTH  OF  MAY;  a  Series  of  Meditations  on  the  Mysteries  of  the  Life  of 
the   Blessed    Virgin.     By   F.   Debussi,    S.J.  o  50 

MONTH  OF  THE  DEAD;  or.  Prompt  and  Easy  Deliverance  of  the  Souls 
in   Purgatory.     By  Abbe   Cloquet.  o  50 

MOST  HOLY  ROSARY.  Thirty-one  Meditations.  Right  Rev.  W.  Cramer, 
D.D.  0  50 

MOST  HOLY   SACRAMENT.     Rev.   Dr.  Jos.   Keller.  0  75 

MY  FIRST  COMMUNION:     The  Happiest  Day  of  My  Life.     Brennan.    o  75 
NEW  RULE  OF  THE  THIRD  ORDER.    0.05;   per  100,  3  00 

NEW  TESTAMENT.     Cheap  Edition. 

32mo,  flexible  cloth,  net,  0  15 

32mo,  lambskin,  limp,  round  corners,  gilt  edges,  net,  o  75 

NEW  TESTAMENT.     Illustrated  Edition. 

24mo,  garnet  cloth,  with   100  full-page  illustrations,  net,  o  60 

24mo,  Rutland  Roan,  limp,  round  corners,  red  or  gold  edges,  net,  1  25 

NEW  TESTAMENT.     India   Paper   Edition. 

3003     Lambskin,   limp,   round   corners,   gilt  edges,  net,  i  00 

4011     Persian    Calf,   limp,   round   corners,   gilt  edges,  net,  i  25 

4017     Morocco,  limp,  round  corners,  gold  edges,  gold  roll  inside,       net,  i  50 

NEW  TESTAMENT.     Large  Print  Edition. 

i2mo,   cloth,   round   corners,   red   edges,  net,  o  75 

i2mo,  American   Seal,  limp,  round  corners,  red  or  gold  edges,  net,  i  50 

NEW  TESTAMENT  STUDIES.  By  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Thomas  J.  Conatv, 
D.D.     i2mo,  o  60 

OFFICE,  COMPLETE,  OF  HOLY  WEEK.    Jo. 50;   100  copies,  25  00 

ON  THE   R(JAD  TO    ROME.     By  W.    Richards.  net,  o  50 

OUR   BIRTHDAY   BOUQUET.     E.   C.   Donnelly.  i  00 

OUR  LADY  OF  GOOD  COUNSEL  IN  GENAZZANO.  Mgr.  Geo.  F. 
Dillon,   D.D.  0  75 

OUR  FAVORITE  DEVOTIONS.     By  Very  Rev.   Dean  A.  A.   Lings,      to  60 

OUR   FAVORITE    NOVENAS.     Very    Rev.    Dean   A.    A.    Lings.  to  60 

OUR  M(JNTIILY   DEVOTIONS.     P.y  \'try   Rev.   Dean  A.  A.   Lings.       ti  25 


OUR    OWN    WILL   AND    IIOW    TO    DETECT    IT    IN    OUR   ACTIONS. 

Rev.  John   Allen,   D.D.  net,  o  75 

PARACLETE,   THE.     Devotions  to  the   Holy   Ghost.  Ijo  60 

I'ARADISE    ON    EARTH    OPENED    TO    ALL;    A    Religious   Vocation   the 

Surest  Way  in  Life.     By  Rev.  Antonio  Natale,  S.J.  net,  o  40 

PASSIOxN  AND  DEATH  OF  JESUS  CHRIST.  13y  St.  Alphonsus  de 
LiGUORi.  net,  i  25 

PASSION  FLOWERS.  Poems  by  Father  Edmund,  of  the  Heart  of  Mary, 
C.P.  I  25 

PEARLS  FROM  THE  CASKET  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART.  Eleanor  C. 
Donnelly.  o  50 

PEOPLE'S   MISSION  BOOK,  THE.     Paper,  o.io;  per  100,  600 

PERFECT   RELIGIOUS,   THE.     De   la   Motte.     Cloth,  net,  i  00 

PICTORIAL  LIVES  OF  THE  SAINTS.  New,  very  cheap  edition,  with 
Reflections  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year,     i.oo;  25  copies,  17  50 

PIOUS  PREPARATION  FOR  FIRST  HOLY  COMMUNION.  Rev.  F.  X. 
Lasance.     Cloth,  jo  75 

POPULAR  INSTRUCTIONS  ON  MARRIAGE.  Very  Rev.  F.  Girardey, 
C.SS.R.     Paper,  0.25;  25  copies,  3  75 

Cloth,  0.40;   25  copies,  6  00 

POPULAR  INSTRUCTIONS  ON  PRAYER.  By  Very  Rev.  Ferreol 
GiRARDEV,    C.SS.R.     Paper,  0.25;   25  copies,  3  75 

Cloth,   0.40;    25    copies,  6  00 

POPULAR  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  PARENTS  on  the  Bringing  l^p  of  Chil- 
dren. By  Wry  Rev.  F.  Girardey,  C.SS.R.  Paper,  0.25;  25  copies,  3  75 
Cloth,  0.40;   25  copies,  6  00 

PRAYER-BOOK   FOR   LENT.     Gethsemani,   Jerusalem,    and    Golgotha.     Rev. 

A.  Geyer.  to  so 

PRAYER.    The  Great   Means  of  Obtaining  Salvation.     By  St.  Alphonsus  de 

LiGUORi.  0  50 

PREACHING.  Vol.  XV.  St.  Alphonsus  de  Liguori.  The  Exercises  of  the 
Missions.  Various  Counsels.  Instructions  on  the  Commandments  and 
Sacraments.  net,  i  25 

PREPARATION  FOR  DEATH.  St.  Alphonsus  de  Liguori.  Considera- 
tions on  the  Eternal  Truths.     Maxims  of  Eternity.     Rule  of  Life,     net,  i  25 

PRODIGAL  SON;  or,  the  Sinner's  Return  to  God.  ||  net,  i  00 

REASONABLENESS  OF  CATHOLIC  CEREMONIES  AND  PRACTICES. 
Rev.  J.  J.   Burke.  *o  35 

RELUnoUS  STATE,  THE.  With  a  Treatise  on  the  Vocation  to  the  Priest- 
hood.    By  St.  Alphonsus  de  Liguori.  0  50 

REVELATIONS  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART  to  Blessed  Margaret  Mary. 
BouGAUD.    Cloth,  net,  i  50 

SACRAMENTALS    OF   THE    HOLY    CATHOLIC    CHURCH.  Rev.    A.    A. 

Lambing,  D.D.     Paper,  0.30;  25  copies,  4  50 

Cloth,  0.60;  25  copies,  9  00 

SACRAMENTALS— Prayer,  etc.     By   Rev.   M.   Muller,   C.SS.R.  \\  net,  1  00 

SACRED   HEART,  THE.     Rev.   Dr.  Joseph   Keller.  o  75 

SACRED  III:ART,  THE,  Studied  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Rev.  H.  Saint- 
rain,  C.S.S.R.  net,  2  00 

SACRIFICE    (JF    THE    MASS    WORTHILY    CELEBRATED,  THE.     By 

Rev.    Father   Chaionon,   S.J.  net,  i  50 

SECRET   OF   SANCTITY.     St.    Francis   de   Sales.  net,  1  00 

SERAPHIC   GUIDE,  THE.     A   Manual   for  the   Members  of  the  Third  Order 

of  St.    Francis.     By  a   I'ranciscan    I"'atiicr.  to  60 

SHORT  CONFERENCES  ON  THE  LITTLE  OFFICE  OF  THE  IM- 
MACULATE  CONCEPTION.     Very    Rev.   J.    Rainer.  050 

SHORT    STORIES    ON    CHRISTIAN    DOCTRINE.     From    the  French    by 

Mary  Mc.Mahon.  net,  o  75 

SPIRITUAL     CRU.MBS     FOR     HUNGRY     LITTLE     SOUL.S.  Mary     E. 

Rkmaroson.  o  50 

SPIRI'IU.XL  DIRECTION.  net,  0  60 
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SPIRITUAL   EXERCISES   FOR   TEN    DAYS*    RETREAT.    Very    Rev.    v. 
Smetana,    C.SS.R.  net,  i  oo 

SODALISTS'  VADE  MECUM.  Jo  50 

SONGS  AND   SONNETS.     By  Maurice   Francts   Egan.  i  00 

SOUVENIR  OF  THE  NOVITIATE.     By  Rev.  Edward  I.  Taylor,  net,  o  60 

ST.   ANTHONY.     Rev.   Dr.  Jos.   Keller.  o  75 

ST.  JOSEPH,  OUR  ADVOCATE.     By  father  Huguet.  o  90 

STATIONS  OF  THE  CROSS.     Illustrated.  to  50 

STORIES  FOR  FIRST  COMMUNICANTS.     Rev.  J.  A.   Keller,  D.D.    o  50 

STRIVING  AFTER  PERFECTION.     Rev.  Joseph   Bayma,  S.J.  net,  i  00 

SURE  WAY  TO  A  HAPPY  MARRIAGE.     Rev.   Edward  I.  Taylor. 

Paper,   0.25;   25   copies,  3  75 

Cloth,  0.40;  25  copies,  6  00 

THIRTY-TWO  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  MAY.  Rev. 
Thomas  F.  Ward.  net,  o  75 

THOUGHT  FROM    BENEDICTINE  SAINTS.  net,  0  35 

THOUGHT  FROM  ST.  ALPHONSUS.  net,  o  35 

THOUGHT  FROM   ST.   FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI   and  His  Saints.        net,  o  35 

THOUGHT  FROM   ST.   IGNATIUS.  net,  o  35 

THOUGHT  FROM  ST.  THERESA.  net,  o  35 

THOUGHT  FROM   ST.   VINCENT   DE  PAUL.  nel,  o  35 

THOUGHTS  AND  COUNSELS  for  the  Consideration  of  Catholic  Young 
Men.     Rev.   P.  A.   Doss,  S.J.  ||  net,  1  25 

TRUE  POLITENESS.    Abbe  Francis  Demore.  net,  o  60 

TRUE  SPOUSE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST.  By  St.  Alphonsus  de  Liguori.  2 
vols.,  Centenary  Edition,  net,  2  50 

The  same  in  i  volume,  net,  1  00 

TWO    SPIRITUAL    RETREATS    FOR    SISTERS.      By    Rev.    E.    Zollner. 

net,  1  00 

VENERATION  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN.  Her  Feasts,  Prayers,  Re- 
ligious Orders,  and  Sodalities.     By  Rev.  B.   Rohner,  O.S.B.  i  25 

VICTORIES  OF  THE  MARTYRS;  or,  the  Lives  of  the  Most  Celebrated 
Martyrs  of  the  Church.     Vol.  IX.     By  Alphonsus  de  Liguori.  net,  1  25 

VISITS   TO   JESUS    IN  THE   TABERNACLE.     Hours    and    Half   Hours    of 

Adoration    before    the  Blessed    Sacrament.     With    a    Novena    to    the    Holy 

Ghost   and    Devotions  for    Mass,    Holy    Communion,    etc.     Rev.    F.    X.    La- 

sance.     Cloth,  ti  25 

VISITS  TO  THE  MOST  HOLY  SACRAMENT  and  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary.     By  St.    Alphonsus   de   Liguori.  to  50 

VOCATIONS  EXPLAINED:  Matrimony,  Virginity,  The  Religious  State, 
and  the   Priesthood.     By  a  Vincentian   Father,     o.io;    100  copies,  6  00 

WAY  OF  INTERIOR  PEACE.     By  Rev.   Father  De  Lehen,   S.J.        net,  i  25 

WAY   OF    SALVATION   AND    PERFECTION.     Meditations,    Pious    Reflec- 
tions, Spiritual  Treatises.     St.  Alphonsus  de  Liguori.  net,  1  25 
WAY   OF  THE  CROSS.     Paper,  0.05;   100  copies,  2  50 

WORDS  C)F  JESUS  CHRIST  DURING  HIS  PASSION.  Explained  in 
Their  Literal  and  Moral  Sense.  By  Rev.  F.  X.  Schouppe,  S.J.  *o.25;  100 
copies,  17  00 

WORDS  OF  WISDOM.  A  Concordance  to  the  Sapiential  Books.  Edited  by 
Rev.   John  J.    Bell.  net,  1  25 

YEAR  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART.     A  Thought  for  Every  Day  of  the  Year. 

Anna  T.   Sadlier.  o  50 

YOUNG  GIRLS'   BOOK   OF   PIETY.   AT   SCHOOL  AND   AT   HOME.     A 

Prayer-book  for  Girls  in  Convent  Schools  and  Academies.     Golden  Sands. 

ti  00 

ZEAL  IN  THE  WORK  (>F  THE  MINISTRY;  The  Means  by  which  Every 
Priest  May  Render  His  Ministry  Honorable  and  Fruitful.  By  Abbe 
Dubois.  net,  i  50 


JUVENILES. 

ADVENTURES  OF  A  CASKET.  o  45 

ADVENTURES  OF  A   FRENCH   CAPTAIN.  o  45 

AN  ADVENTURE  WITH  THE  APACHES.     By  Gabriel  Ferry.  o  40 

ANTHONY.     A  Tale  of  the  Time  of  Charles  II.  of  England.  o  45 

ARMORER  OF  SOLINGEN.     By  William   Herchenbach.  040 

BERTHA;  or,  Consequences  of  a  Fall.  0  45 

BEST  FOOT  FORWARD.    By  Father  Finn.  0  85 

BETTER   PART.  0  45 

BISTOURI.     By  A.   Melandri.  0  40 
BLACK  LADY,  AND   ROBIN   RED  BREAST.    By  Canon  Schmid.        o  25 

BLANCHE  DE  MASSILLY.  o  45 

BLISSYLVANIA   POST-OFFICE.     By  Marion   Ames  Taggart.  0  40 

BOYS  IN  THE  BLOCK.    By  Maurice  F.  Egan.  o  25 

BRIC-A-BRAC  DEALER.  o  45 

BUZZER'S  CHRIST^L^S.     By  Mary  T.  Waggaman.  o  25 

BY  BRANSCOME  river.     By  Marion  Ames  Taggart.  0  40 

CAKE  AND  THE  EASTER  EGGS.     By  Canon  Schmid.  o  25 

CANARY  BIRD.     By  Canon  Schmid.  o  45 

CAPTAIN   ROUGEMONT.  0  45 

CASSILDA;  or  the  Moorish  Princess.  0  45 

CAVE    BY    THE    BEECH    FORK,    THE.     By    Rev.    H.    S.    Spalding,    ST 

Cloth,  o  85 

CLAUDE    LIGHTFOOT;    or.    How    the    Problem    Was    Solved.      By    Father 

Finn.  0  85 

COLLEGE  BOY,  A.     By  Anthony  Yorke.     Cloth,  o  85 

CONVERSATION  ON  HOME  EDUCATION.  o  45 

DIMPLING'S   SUCCESS.     By  Clara  Mulholland.  o  40 

EPISODES   OF   THE    PARIS    COMMUNE.     An    Account   of   the    Religious 

Persecution.  o  45 

ETHELRED    PRESTON;    or    the    Adventures    of    a    Newcomer.     By    Father 

I'inn.  o  85 

EVERYDAY  GIRL,  AN.    By  ]>^Iary  C.  Crowley.  o  40 

FATAL  DIAMONDS.     By  E.   C.  Donnelly.  o  25 

FINN.  REV.  F.  J.,  S.J.: 

HIS   FIRST   AND   LAST   APPEAR.\NCE.     Illustrated.  i  00 

THE   BEST   FOOT   FORWARD.  085 

THAT  F()OTI'.ALT>  GAME.  o  »5 

ETHKT,KED   PRESTON.  o  »5 

CLAUDE   LIGHTFOOT.  «  2^ 

IIAKKV    DKiC.  o  2^ 

TOM    I'LAYFATR.  o  S"* 

PEKCV  WYNN.  o  ^5 

MOSTLY   BOY.S.  0  «5 

FISHERMAN'S   DAUGHTER.  o  45 

FIVE  O'CLOCK  STORIES:  or,  The  Old  Tales  Told  Again.  o  75 

FLOWER    OF    THE    FLOCK,    THE,    and    the    Badgers    of    Belmont.      By 

Mat-rice  F.  Egan.  0  ^'S 

FRED'S  LITTLE  DAUGHTER.     By  Sara  Trainer  Smith.  o  40 

GERTRT'DE'S   EXPERIENCE.  «  45 

GODFREY  THE  TIEKMTT.     P.v  Cavon  ScuMin.  0  25 

GREAT-GRANDMOTHER'S    SECRET.  o  45 

HARRY  DEE;  or.  Working  it  Out.     By  Father  Finn.  o  85 

HEIR  OF  DREAMS.  AN.    Bv  Sallie  Margaret  O'Mallev.  o  40 

HER   FATHER'S  RIGHT  HAND.  «  45 
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HIS  FIRST  AND  LAST  APPEARANCE.     By  Father  Finn.  i  oo 

HOP  BLOSSOMS.     By  Canon  Schmid.  o  25 

HOSTAGE  OF  WAR,  A.     By  Mary  G.  Bonesteel.  o  40 

HOW  THEY   WORKED  THEIR  WAY.     By  Maurice  F.   Egan.  o  75 

INUNDATION,  THE.     Canon  Schmid.  o  40 

JACK   HILDRETH    ON   THE    NILE.     By    Marion    Ames    Taggart.  Cloth, 

o  85 

JACK  O'  LANTERN.     By  Mary  T.  Waggaman.  0  40 

KLONDIKE    PICNIC.     By    Eleanor    C.    Donnelly.  0  85 

LAMP  OF  THE  SANCTUARY.     By  Cardinal  Wiseman.  0  25 

LEGENDS   OF   THE   HOLY    CHILD   JESUS   from   Many   Lands.  By   A. 

Fowler   Lutz.  0  75 

LITTLE  MISSY.     By  Mary  T.  Waggaman.  o  40 

LOYAL  BLUE  AND   ROYAL  SCARLET.     By  Marion  A.  Taggart.  o  85 

MADCAP  SET  AT   ST.   ANNE'S.     By   Marion  J.   Brunowe.  0  40 

MARCELLE.    A  True   Story.  o  45 

MASTER   FRIDOLIN.     By   Emmy   Giehrl.  o  25 

MILLY  AVELING.     By  Sara  Trainer  Smith.     Cloth,  0  85 

MOSTLY   BOYS.     By  Father   Finn.  0  85 

MYSTERIOUS  DOORWAY.     By  Anna  T.  Sadlier.  0  40 

MY    STRANGE   FRIEND.     By   Father   Finn.  o  25 

NAN  NOBODY.     By  Mary  T.  Waggaman.  o  40 

OLD  CHARLMONT'S  SEED-BED.     By  Sara  Trainer  Smith.  o  40 

OLD   ROBBER'S   CASTLE.     By  Canon   Schmid.  0  25 

OLIVE  AND  THE  LITTLE  CAKES.                                                     '  o  45 

OVERSEER  OF   MAHLBOURG.     By   Canon   Schmid.  o  25 

PANCHO  AND  PANCHITA.     By  Mary  E.  Mannix.  o  40 

PAULINE  ARCHER.     By  Anna  T.   Sadlier.  0  40 

PERCY  WYNN;  or,  Making  a  Boy  of  Him.     By  Father  Finn.  o  85 

PICKLE  A.ND  PEPPER.     By  Ella  Loraine  Dorsey.  o  85 

PRIEST  OF  AUVRIGNY.  0  45 

QUEEN'S  PAGE.     By  Katharine  Tynan  Hinkson.  o  40 

RICHARD;  or.  Devotion  to  the  Stuarts.  o  45 

ROSEBUSH.     By  Canon  Schmid.  025 

SEA-GULL'S  ROCK.     By  J.   Sandeau.  0  40 

SUMMER  AT  WOODVILLE.     By   Anna   T.    Sadlier.  0  40 

TALES  AND  LEGENDS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.     F.  De  Capella.  o  75 

TAMING  OF  POLLY.     By  Ella  Loraine  Dorsey.  0  85 

THAT  FOOTBALL  GAME:  and  What  Came  of  It.     By  Father  Finn.  o  85 

THREE  GIRLS  AND   ESPECIALLY  ONE.     By  Marion  A.  Taggart.  o  40 

THREE  LITTLE  KIN(}S.     By  Emmy  Giehrl.  0  25 

TOM   PLAYFAIR;   or.  Making  a  Start.     By  Father  Finn.  o  85 

TOM'S  LUCKPOT.     By   Mary  T.   Waggaman.  o  40 

TREASURE  OF  NUGGET   MOUNTAIN.     By  M.   A.   Taggart.  o  85 

VILLAGE  STEEPLE,  THE.  0  45 

WINNETOU,  THE  APACHE   KNIGHT.     By  Marion  Ames  Taggart.  0  85 

WRONGFULLY  ACCUSED.    By  William  Herchenbach.  0  40 

NOVELS   AND    STORIES. 
ASER,  THE  SHEPHERD.     A  Christmas  Story.     By   Marion  Ames  Taggart. 

«''^  o  35 

p. EZALEEL.     a   Christmas   Story.     By   Marion   Ames  Taggart.  net,  o  35 

CIRCUS  RIDER'S  DAUGHTER,  THE.    A  Novel.     By  F.  v.  Brackel.  i  25 
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CONNOR  D'ARCVS  STRUGGLES.    A   Novel.     By  Mrs.   W.  M.  Bertholds. 

DION  AND  THE  SIBYLS.    A  Classic  Novel.     By  Miles  Keon.     Cloth,     i  25 
FAB  I  OLA;  or,   The  Church  of  the  Catacombs.     By   Cardinal   Wiseman.     Pop- 
ular  Illustrated   Edition,  0.90;   Edition   de   luxe,  5  00 

P'ABIOLA'S     SISTERS.      A     Companion     Volume     to     Cardinal     Wiseman's 
"  Fabiola."     By  A.  C.   Clarke.  i  25 

HEIRESS  OF  CRONENSTEIN,  THE.     By  the  Countess  Hahn-Hahn.  i  25 

IDOLS;  or,  The  Secrets  of  the  Rue  Chausee  d'Antin.     De  Navery.  i  25 

LET  NO   MAN   PUT  ASUNDER.    A  Novel.     By  Josephine  Marie.  i  00 

LINKED  LIVES.    A  Novel.     By  Lady  Glktrude  Douglas.  i  50 

MARCELLA   GRACE.    A   Novel.    By    Rosa   Mulholland.    Illustrated   Edi- 
tion. 1  25 

MISS  ERIN.    A  Novel.    By  M.  E.  Francis.  i  25 

MONK'S    PARDON,   THE.     A   Historical   Novel   of  the  Time  of   Phillip   IV. 

of  Spain.     By  Raoul  de  Navery.  i  25 

MR.   BILLY   BUTTONS.    A  Novel.     By  Walter  Lecky.  i  25 

OUTLAW  OF  CAMARGUE,  THE.     A  Novel.     By  A.  de  Lamothe.  i  25 

I'ASSING   SHADOWS.     A   Novel.     By  Anthony   Yorke.  i  25 

PERE  MONNIER'S  WARD.     A   Novel.     By  Walter  Lecky.  i  25 

PETRONILLA.     By  E.   C.   Donnelly.  i  00 

PRODIGAL'S  DAUGHTER,  THE.     By  Lelia  Hardin  Bugg.  i  go 

ROMANCE  OF  A  PLAYWRIGHT.     By  Vte.   Henri   de  Bornier.  i  go 

ROUND  TABLE  OF  THE  REPRESENTATIVE  AMERICAN  CATHOLIC 
NOVELISTS.     Complete  Stories,   with    Biographies,    Portraits,   etc.     Cloth, 

I  SO 

ROUND  TABLE  OF  THE  REPRESENTATIVE  FRENCH  CATHOLIC 

NOVELISTS.     Complete  Stories,  with    Biographies,   Portraits,   etc.     Cloth, 

1  50 

ROUND  TABLE  OF  THE   REPRESENTATIVE  IRISH   AND   EN(;LISII 

CWTIIOLIC  NOVELISTS.     Complete  Stories,   Biographies,   Portraits,  etc. 

Cloth.  I  50 

TRUE  STORY  OF  MASTER  GERARD,  THE.    By  Anna  T.  Sadlier.     i  25 
VOCATION   OF   EDWARD   CONWAY.    A   Novel.    By   Maurice   F.   Egan. 

I    25 

WOMAN   OF  FORTUNE,  A.     By  Christian   Reid.  i  25 

WORLD  WELL  LOST.    By  Esther  Robertson.  0  75 


LIVES    AND   HISTORIES. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  ST.  IGNATIUS  LOYOLA.  Edited  by  J.  F.  X. 
O'Conor.     Cloth,  net,  I  25 

BLESSED  ONES  OF  1888,  THE.  Bl.  Clement  Maria  HofTbauer,  C.SS.R.; 
1'>1.  Louis  Marie  Grignon  dc  Monfort;  Bl.  Brother  Aegidius  Mary  of  St. 
Joseph;  Bl.  Josephine  Mary  of  St.  Agnes.  From  the  original  by  Eliza  A. 
Donnelly.     With  Illustrations,  o  50 

HISTORIOGR.XPHIA  ECCLESIASTICA  quam  Historic  seriam  Solidamque 
Opcram    Navantibus,   Accomodavit   GuiL.   Stang,   D.D.  ||  »^',  i  00 

HISTORY   OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHl'RCH.     Brueck.    2  vols.,  nc<,  3  00 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  By  John  Gilmary  Shea, 
LL.D.  I  50 

HLSTORY  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  REFORMATION  IN  ENGLAND 
•AND    IRICLANl).     By    Wm.    Cobbett.     Cloth,   tiel,  0.50;    paper,         net,  o  25 

LETTERS  OF  ST.  ALPIIONSUS  LlGl'ORI.  By  Rev.  Eugene  Grimm, 
C.SS.R.     Centenary  JCdition.     5  vols.,  each,  net,  i  25 

LIFE  OF  BLESSED  MAR(;ARET  MARY.  By  Mgr.  Bougaud,  Bishop  of 
Laval.  ncl,  i  50 

LIFE  OF  CHRIST.     Illustrated.     P.y   Father  M.  v.  Cochem.  .   25 
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LIFE   OF   FATHER    CHARLES    SIRE,    of   the    Society   of   Jesus.     By    Rev. 

Vital  Sire.  net,  i  oo 

LIFE  OF  FATHER  JOGUES,  Missionary  Priest  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.     By 

Father  F.  M.^rtin,  S.J.  net,  o  75 

LIFE  OF  FR.  FRANCIS  POILVACHE,  C.SS.R.     Paper,  net,  0  20 

LIFE  OF  MOTHER  FONTBONNE,  Foundress  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
of  Lyons.     By  Abbe  Rivaux.     Cloth,  net,  i  25 

LIFE  OF  OUR  LORD  AND  SAVIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST.     Cloth,    net,  5  00 

LIFE  OF  SISTER  ANNE  KATHERINE  EMMERICH,  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Augustine.     By   Rev.   Thomas   Wegener,   O.S.A.  net,  i  50 

LIFE  OF  ST.  ALOYSIUS  GONZAGA.  Edition  de  luxe.  By  Rev.  Father 
Virgil  Cepari,  S.J.  net,  2  50 

LIFE  OF  ST.  ALOYSIUS  GONZAGA,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.     By  Rev.  J. 

F,   X.   O'CoNOR,   S.J.  7iet,  0  75 

LIFE  OF  ST.  CATHARINE  OF  SIENNA.     By  Edward  L.  Ayme,  M.D.     ||i  00 

LIFE  OF  ST.   CLARE  OF  MONTEFALCO.     Locke,   O.S.A.  net,  0  75 

LIFE  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN.  Illustrated.  By  Rev.  B.  Rohner, 
O.S.B.  I  25 

LIFE  OF  THE  VEN.  MARY  CRESCENTIA  HOESS.  By  Rev.  C.  Dey- 
MANN,  O.S.F.  net,  1  25 

LITTLE    LIVES    OF   SAINTS    FOR    CHILDREN.     Berthold.     III.     Cloth, 

0  75 
LOURDES:     Its    Inhabitants,    Its    Pilgrims,    Its    Miracles.      By    Rev.    R.    F. 

Clarke,   S.J.  0  75 

NAMES   THAT   LIVE   IN   CATHOLIC   HEARTS.      By   Anna   T.    Sadlier. 

1  00 
OUR  BIRTHDAY  BOUQUET.  By  Eleanor  C.  Donnelly.  i  00 
OUR  LADY  OF  GOOD   COUNSEL  IN  GENAZZANO.    A  History  of  that 

Ancient  Sanctuary.     By  Anne  R.    Bennett-Gladstone.  o  75 

OUTLINES  OF  JEWISH  HISTORY,  From  Abraham  to  Our  Lord.  Rev. 
F.   E.   GiGOT,   S.S.  II  net,  i  50 

OUTLINES  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.    By  Rev.  F.  E.  Gigot,  S.S. 

Cloth,  net,  i  50 

PICTORIAL  LIVES  OF  THE  SAINTS.     Cloth,  i.oo;  25  copies,  17  50 

REMINISCENCES  OF  RT.  REV.  EDGAR  P.  WADHAMS,  D.D.,  First 
Bishop   of   Ogdensburg.     By    Rev.    C.    A.    Walworth.  ||  net,  1  00 

ST.  ANTHONY,  THE  SAINT  OF  THE  WHOLE  WORLD.  Rev.  Thomas 
F.   Ward.     Cloth,  o  75 

STORY  OF  THE  DIVINE  CHILD.  By  Very  Rev.  Dean  A.  A.  Lings,  o  75 
VICTORIES  OF  THE  MARTYRS.  By  St.  Alphonsus  de  Liguori.  net,  125 
VISIT  TO   EUROPE  AND  THE  HOLY  LAND.    By  Rev.   H.   Fairbanks. 

I  50 

WIDOWS    AND    CHARITY.      Work    of    the    Women    of    Calvary    and    Its 

Foundress.    Abbe  Chaffanjon.     Paper,  I|  net,  o  50 

WOMEN  OF  CATHOLICITY.     By  Anna  T.  Sadlier.  i  00 

THEOLOGY,    LITURGY,   SERMONS,    SCIENCE  AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 

ABRIDGED  SERMONS,  for  All  Sundays  of  the  Year.  By  St.  Alphonsus 
ue   Liguori.     Centenary   Edition.     Grimm,   C.SS.R.  net,  i  25 

BAD  CHRISTIAN,  THE.  By  Rev.  F.  Hunolt,  S.J.  Translated  by  Rev.  J. 
Allen,   D.D.     2  vols.,  net,  5  00 

BLESSED  SACRAMENT,  SERMONS  ON  THE.  Especially  for  the  Forty 
Hours'  .Adoration.  P>y  Rev.  J.  15.  Scheurer,  D.D.  Edited  by  Rev.  F.  X. 
Lasance.  net,  I  50 

BREVE  COMPENDIUM  THEOLOGTAE  DOGMATICAE  ET  MORALIS 
una  cum  aliquibus  Notionibus  Theologiae  Canonicae  Liturgiae,  Pastoralis 
et  Mysticae,  ac   Philosophiac  Christianae,     Berthier,   M.S.  ||  net,  2  50 

n 


RISIXKSS  GUIDE  FOR   PRIESTS.     Stang,  D.D.  vrt   o  8s 

CANONICAL  PROCEDURE  IN  DISCIPLINARY  AND  CRLMINAL 
CASES   OF  CLERICS.     Ry   Rev.   F.   Droste.  m-t,  i  50 

CHILDREN  OF  MARY,  SERMONS  FOR  THE.     From  the  Italian  ofRcv. 
F.   Callerio.     Edited  by  Rev.   R.   F.  Clarke,  S.J.  net,  1  50 

CHRISTIAN  ANTHROPOLOGY.     Sermons.     By  Rev.  John  Thein.  net,  2  50 

CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHY.  A  Treatise  on  the  Human  Soul.  By  Rev.  T. 
T.  Driscoll,  S.T.L.  ,1^/^  I  \^ 

CHRISTIAN'S  LAST  END,  THE.  Sermons.  By  Rev.  F.  IIunolt,'  S.J. 
Translated  by   Rev.  J.   Allen,   D.D.     2  vols.,  net,  $  00 

CHRISTIAN'S  MODEL,  THE.     Sermons.       By  Rev.  F.  Hunolt,  S.J.  Trans- 
lated by  Rev.  J.  Allen,  D.D.     j  vols.,  net,  5  00 
CHRISTIAN   STATE  OF  LIFE,  THE.     Sermons.     By  Rev.  F.  HuNOLTi  S.J. 
Translated   by   Rev.  J.   Allen,   D.D.                                                               net',  5  00 
CHRIST    IN   TYPE   AND    PROPHECY.       Rev.   A.  J.    Maas,   S.J.,    Professor 
of   Oriental    Languages   in    Woodstock    College.     2   vols.,                       net,  4  o^ 
CHURCH    ANNOUNCEMENT   BOOK.                                                         net,  o  2s 
CHURCH  TREASURER'S   PEW.     Collection  and   Receipt  Book.          net,  i  00 
COMMENTARIUM      IN      FACULTATES      APOSTOLICAS      EPISCOPIS 
necnon    \'icariis  et    Praefectis  Apostolicis   per   Modum   Formularum   conccdi 
solitas    ad    usum    Venerabilis    Cleri,    imprimis    American!    concinnatum    al) 
Antonio   Konings,  C.vSS.R.     Editio  quarto,  recognita  in  pluribus  cmcndata 
et  aucta,   curante  Joseph    Putzer,   C.SS.R.  net,  2  2^ 
COMPENDIUM   JURIS  CANONICI,  ad  usum  Cleri  et  Scminariorum  hujus 
Regionis  accommodatum.                                                                                         net,  2  00 
COMPENDIUM     SACRAE    LITURGIAE    JUXTA     RITUM     ROMANUM 
una  cum  Appendice  de  Jure  Ecclesiastico  Particulari  in  America  Foederata 
Sept.   vigcnte  scripsit  P.   Innocentius   Wapelhorst,  O.S.F.     Editio  quinta 
emendation                                                                                                                net,  2  50 
CONFESSIONAL,  THE.     By  the  Right  Rev.  A.  Roeggl,  D.D.          |1  net,  i  00 
DATA  OF  MODERN  ETHICS  EXAMINED.     Ming,  S.J.                      net,  2  00 
DE      PHILOSOPHIA      MORALI      PRAELECTIONES     quas     in      Collcgio 
(ieorgiopolitano     Soc.    Jesu,    Anno     1889-90    Habuit     P.     Nicolaus     Russo. 
P'ditio  altera.                                                                                                              net,  2  00 
ECCLESIASTICAL    DICTIONARY.     By    Rev.    John    Thein.             ||  net,  5  00 
ELEMENTS  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  LAW.     By  Rev.  S.  B.  Smith,   D.D. 
ECCLESIASTICAL  PERSONS.                                                                  net,  2  50 
ECCLESIASTICAL  PUNISHMENTS.                                                     net,  2  50 
ECCLESIASTICAL  TRIALS.                                                                      net,  2  50 
FUNERAL  SERMONS.     By  Rev.  Aug.   Wirth,  O.S.B.    2  vols.,       \\net,  200 
GENERAL     INTRODUCTION     TO     THE     STUDY     OF     HOLY    SCRIP- 
TURES.     By    Rev.    Francis    E.    Gigot,    S.S.     Cloth,                               net,  2  00 

GOD    KN(3WAHLE    AND    KNOWN.      By    Rev.     Maurice    Ronavne,    S.J. 

net,  I  25 
GOOD   CHRISTIAN.  THE.     By   Rev.   J.   Allen,   D.D.     2  vols.,  net,  500 

HISTORY  OF  THE  M.ASS  .AND  ITS  CEREMONIES  IN  THE  EASTICRN 

AND   WESTERN    CHURCH.     By   Rev.   John    O'I'.rikn.  net,  i  25 

LAST    THINGS.    SERMONS    ON    THE    l-'OUR.      Hunolt.      Translated    by 

Rev.  John  Allen,  D.D.    2  vols.,  net,  5  00 

LENTEN    SERMONS.    Edited    by   Augustine    Wirth,    O.S.B.         I|  net,  2  00 

LIBER    STATUS    ANIMARUM;    or.    Parish    Census    Book.     Pocket    Edition, 

net,  0.25;   half   leather,  net,  2  00 

LITERARY.  SCIENTIFIC.  AND  POLITICAL  VIEWS  OF  ORESTES  A. 
I'.ROWNSON.     By    H.    F.    Brownson.  net,  i  25 

MARRIA(;E   process  in  the   united  states.     Smith.  net,  2  50 

MORAL  principles  AND  MEDICAL  PRACTICE,  THE  BASTS  OF 
MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.  By  Rev.  Charles  Coppens.  S.J..  Pro- 
fessor of  Medical  Jiirisj)rnd('nce  in  the  John  A.  Creighton  Medical  College. 
Omaha,  Neb.;  Author  of  Text-books  in   .Metaphysics,  Ethics,  etc.     net,  i  50 
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NATURAL  LAW  AND  LEGAL  PRACTICE.  Holaind,  S.J.  net,  i  75 

NATURAL  THEOLOGY.     By  B.   Boedder,   S.J.  net,  i  50 

NEW  AND  OLD  SERMONS.  A  Repertory  of  Catholic  Pulpit  Eloquence. 
Edited   by    Rev.   Ajgustine   Wirth,   O.S.B.     8   vols.,  ||  net,  16  00 

OFFICE  OF  TENEBRAE,  THE.  Transposed  from  the  Gregorian  Chant 
into  Modern  Notation.     By  Rev.  J.  A.   McCallen,  S.S.  net,  0  50 

OUR  LORD,  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN,  AND  THE  SAINTS,  SERMONS 
ON.  By  Rev.  Francis  Hunolt,  S.J.  Translated  by  Rev.  John  Allen, 
D.D.     2  vols.,  net,  5  00 

OUTLINES  OF  DOGMATIC  THEOLOGY.  By  Rev.  Sylvester  Jos. 
Hunter,  S.J.    3  vols.,  net,  4  50 

OUTLINES  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.     Vigot.     Cloth,      net,  1  50 

PASTORAL  THEOLOGY.     By  Rev.   Wm.   Stang,  D.D.  net,  i  50 

PENANCE,  SERMONS  ON.  By  Rev.  Francis  Hunolt,  S.J.  Translated  by 
Rev.  John  Allen.     2  vols.,  net,  5  00 

PENITENT  CHRISTIAN,  THE.  Sermons.  By  Rev.  F.  Hunolt.  Trans- 
lated by  Rev.  John  Allen,   D.D.     2  vols.,  net,  5  00 

PEW-RENT   RECEIPT  BOOK.  net,  i  00 

PRAXIS    SYNODALIS.     Manuale    Synodi    Diocesanae    ac    Provincialis    Cele- 

brandae.  net,    o  60 

PRIEST  IN  THE  PULPIT,  THE.    A  Manual  of  Homiletics  and  Catechetics. 

Rev.  B.   Luebermann.  net,  i  50 

PRINCIPLES  OF  ANTHROPOLOGY  AND  BIOLOGY.  By  Rev.  T. 
Hughes,  S.J.  tiet,  o  75 

REGISTRUM    BAPTISMORUM.  net,  3  50 

REGISTRUM    MATRIMONIORUM.  net,  3  50 

RITUALE     COMPENDIOSUM     seu     Ordo  Administrandi     quacdam     Sacra- 

menta    et    alia    Officia    Ecclesiastica    Rite  Peragendi    ex    Rituali    Romano, 

novissime  edito   desumptas.  net,  o  75 

ROSARY,  SERMONS  ON  THE  MOST  HOLY.     Frings.  net,  1  00 

SACRED   HEART,   SIX   SERMONS   ON   DEVOTION  TO   THE.     By   Rev. 

Dr.    E.    Bierbavm.  net,  o  60 

SANCTUARY  BOYS'  ILLUSTRATED  MANUAL.  Embracing  the  Cere- 
monies of  the  Inferior  Ministers  at  Low  Mass,  High  Mass,  Solemn  High 
Mass,  Vespers,  Asperges,  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  Ab- 
solution for  the  Dead.     By  Rev.  J.  A.   McCallen,  S.S.  net,  o  50 

SERMON    MANUSCRIPT   BOOK.  net,  2  00 

SERMONS  FOR  THE  SUNDAYS  AND  CHIEF  FESTIVALS  OF  THE 
ECCLESIASTICAL  YEAR.  With  Two  Courses  of  Lenten  Sermons  and 
a   Triduum    for   the    Forty    Hours.     By    Rev.    J.    Pottgeiser,    S.J.     2   vols., 

net,  2  50 

SERMONS   ON  THE   CHRISTIAN   VIRTUES.     By   Rev.    F. 

Translated  by   Rev.   John   Allen.     2  vols., 

SERMONS    ON    THE    DIFFERENT    STATES    OF    LIFE. 
''i'lUNOLT,   S.J.     Translated  by   Rev.  John   Allen.     2  vols., 

SERMONS  ON  THE   SEVEN   DEADLY  SINS.     By  Rev.   F. 
2  vols.     Translated  by  Rev.  John  Allen,   D.D. 

SHORT   SERMONS.     By   Rev.   F.   Hunolt.   S.J.    5  vols.. 

SHORT   SERMONS    FOR   LOW    MASSES.     Schouppe.    S.J. 

SYNOPSIS  theologtae  dogmattcae  ad  MENTEM 

AOUINATIS.    hodiernis    moribus   accommodata,    auctore    Ad 
S.S.: 

1.  THEOLOGLA    FUNDAMENTALIS.     Half    morocco,  net,  i  50 

2.  THEOLOGIA  DOGM.ATICA  SPECLALLS.    2  vols.,  half  morocco,  net,  3  00 

THEOLOGTA  MORALIS  NOVISSIMI  ECCLESLXF  DfUTORIS  AL- 
PHONST.  In  Compendium  Rcdncta.  ct  Ustii  Vencrabilis  ('K-ri  American! 
accomodata.  Auctore  Rev.  A.  Konings.  C.SS.R.  Editin  srptima.  auctior 
et    novis    curis     cxpolitior    curante     Henrico     Kuper,     CSS.R.      />    vols., 

net,  4  00 
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Hunolt, 

S.J. 

net. 

5  00 

By    Rev 

.    F. 

net. 

5  00 

Hunolt, 

S.J. 

net. 

5  00 

10  00 

vet. 

I  -.=? 

S.   THOMAE 

1.  Tanquerey, 

TWO-EDGED  SWORD.     By  Rev.  Augustine  Wirth,  O.S.B.     Paper,  net,  o  25 

VADE  MECl'M  SACERDOTUM,  continens  Preces  ante  et  post  Missam, 
modum  providendi  infirmos,  necnon  multas  lienedictionum  Formulas. 
Cloth,  ncl,  0.J5;   Morocco  flexible,  net,  0  50 

WHAT  CATHOLICS  HAVE  DONE  FOR  SCIENCE.  With  Sketches  of  the 
Great   Catholic  Scientists.     By  Rev.   Martin   S.   Brennan.  i  00 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  GENTLEMAN.     By  M.  F.  Egan,  LL.D.  o  75 

A   LADY.     Manners  and   Social   Usages.     By   Lelia   Hardin   Bugg.  o  75 

AIDS  TO  CORRECT  AND  EFFECTIVE  ELOCUTION.  With  Selected 
Readings.     By   Eleanor  O'Grady.  i  2$ 

BONE    RULES;    or,    Skeleton    of    English    Grammar.      By    Rev.   J.    B.    Tabb, 

A.M.  0  50 

CANTATA  CATHOLICA.     By  B.   H.   F.   Hellebusch.  1|  net,  2  00 

CATECHISM    OF    FAMILIAR    THINGS.    Their    History,    and    the    Events 

which   Led  to  Their  Discovery.     With  a  Short  Explanation  of  Some  of  the 

Principal    Natural    Phenomena.  i  00 

CATHOLIC  HOME  ANNUAL.     Stories  by  Best  Writers.  025 

CORRECT  THING  FOR  CATHOLICS,  THE.     By  Lelia  Hardin  Bugg.  0  75 

ELOCUTION  CLASS.  A  Simplification  of  the  Laws  and  Principles  of  Ex- 
pression.    By   Eleanor   O'Gkady.  net,  o  50 

EVE  OF  THE  REFORMATION,  THE.  An  Historical  Essay  on  the  Re- 
ligious, Literary,  and  Social  Condition  of  Christendom,  with  Special  Ref- 
erence to  (jcrmany  and  England,  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Latter  Half 
of  the  Fifteenth  Century  to  the  Outbreak  of  the  Religious  Revolt.  By  the 
Rev.    Wm.    Stang.     I'aper,  ||  net,  0  25 

GAMES  OF  CATHOLIC  AMERICAN  AUTHORS: 
PICTORIAL   GAME   OF   CATHOLIC  AMERICAN  AUTHORS. 

Series  A,  "<^^  0  15 

Series  B,  net,  o  15 

GAMES  OF  OUOTATIONS  FROM  CATHOLIC  AMERICAN  AUTHORS. 
Scries  I..  ""  "^^  o  ^5 

Series  II.,  «^^  o  ^5 

Series  III.,  ^^^'  «  ^5 

GUIDE  FOR  SACRISTANS  and  Others  Having  Charge  of  the  Altar  and 
Sanctuary.     By  a   Member  of  an   Altar   Society.  net,  0  75 

HOW  TO   GET  ON.     By  Rev.   Bernard  Feeney.  i  00 

LITTLE   FOLKS'   ANNUAL.    0.05;   per   100,  3  00 

ON  CHRISTIAN  ART.     Bv  Edith  Healy.  o  50 

READING  AND  THE  MIND,  WITH  SOMETHING  TO  READ.  By  J.  F. 
X.   O'Conor.   S.J.  II  "^1'  o  SO 

READINGS   AND    RECITATIONS   FOR  JUNIORS.    O'Grady.         «c  ,  o  50 
SELECT     RECITATIONS     FOR    CATHOLIC    SCHOOLS    AND    ACAD- 
EMIES.   By  Eleanor  O'Grauy.  i  00 
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